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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE STABLE 


T seems unaccountable that the 
world at large should join in our 
commemoration of the birth of 
Christ. The world had scant wel- 
come for Him when He came. It 


attempted to murder Him as He lay 
helpless in the manger. Though He 
escaped and managed to grow to 
man’s estate, the world promptly 
got rid of Him. Truth is, it had no 


love for Him nor He for it. He told 
His disciples, “The world hateth 
Me. It will hate you. If you had 
been of the world, the world would 
love its own. But you are not of the 
world.” Our Savior was of course 
no Manichee. He didn’t believe that 
the world had been made by the 
Devil, but He called 
Satan “the prince of 
this world” and de- 
clared “in Me he 
hath not anything.” 
That is to say, “the world and I have 
nothing in common; we cannot get 
along together.” 

But now on Christmas Day it 
would seem that the world has 
swung around to Him. Christians, 


The World 
Converted 
to Christ? 


Jews, unbelievers, gentle skeptics 
(and skeptics ordinarily not so 
gentle), indifferentists, agnostics, all 
unite to do Him honor. Even Com- 
munists, supposedly all atheists, ex- 
plain that they have no grievance 
against Christ; that what they hate 
is the Church. 

St. John says “the world knew 
Him not,” but that was long ago. 
Has the world come at last to know 
Him, and knowing Him venerate 
Him? Does the world appropriate 
to itself the words of Bartimeus, 
“whereas I was blind now I see”? 
Is that what we are to deduce from 
the universal celebration of Christ- 
mas Day? Is there a note of re- 
pentance in the jubilation? 


OMETIMES we say jocosely in 

answer to the question “What’s 
wrong with the World?” “the World 
is all right, what’s wrong is the Peo- 
ple in it.” But perhaps we should 
throw the “wise-crack” into reverse: 
The people are all right, what’s 
wrong is the world in which they 
live. We make an act of faith in the . 
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people, the good, simple, common 
people, whom God must love because 
He made so many of them. Not they 
but the kings, the governors, the 
priests, nabobs all, killed Him. 

It would be pleasant to be able to 
say that and believe it. But I fear 


we cannot. St. John says impar- 

tially “the world 
If Not the knew Him not: His 
World, the own received Him 
People? not.” There isn’t 


much choice. Jesus 
said “my delight is to be with the 
children of men”; but the children 
of men didn’t reciprocate His affec- 
tion. The simple folk did indeed 
love Him, for a while, in their fickle 
way. But when the test came the 
people were no more kind to our 
Lord than were the politicians and 
the priests. 


6 HEY knew Him not; they re- 
ceived Him not.” Strange. 

How many times had they read 
in the synagogues the prophecy, 
“Thou Bethlehem Ephrata art a 
little one among the thousands of 
Juda, but out of Thee shall He come 
forth unto Me that is to be the 
Ruler in Israel.” So they knew the 
place. And the time. Daniel had 
said “from the going forth of the 
word to build up Jerusalem again 
unto Christ the Prince, there shall 
be seven weeks and 


And the sixty-two weeks” (of 
Time, years). From Nehe- 
Ye Know mias, who rebuilt 


the temple, to John 
the Baptist the precursor of the 
Christ, there were 483 years. In 
the synagogues and the schools the 
rabbis had worked out the calcula- 
tion with meticulous exactitude. 
Even outside Juda, men were aware 
that the fullness of time was come. 
Wise men came from a far land to 
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adore Him. Certain pagan poets 
had intimations of the coming of the 
Savior of the world. There are vati- 
cinations of the Messias in Vergil. 
Jews and heathen both were in a 
fever of expectation. “Drop Him 
down as dew, O ye heavens, and ye 
clouds rain down the Just one... . 
Come O come Emmanuel.” 

Yet when He came they knew Him 
not: received Him not. 


UT now in this blessed year of 
grace all is changed. The world 
is at His feet. The world and Jesus 
understand each other. They have 
come to terms. 
Have they indeed? Let us see. 


HE most striking superficial fact 

about the birth of Christ is that 
it took place in a stable. No ortho- 
dox Christian can believe that cir- 
cumstance to have been an acci- 
dent. The birth of the Son of 
God was foreseen from the time of 
the fall of man, indeed from eter- 
nity. So were the time and the 
place. And so was the stable. That 
there should be no 


room in the inn was’' The Birth in 
foreordained: and a Stable No 
His mother’s wan- Accident 


dering about in the 

streets seeking a shelter for her 
lying-in. It might all have been de- 
creed otherwise. At least the Son of 
God could have had a house in 
which to be born. But He chose the 
stable. 

There are those who are born in 
lowly circumstances and as we say 
“rise in the world.” Some who first 
saw the light of day in a log cabin 
have come to enjoy the luxuries of 
a mansion —even a palace. But 
Jesus never rose very much above 
the stable. When He was a grown 
man, leader of what turned out to 
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be'a great movement, He slept by 
preference on the ground. “The 
foxes have dens and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not whereon to lay His head.” 
Yet He had friends fairly well-to-do, 
who were eager to afford Him the 
hospitality of their roof. Martha 
and Mary and Lazarus must have 
urged Him repeatedly “Stay with 
us Lord for it is now near evening.” 
But He preferred the Garden of 
Olives, or a vacant field and the hard 
ground. In India the pariahs stretch 
out and go to sleep on the sidewalks. 
Peasants who come to Assisi on pil- 
grimage lie down wherever night- 
fall catches them. Jesus did much 
the same. He slept at times in the 
portico of the temple, or anywhere 
else that offered some slight shelter 
against the elements. At other 
times He had no shelter; “His locks 
were wet with the dews of the 
night.” 

Now this deliberate choice of the 
circumstances of dire poverty must 
mean something. The stable is a 

fact and a symbol. 
Two What it teaches, I 
Philosophies think, is this: any 
in Conflict one who comes to 

save the world must 
flout the world. “The wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with 
God.” In one matter particularly 
must the Savior of the world re- 
ject the philosophy of the world, the 
matter of riches and poverty. The 
world believes and is set in its be- 
lief that no big work can be done 
without what it calls, in its pom- 
pous way “adequate resources.” 
Nothing comes from nothing, says 
the world. But Jesus says the big- 
gest work shall be done with no 
resources; everything shall come 
from nothing. 

Making perhaps a bit of a conces- 


sion, the world says that a great 
work may have small beginnings, 
but that as it gathers speed and 
takes on importance it must be con- 
ducted on the principles of Big 
Business. As with the work, so 
with the man; he may have been 
born in a hovel, but he must get out 
of the hovel “the quicker the better.” 
He may begin poor but he must not 
remain poor. In fairy tales the pau- 
per becomes the prince, or more 
princely than the prince. Now that 
princes have gone out of vogue, and 
Dale Carnegie has taken the place 
of Grimm and Hans Andersen, the 
poor boy from the farm becomes 
the multi-multi-millionaire. If the 
pauper were to remain a pauper, 
there wouldn’t be any fairy tale; if 
the boy from the farm were to stay 
on the farm, there wouldn’t be any 
“success story.” The boy who wore 
homespun and ate hog-jowl and 
hominy eventuates as the oil-king or 
the rubber baron (rubber or robber 
as you please). The girl who taught 
school for $5 a week, sang in the 
choir for nothing at Perkins Cor- 
ners, sings in the movies at Holly- 
wood for $5,000 a week. Poverty isa 
condition to come out of. Those that 
remain in it are “saps” or “simps,” 
say the worldly-wise. 


4 igo other day in the papers there 
was the story of a young woman 
—“beautiful” says the reporter— 
who persists in living in a “cold- 
water,” “walk-up” tenement on the 
Bowery, though she 


has ample means to’ A Concrete 
live in comfort else-. Example 
where. Obnoxious or Two 


details were given in 

the newspaper as to the indecencies 
and discomforts that still prevail in 
those “pre-law” tenements; noise, 
dirt, vermin, the vomit of drunkards 
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on the stairways, communal water- 
closets on the landings, and what 
not. That a young and beautiful 
girl should remain in “such a dump” 
when she coild better herself is 
taken as evidence of her being 
“queer.” The explanation that she 
is a volunteer social worker, choos- 
ing to live in sordid surroundings 
the better to help the down-and- 
outs, because her father was for a 
time one of them, is considered no 
excuse. “There must be something 
‘out’ about her,” is the swift and 
facile judgment of comfortable 
critics. 

When one of our own, once a 
Communist now a Catholic, inspired 
by the papal encyclicals on social 
justice, selects for herself a place in 
the slums, gathers around her a 
group of workers, lives and works, 
eats and sleeps amongst unfortu- 
nates of all kinds, she is called an 
eccentric, a fanatic and perhaps a 
Communist in disguise. Her critics 
don’t seem to remember the stable, 
the ass and the ox, the malodorous 
shepherds, the straw on the floor to 
keep the filth from the feet, and the 
other unpleasant circumstances in 
which our Lord preferred to be 
born. In their mind, if not in their 
speech, they give a twist to the text: 
“The foxes have dens, the birds of 
the air have nests, but human be- 
ings should live in comfort if they 
can.” 


HEN St. Francis Xavier landed 

at Kagoshima, at the southern 
tip of Japan, and made his way 
barefoot and in ragged old clothes 
up to Kyoto, concealing the fact 
that he was an ambassador from 
the king of Portugal and a papal 
plenipotentiary, the heathen scoffed 
at him. When he went back and 
started over again in rich robes 


with an entourage, exhibiting his 
diplomatic credentials, distribut- 
ing expensive gifts and assuming 
the manner of a born grandee, he 
“got somewhere.” The heathen are 
fond of show. They couldn’t recog- 
nize the great man in a faded cas- 
sock, unkempt, unshorn and bare- 
foot, but when he came in state, the 
shoguns and the daimios sat up and 
took notice. 

Did I say heathens? Do we Chris- 
tians recognize a good man or a good 
work even in the guise, or disguise, 
of poverty? The priest—now bishop 
—who achieved the most brilliant 
success in any apostolic work in the 
United States during this generation 
worked on the prin- 
ciple that if you ex- You Must 
pect people to con- Look the 
tribute large sums Part 
for a good work, you 
must “look like a million dollars.” 
Get yourself an office that might be 
that of a bank president, furnish it 
with solid shining mahogany, thick 
velvety rugs, decorate the walls with 
fine etchings or original paintings, 
let the entire establishment exude 
an atmosphere of success, and the 
money will roll in. True, this is a 
far cry from the philosophy of the 
stable. But it worked. The spirit 
of the stable was in the priest’s 
heart, as it was in that of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, but he didn’t let it ap- 
pear in his manner, in his clothes 
or in his surroundings. Christians 
no less than pagans have the phi- 
losophy of the world, not the phi- 
Josophy of the stable. The Church 
condescends to the popular taste so 
far as to hold charity balls and char- 
ity banquets in the most luxurious 
and most expensive hotels available. 
The rich and the would-be rich will 
swarm into the golden ballroom of 
the Waldorf, but I doubt if you 
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could drag them down to Dorothy 
Day’s place on Mott Street. True, 
there are always a few as wise as 
the wise men, who are not fright- 
ened off by the squalor of the stable. 
They follow a star. But the multi- 
tudes see no star, at least not a star 
leading to a stable or a slum. 


| igeregraged that the common peo- 
ple in Jerusalem rejected Jesus 
because He didn’t look or dress or 
act the part of a Messias. They 
seem to have reasoned: “Of course 
the Pharisees are hypocrites. They 
don’t fool us with their phylacteries, 
their silk fringes, 
the silver bells that 
tinkle on the hem of 
their garments. We 
know them. All that this young man 
who claims to be a prophet says of 
them is true. They are whited sepul- 
chres. But when all is said and done 
we must stand with them and 
against Him. They are pompous but 
pomposity fits their position. They 
sit on the chair of Moses. And on the 
other hand who is He? Where does 
He come from? What does He look 
like? A carpenter’s son! You can 
see it written all over Him. And 
don’t we know His brothers and sis- 
ters? Galileans all; and the Gali- 
leans are half-breeds. And such a 
motley gang of followers! Peasants 
with the smell of the farm on their 
clothes and the muck of the barn- 
yard on their boots. Fishermen 
stinking of their trade. Why did 
they leave their nets in the first 
place? They might better be fisher- 
men than vagrants. And women of 
evil repute! Why, one of them even 
followed Him into Simon’s home, 
washed His feet with a costly oint- 
ment, let down her hair and used it 
as a towel. Whata scandal! And 
lepers! They claim to have a cer- 


The People 
Take Sides 
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tificate of healing from the priests, 
but who knows? The whole mob 
looks unclean. 

“Besides, what did He ever give us 
except visions, dreams, promises, 
fine words? If He is the Messias, 
why hasn’t He recruited an army? 
Does He imagine He can set Israel 
free with that higgeldy-piggeldy 
crowd of derelicts? They haven’t 
so much as a sword 


or a spear among’ An 
them. Does this car- Imaginary 
penter from Naza- Demagogue 


reth— Nazareth 

mind you—plan to storm the prz- 
torium with bare handed peasants 
and women? 

“As for the Romans: they are 
usurpers, tyrants, bloodsuckers. 
What we need is another Judas 
Machabeus to drive them out. Now 
there was a man. He had the right 
idea. Revolt. Arms. Better to die 
than to be slaves to a foreign power. 
But this Nazarene, this—this—this 
pacifist! says ‘Render to Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s.’ Does any- 
thing in this Holy Land of Israel be- 
long to Cesar? No! not a farthing’s 
worth. The time has come to rise 
and break our bonds. If we wait for 
this man to give the word, we shall 
live and die in chains.” 


HOPE that interpretation of the 

Scripture story is not too much 
4 la Billy Sunday. I am sure there 
was many a Patrick Henry and a 
James Otis holding forth in the re- 
moter corners of Jerusalem in those 
troubled days, and many a village 
Hampden stirring up the people 
from Dan to Bersabee. What they 
wanted was action, not the timid, 
shrinking shamefaced thing we call 
nowadays “Catholic Action” but 
what the Communists call “Direct - 
Action.” ; 
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ESUS had a different philosophy 
—that of the stable. A peasant 
He was born and a peasant He 
would die. Poor? He was born in 
another man’s stable and buried in 
another man’s tomb. Other men 
commence humbly but when they 
achieve position put away humility. 
Jesus clung to humility all the way 
through. He continued to believe in 
poverty as a means for the regenera- 
tion of the world. First and last He 
held that riches are an obstacle to 
salvation. Books have been written 
about “Socialism in the Church Fa- 
thers” and startling passages are 
quoted from the papal encyclicals 
about the danger of riches. But 
Jesus was more of a “Socialist” than 
any Church Father, and in the Gos- 
pel there is more disturbing doc- 
trine about riches than in the en- 
cyclicals. The present Holy Father 
complains that a good many, even 
among Catholics, 


The Stable paid little or no at- 
an Epitome tention to the social 
of the Gospel doctrine of Leo XIII. 


That’s bad enough, 
but what is worse is that we pay no 
attention to the social doctrine of 
the Gospels. 


O, I am afraid that our celebra- 

tion of Christmas does not mean 
that we have accepted the philoso- 
phy of the stable. Like Xavier’s 
daimios and shoguns, we believe 
that a man must “dress the part.” 
The bishop had us sized up rightly 
when he said we expected a big man 
with a big job to “look like a mil- 
lion.” 


HE stable symbolizes more than 
poverty. Some Scripture read- 
ers who happen to be rich, or at 
least well-to-do, clutch at the phrase 
“poor in spirit” as the first beatitude 
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reads in St. Matthew. As it happens, 
St. Luke writes simply “Blessed 
are ye poor.” But it doesn’t matter. 
Indeed, “blessed are the poor in 
spirit” is a harder maxim than 
“blessed are the poor.” Poverty in 
spirit covers more ground than pov- 
erty. It includes humility, simpli- 
city, non-resistance, ingenuousness, 
the rejection of natural wisdom, all 
that is expressed in the other seven 
beatitudes. If Jesus were a com- 
poser of music (in a sense He was) 
one might say that in the first beati- 
tude He announces the theme and 
plays the variations upon it in the 
others. Putting the beatitudes all 
together, we have what I am pre- 
suming to call the philosophy of the 
stable. 

St. Gregory the Great in a familiar 
homily expresses that philosophy in 
a few phrases: “not to seek what 
we have lost; to let our possessions 
go to those who would take them 
from us; to do no injury to those 
who injure us.” And he asks, “What 
is more foolish than 


this in the judgment Try the 
of the world?” He Gospel? 
might have asked We Dare Not 


“What is more fool- 

ish than this in the judgment of 
Christians?” We who make much 
ado about the stable of Bethlehem 
don’t really believe in the Gospel of 
the stable. At least we don’t believe 
in it for ourselves. It may be very 
well for poets like St. Francis of 
Assisi, ascetics like St. John of the 
Cross, hermits like the Fathers of 
the Desert, but it doesn’t work, we 
say, in the daily life of the ordinary 
Christian. Indeed we seem to doubt 
if it will work even in those centers 
of communistic life that are called 
convents and monasteries. When 
G. K. C. spoke his familiar apothegm, 
“Christianity has not been tried 
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and found wanting; it has been 
found difficult and left untried,” he 
must have had in mind the Chris- 
tianity of Bethlehem, the Christian- 
ity of Christmas. Often we preach 
that if it were tried, it would save the 
nations, solve all economic, social, 
political problems and bring happi- 
ness to the world. But we have to 
take all that on faith. We do not 
know by experience. The world has 
never tried it. Nor for that matter 
has the Church—not on a large 
scale, not universally. One nation, 
Austria, now declares its intention of 
building a government on the prin- 
ciples of social justice as outlined 
in Rerum Novarum and Quadragesi- 
mo Anno. But neither Austria nor 
any other country will go so far as 
to build a government on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, or on the phi- 
losophy of the Stable of Bethlehem. 


T this moment it might almost 
seem, unless we knew better, 
that England (of all nations!) were 
making an experiment in Christian 
government. Drew Pearson and 
Robert Allen summarize in their 
newspaper column a number of in- 
stances in the last two years in 
which England has turned the other 
cheek. 

“In April, 1935, Hitler tore up the 
disarmament sections of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. This convinced the 
British it was time to get friendly 
with Germany, so Sir John Simon 
and Capt. Anthony Eden flew to 
Berlin. The two Britishers returned 
to London with not one conciliatory 
pebble turned in their search for 
friendship with Germany. 

“In the Spring of 1936, Hitler sent 
his troops goose-stepping into the 
Rhineland. The British immediate- 
ly sent a questionnaire to Berlin 
asking the Nazis to state their future 
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intentions. But the Nazis never an- 
swered it, have not answered it to 
this day. 

“Last Summer the British invited 
Foreign Minister von Neurath to 
London to discuss problems affect- 
ing the two countries. Then just 
before von Neurath was scheduled 
to arrive, the Nazis 
telegraphed that he England 
was indisposed.... Turns the 
Once again the Brit- Other Cheek 
ish had turned the 
other cheek — and once again they 
had been smacked.” 

So much from Germany. The re- 
buffs that England has taken from 
Italy and from Japan are even more 
numerous and more serious. Has 
England gone Christian? 

Messrs. Pearson and Allen con- 
tinue: “The British have now taken 
up the German proposal with the 
French, and the latter, diplomati- 
cally hard-boiled and realistic, have 
replied to this effect: “The only time 
the Germans and Italians have lis- 
tened to us was at the Nyon piracy 
conference when the British and 
French fleets were pooled in the 
Mediterranean. Immediately, sub- 
marine piracy disappeared. The 
only thing the Germans and Ital- 
ians understand is force, and the 
fewer olive branches they get the 
better.’” 


VEN the children seem to have 
reached that fatalistic conclu- 
sion. The New York Herald Tribune 
gives prizes to high school students 
for brief essays on what they take 
to be the most important news item 
each week. The girl who won the 
first prize in the week of the Brus- 
sels Conference, declared that the 
parley had ended “with no other ac- 
complishment than the verbal con- 
demnation of Japan,” and that in © 
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consequence “China must rely upon 
her army exclusively.” 

The Chinese tell us that their phi- 
losophers a thousand years before 
Christ preached the golden rule and 
the philosophy of non-resistance. 
They used to practice it, and, doing 
so, conquered their conquerors. 
Now that they have abandoned their 
ages-old philosophy, wili they fare 
better? 


_— need be, of course, no illu- 
sion about England’s adopting a 
Christian philosophy of govern- 
ment. She will not continue to put 
up with insults. In England the 

munitions factories 


Wait and are working day 
See! and night, and when 

she is ready she 
will strike. Win or lose, she will 
strike. A half dozen times she 


has turned the other cheek not be- 
cause she has adopted the Eight 
Beatitudes as a Constitution, not be- 
cause Downing Street has been con- 
verted to Bethlehem, but simply be- 
cause she was caught unawares. 
Last February at Yokohama and 
Kobe and Nagasaki some of us, 
travelers on a Canadian ship, stood 
by in amazement when little whip- 
per-snapper Japanese officials 
slapped the big British officers in 
the face (metaphorically). For the 
nonce those officers turned the other 
cheek (also metaphorically). But 
one could read on their reddening 
faces as plain as if it had been tat- 
tooed, “Our day will come!” 

And so the merry-go-round of 
war goes round. The nations cele- 
brate Christmas but they are not 
prepared to adopt the philosophy of 
Bethlehem, the crib, the Child in 
the cold stable on the straw. “Hard- 
boiled” statesmen say, “that philoso- 
phy wouldn’t work; it would only 
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make more wars.” So? how do they 
know? But one thing we do know, 
and we take it not on faith but 
from experience; the present system 
doesn’t work. So, since Paris and 
London and Berlin and Rome, and 
Geneva and Locarno and Brussels 
have all proved failures, why not try 
Bethlehem? 


E who worship at the crib, look- 

ing at the Infant on the straw, 

may tell Him that we understand 

why He is there. We are not scan- 

dalized because He wasn’t born in 

a palace. A king was indeed born 
in a palace not far 


away when Jesus JesusI 

was born in the Know, But 
stable — Archelaus, Who Is This 
son of Herod. But Archelaus? 


who ever hears of 

Archelaus? Who now celebrates 
the birthday of Archelaus? If it 
were not that we read the Gospel, 
not one of us, perhaps, would ever 
have heard the name of that prince- 
ling. For that matter we should 
probably never have heard of King 
Herod, his father. It is one of the 
curiosities of history that Herod 
and Pilate, Annas and Caiphas and 
a half hundred other nabobs are 
remembered only because of the 
part they had in killing Jesus. If 
I may speak my own feelings, I 
never fail to get a thrill when the 
choir sings out “sub Pontio Pilato.” 
I wonder if in the place to which he 
has gone he hears his name chanted 
before our altars. 

As for Herod called “the Great,” 
some hundreds of millions of Chris- 
tians would not so much as be aware 
that such a monster had existed if it 
were not that they read in the Gos- 
pel of his attempt to outwit the 
wise men and kill the new-born King 
of the Jews. 
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ARDON the digression. I was 
saying that if our kneeling at 
the crib is not to be a mere gesture; 
if our protestations of love and wor- 
ship are to ring true, we must ac- 
cept the message of the stable,— 
gentleness, kindness, voluntary suf- 
fering, self-sacrifice, simplicity, sin- 
cerity, poverty—but why attempt to 
complete the catalogue of Christian 
virtues! The Stable means all that 
is in the Gospel. 


VEN as I write, religious war 
(imagine! “religious war,” but 
such is the traditional phrase) is in 
progress in Jerusalem. Jews and 
Arabs are at one another’s throat. 
The followers of Moses and the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed are murder- 
ing each other and alleging that 
Christians were the cause of the 


conflict. The troubles in Palestine 

may be made the oc- 
Bethlehem casion for a renewal 
Destroys of hatred of the Jews 
Race Hatred in all the world. 


Here, four thousand 
miles and more from the seat of the 
conflict I have heard savage indict- 
ment of Jews by Christians—devout 
Christians who on Christmas Day 
will worship the Son of David. 

Hitler of course and Rosenberg 
claim Jesus as a Goth, when they 
are not rejecting Him as a pacifist. 
But Hitler’s competence in the field 
of ethnology is open to question, 
and Rosenberg “protests too much” 
perhaps to avert suspicion of his 
own Semitic origin. Be that as it 
may, one thing is certain, no Chris- 
tian hates a Jew. If he hates a Jew 
he is not a Christian. He may sign 
and swear to all the creeds, all the 
canons and decrees of all the coun- 
cils, all the dogmatic definitions in 
Denzinger, but if he hates a Jew, he 
is no Christian. “By this shall all 
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men know that you are My disciples 
if you have love one for another.” 
We do not speak of “The Brother- 
hood of Christians.” The proper 
phrase is “The Brotherhood of 
Man.” Jesus is the Everlasting 
Man. And the Universal Man. If 
we do not love universal man we do 
not love Jesus. 


NE of the kings who came from 
a far land was a black man. 
Certain Christians object to the 
presence of a Negro at their side as 
they worship at the crib on Christ- 
mas Day. But the Babe in the 
Manger drew no color line. The 
king from Ethiopia was not asked 
to stand outside, or to wait until the 
whites had vacated the stable. Mary 
and Joseph didn’t feel any repug- 
nance at close proximity with the 
delegate from Africa. 
It ill becomes a worshiper at the 
crib to be more fastidious than 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 


y= there are lessons aplenty at 
the crib. When we hear the 
summons Venite Adoremus! Venite 
in Bethlehem! we shall of course 
make haste to answer. But it will 
do us no good to hear the angels’ 
chorus if when we come into the 
poor wretched birthplace of our 
Lord, we learn nothing from it. 


KNOW this editorial sounds like 

a sermon from start to finish. 
But I think I shall make no apology. 
Perhaps the reader’s 
eyes have fallen on 
these pages after 
Mass on Christmas 
Day. If sol hope he has felt that He 
could endure a second sermon, one 
in church and one in a magazine. 
Whether it be so or not, I wish him,,. 
and I wish all A Merry Christmas. 


Merry 
Christmas! 








MOON-FROST 


By J. Corson MILLER 


OW Silence—white-robed overseer— 
Wards off the wind-witch drawing near, 

As down tree-archways, void of motion, 
They come (plied deep with Luna’s potion) 
A horde of moon-imps, rollicking—round, 
With diamonds bulging at belts, and wound 
From head to foot, in sapphire bands— 
Swinging horns in their crystal hands— 
Horns shaped clean from a mussel-shell— 
Sounding a call like a silver bell, 
Tamping with hammers of brittle mist, 
Stamping with golden heel and fist, 
Boring with augers of a turquoise twist, 
Chipping with chisels of amethyst; 
Rolling and poling, the moon-imps pave 
The base for a moon-frost architrave. 


Then, bringing buckets, cylindrical—thin 

As a pine-bole’s tip, or an icicle-pin, 

They spread, while the Frost-King hovers nigh, 
Pale-blue shellac from the tanks of sky. 

And, dancing and prancing in maelstroms of light, 
While the Frost-Queen smiles from the throne of night, 
The army of moon-imps, forming a ring, 

Circle and swirl, as their trumpets fling, 

Over the woodland, limpid and long, 

The magical notes of the Frost-King’s song. 














COMMUNISM 
A REPLY 


By Bertranp WEavER, C.P. 


| is very disturbing that you can- 
not open your Monday morning 
paper without the dread of finding 
that some speaker at a Communion 
breakfast or other Catholic gather- 
ing the day before, has lashed out at 
Communism with meaningless and 
hysterical invective. Persons out- 
side the Church must be given the 
impression that we are engaged 
solely in a campaign of destruction; 
that we have nothing constructive 
to offer at a time when the world 
needs constructive ideas most. It 
is humiliating to admit that, when 
faced with the threat of Commu- 
nism, many Catholics act in a most 
undignified and panicky manner, 
when they should conduct them- 
selves with the reasonableness and 
tranquillity of Catholicism. 

And so, when I saw the title of 
Father Rueve’s article, “How Not to 
Fight Communism” on the cover of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor .p, I turned to it 
eagerly, expecting to find a condem- 
nation of the methods mentioned 
above and proposals for a more rea- 
sonable and realistic approach to 
the problem. Here, I thought, we 
shall be given a plea for the use of 
intelligent argument. But, Father 
Rueve, to your utter amazement, 
tells you that there are no practi- 
cable intelligent arguments against 
Communism! He says that “the 
economic arguments cannot be weil 
substantiated—at least for the pres- 
ent.” He declares that the philo- 
sophical arguments are useless be- 


cause their appreciation “presup- 
poses a broad foundation of general 
ethics, which in turn presupposes a 
course of studies.” Even the re- 
ligious arguments he holds to be un- 
suitable because “Communists (at 
least in this country) deny the athe- 
ism in their system.” He further 
states that “we can also make the 
mistake of laying too much empha- 
sis” on stories from Russian prisons, 
which touches on the political argu- 
ments. 

If the economic, political, philo- 
sophical and religious arguments 
against Communism are infeasible, 
is it not extremely unreasonable to 
argue against it? In fact, are we 
not guilty of effrontery and hypoc- 
risy in arguing against something 
that is impervious to practical argu- 
ment? If all our dialectic ammuni- 
tion against Communism is so much 
sawdust, is not the only sincere atti- 
tude that of sitting tight until we 
are removed violently by the inevi- 
table arrival of a Soviet America? 

Respectfully disagreeing with Fa- 
ther Rueve, I am going to attempt 
to indicate that the arguments 
against Communism — economic, 
political, philosophical and re- 
ligious, are conclusive, practicable, 
and in some instances, devastating. 

Regarding the economic condi- 
tion of the only so-called Commu- 
nist State in the world, Father 
Rueve says that “thousands of 
tourists visit the U. S. S. R. every 
year and come home with glowing 
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accounts of the economic progress 
being made...” You might have 
the opinions of a million tourists 
and yet not be able to come to one 
safe conclusion regarding the ac- 
tual functioning of the Soviet sys- 
tem. Andrew Smith, author of / 
Was a Soviet Worker, and at one 
time a Communist of the Commu- 
nists, who toured Russia as a mem- 
ber of an American Communist 
delegation and who later returned to 
take up permanent residence there, 
declares that much of the misinfor- 
mation regarding economic condi- 
tions in Russia comes from “well- 
intentioned but gullible individuals, 
who without knowledge of the Rus- 
sian language, have visited the So- 
viet Union for a short period as 
tourists, and have accepted blindly 
the glowing accounts of the official 
bureaucracy and the pleasant scenes 
which have been carefully staged 
for their benefit.” 

Father Rueve goes on to say that 
“an occasional discordant squeak is 
heard.” These squeaks are, besides 
Smith’s book, such well-known pub- 
lications as William H. Chamber- 
lin’s Russia’s Iron Age, Malcolm 
Muggeridge’s Winter in Moscow, Sir 
Walter Citrine’s J Search for Truth 
in Russia, André Gide’s Return from 
the U. S. S. R., Eugene Lyons’s As- 
signment in Utopia, Trotsky’s The 
Revolution Betrayed. Add to these 
such uncensored newspaper ac- 
counts as the series of six which 
Harold Denny sent to The New York 
Times from Paris during Septem- 
ber. These writers, with practically 
one voice, admit that in Russia the 
average wage is appallingly low in 
purchasing power; that the living 
conditions of the average Soviet 
citizen are at the slum level, judged 
by American standards; that the 
people are still starved for the most 
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ordinary consumer goods, and what 
they can find are at exorbitant 
prices and usually of such un- 
believably bad quality that they 
could not compete with capitalisti- 
cally produced goods for a minute 
in any free market. 

If you cannot trust the word of 
the writers to whom I have referred, 
you have no hope of learning the 
truth about Russia. Gide, Lyons, 
Citrine and Muggeridge entered the 
country with a very definite friend- 
liness toward the Russian Govern- 
ment and with marked sympathy 
for the Soviet experiment. Gide 
protests that he is still sympathetic 
and that he writes in a spirit of 
friendly criticism. He does not re- 
pudiate Socialism or the Soviet 
Union. There are passages in his 
book that are filled with admiration 
but, taken as a whole, the book is 
characterized by his disappoint- 
ment and sorrow in finding the eco- 
nomic set-up functioning so ineffi- 
ciently. Lyons began his six years 
as United Press correspondent with 
eager anticipation, making no effort 
to conceal his Socialist admiration 
for the Soviet. In fact, his intention 
in accepting the appointment was 
to create in this country sentiment 
favorable to the Soviet Union. He 
has not lost faith in Socialism, but 
he is candid enough to admit that he 
found the Russians fallible at best 
and at worst ruthless and brutal in 
ways shocking to our concepts of 
social justice. He was amazed at 
the arbitrary reversal of economic 
policies which was constantly 
throwing the country out of gear. 
“Comrade Citrine” says that he 
went to Russia with “the determina- 
tion to try to see things as they real- 
ly are, and not as the propagandists, 
both pro- and anti-Soviet, present 
them.” His early life as a worker 
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and his activities in the trade-union 
movement in England, his position 
as general secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress and president of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions, make him an unusually 
competent critic. To his disillusion- 
ment, he found Russia not a Social- 
ist democracy triumphantly pro- 
gressing along the lines carefully 
laid down by the Five-Year Plan, 
but a country relentlessly and hap- 
hazardly driven toward an uncer- 
tain destiny by an unscrupulous, 
harsh and dogmatic dictatorship. 

The author of I Was a Soviet 
Worker worked for three years at 
the Elektrovagod electrical equip- 
ment factory. After admitting that 
he and his wife were treated well, 
he tells of the filth, poverty and suf- 
fering in which his fellow-workers 
were forced to live. “It seems to me, 
as a simple, class-conscious work- 
er,” he said to Russian officials be- 
fore returning to America, “that 
everything I learned to hate and 
fight in the United States I find en- 
trenched in its worst form in the 
Soviet Union.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of 
the economic inefficiency and inhu- 
manity of the Soviet experiment is 
the famine of 1933. It was hushed 
under one of the most nearly suc- 
cessful efforts at inexorable censor- 
ship ever to come to the notice of the 
world. Chamberlin, Lyons and 
Muggeridge mention it in their 
books with undisguised horror and 
disgust. It is the tragic tale of the 
richest grain-growing regions of the 
Soviet Union,—the Ukraine and 
Northern Caucasus,— whose peas- 
ants either perished of famine or 
were deported to Northern Russia or 
Siberia, and whose once fertile fields 
were choked with weeds. The Gov- 
ernment, faced with the passive op- 
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position of the masses of peasants, 
ruthlessly applied the weapon of or- 
ganized famine to coerce them into 
submission. Chamberlin, who was 
Russian correspondent on the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for twelve 
years, estimated that three or four 
million lost their lives during the 
famine. 

It is appropriate to state here that 
no one supposes for a minute that 
Communism is being practiced in 
Russia. Trotsky, Max Eastman, 
Norman Thomas and many other 
Marxists or near-Marxists, assert 
and prove that the Russian system 
is not even Socialist. Moreover, 
there are those who have drawn up 
a convincing case to prove that So- 
viet Socialism is, after all, only capi- 
talism writ large. 

The outstanding difference be- 
tween capitalism in Russia and 
capitalism in other countries is that 
in Russia the employers holding the 
capital are a horde of privileged bu- 
reaucratic functionaries, having ar- 
bitrary and tyrannic power over the 
lower classes and protected from 
dissenters by a savage police organ- 
ization and the largest army in the 
world; while in admittedly capital- 
ist countries those holding capital 
are millions of employers compet- 
ing against one another for workers 
and threatened with prosecution by 
civil officials of all kinds if they 
should act unjustly toward those in 
their employ. 

Max Eastman, in an article in 
Harper’s Magazine, February, 1937, 
shows that socialism has come to an 
end in Russia. He indicates that 
there is an immense differentiation 
of wages and hours, that the right 
of inheritance has been restored, 
that deposits in savings banks and 
investment in state loans are being 
effectively encouraged, that private 
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incomes derived from work and 
savings are specifically protected by 
the Constitution. 

Even that arch-defender of the 
Soviet, Walter Duranty, concedes 
that “the Soviet régime, whose cen- 
tral position from the outset has 
been equality and abolition of dis- 
tinctions of wealth, birth or class, 
now shows sharper and more wide- 
spread inequalities than any coun- 
try in the world.” The difference in 
wage scales are becoming more and 
more notorious. Harold Denny 
calls attention to “the contrast be- 
tween a favored playwright receiv- 
ing as much as 200,000 rubles a year 
and a scrub-woman receiving less 
than 1,000. One has only to see,” 
he continues, “the trim, neatly 
painted two-story bungalow of a 
certain commissar in fenced 
grounds beside the Moscow River 
and to see four persons sleeping in 
one room, as one can any evening 
within a five minute walk of my 
own Moscow apartment, to realize 
that socialism, too, has its haves and 
have-nots.” In the article by East- 
man, referred to above, he quotes 
the following revelation on Soviet 
inequality, by Leon Sedov writing 
on the Stakhanovist Movement in 
the New International for February, 
1936: “In the mines a non-Stak- 
hanovist miner gets from 400 to 500 
rubles a month, a Stakhanovist 
more than 1,600. The auxiliary 
worker who drives a team below, 
gets only 170 rubles if he is not a 
Stakhanovist and 400 if he is 
(Pravda, November 16, 1935). The 
170 by no means represents the low- 
est wage, but the average, according 
to Soviet statistics. There are work- 
ers who earn no more than 120 or 
even 100 rubles a month. The 
wages of the privileged layers of the 
working class are twenty times 
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higher, sometimes more, than the 
wages of the poorly-paid workers. 
And if one takes the wages of spe- 
cialists the picture of inequality be- 
comes positively sinister. For ex- 
ample, Ostrogliadov, the head engi- 
neer of a pit, gets 8,600 rubles a 
month, and his wages cannot be 
considered exceptional.” Remem- 
ber a ruble equals twenty cents. 

I think it obvious that the ulti- 
mate economic argument against 
Communism is that those who are 
in love with the idea have had to 
junk it as an unworkable system. 
Harold Denny seems to clinch the 
matter when he declares and proves 
that “Soviet Russia has succeeded to 
the extent that she has — and the 
successes in many fields are great, 
indeed — because her present sys- 
tem, as now administered, is the 
antithesis of Communism, which is 
her ultimate ideal.” 

Father Rueve’s next point is that 
the philosophical argument is use- 
less because it cannot be presented 
to the man in the street. “Though 
it is a valid argument against Com- 
munism,” he says, “to maintain and 
prove that it is contrary to human 
nature, the appreciation of this most 
fundamental argument presupposes 
a broad foundation of general eth- 
ics, which in turn presupposes a 
course of studies. But to present 
this argument to a hungry or dole- 
relieved crowd!” Conceding the 
enormous difficulty of reaching a 
hungry crowd with anything except 
food, because, as St. Thomas de- 
clares, “a sufficient supply of the 
things required for proper living is 
necessary to establish virtuous liv- 
ing,” I deny that the appreciation, 
in simple outline, of the argument 
that Communism is contrary to hu- 
man nature, requires a_ broad 
knowledge of general ethics. 
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Throughout the long course of stud- 
ies required before ordination to the 
priesthood, I had the conviction that 
we were learning logic and criteri- 
ology and metaphysics and natural 
theology and apologetics and dog- 
matic and moral theology that we 
might be prepared to pass this 
knowledge on to the people in non- 
technical, popular language. I was 
convinced that there were few 
things in our higher studies that 
could not be popularized if a man 
were willing to make the effort. I 
was supported in this conviction by 
the fact that we had succeeded, 
more or less, in doing just that with 
every essential and stupendous doc- 
trine of our religion in the cate- 
chism. 

It is not incumbent upon me here 
to cast the metaphysical argument 
in such popular language. That 
which Father Rueve has gratuitous- 
ly asserted, I gratuitously deny. 

The most surprising of all Father 
Rueve’s statements is that the re- 
ligious argument against Commu- 
nism is not apropos because “Com- 
munists (at least in this country) 
deny the atheism in their system.” 
Setting aside for the moment the 
parenthesis in this sentence, I as- 
sert that the highest placed Com- 
munists do not deny the atheism in 
their system. Some of them follow 
the counsel that Lenin lays down in 
his pamphlet, Religion, when he 
says: “we do not declare in our pro- 
gram, and must not declare, that 
we are atheists,” but these are the 
tactics of deliberate deceit. Earl 
Browder in his book, What Is Com- 
munism? is faithful to this injunc- 
tion when he declares: “we take 
pains not to offend any religious be- 
lief. We don’t want to close the 
minds of religious people to what 
we have to tell them about capital- 
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ism, because of some remark or ac- 
tion offensive to their religion.” 
Orthodox Communism is estab- 
lished upon dialectical materialism 
and every Communist who accepts 
the theory of Communism as taught 
by Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and 
Trotsky is, by that fact, a material- 
ist and an atheist. That Commu- 
nism is officially atheistic is proven 
by its organized attack upon re- 
ligion and upon God Himself that 
we have witnessed in the world’s 
only Communist State. Harold 
Denny says that “only a small frac- 
tion of pre-revolutionary Russia’s 
48,000 Orthodox churches remain 
as places of worship. Only a dozen 
Lutheran churches, principally in 
the German regions of the Ukraine 
and the Volga, and fewer than forty 
Roman Catholic churches are still 
open.” Russia has its Government 
sponsored anti-God museums, its 
militant league of the Godless, its 
constitutional provision for “free- 
dom of anti-religious propaganda.” 
With regard to the Communist at- 
titude toward religion in this coun- 
try, Father Rueve gives two in- 
stances in which he has personally 
discovered that Communist leaders 
are definitely religious. I believe 
Earl Browder can be considered the 
more or less official spokesman of 
American Communists. In his 
book, already quoted, we read: “we 
stand without any reservations for 
education that will root out belief in 
the supernatural.” John Meldon, a 
member of the staff of the Daily 
Worker, did not hesitate to tell me 
that he is an atheist. Three thou- 
sand neophyte Communists were 
given an ovation by seventeen thou- 
sand persons gathered in Madison 
Square Garden to celebrate the 
twentieth anniversary of the Rus-. 
sian Revolution, on November 13, 
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1937, when they declared: “We 
pledge our complete devotion to the 
Leninist struggle for socialism, for 
a Soviet America.” Support of 
Leninism and the Soviet implies, 
willy-nilly, atheism in those who 
give that support. 

Father Rueve declares: “to the 
great masses, educated without re- 
ligion, the argument is futile. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 census, about 
sixty per cent of our population has 
no church affiliation.” Surely, Fa- 
ther Rueve must have met number- 
less people with no religious affilia- 
tion, who, nevertheless, were deeply 
religious. 

Father Rueve says that “we are 
charged with the defense not only 
of Capitalism as such (the private 
ownership of capital), but also with 
the defense of an institution which 
is diametrically opposed to our doc- 
trine, namely, Capitalism as it is 
actually carried on in the world, and 
especially in the United States. This 
unenviable position is thrust upon 
us by two opposing factions using 
words instead of ideas: (a) The 
Communists, who divide the world 
into Communists and reactionary 
Capitalists; (b) the Capitalists, who 
believe that since we are opposed to 
Communism we must be in favor of 


actual present-day Capitalism.” To 
say that we are charged with the 
defense of Capitalism and that such 
a defense has been thrust upon us, 
is purely an assertion. Does Father 
Rueve mean that we are in a posi- 
tion where we must defend Capital- 
ism as is? Furthermore, do the 
Communists and Capitalists place 
all persons in the categories de- 
scribed in (a) and (b)? Or do they 
not rather admit that there are a 
vast number, if not a majority, who 
reject both Communism and pres- 
ent-day Capitalism? 

Father Rueve says that “we can 
also make the mistake of laying too 
much emphasis” on stories from 
Russian prisons. I should say we 
need lay no emphasis on political 
persecution in Russia at a time 
when the newspapers are filled with 
accounts of espionage, terror, 
purges, liquidations and incredible 
mass executions. 

Why cannot all the arguments 
against Communism — economic, 
social, political and religious, be 
presented in a calm, convincing 
manner? I suggest that we use all 
the intellectual dynamite at our dis- 
posal for blasting from the world 
this anti-human and anti-divine 
movement. 





A REBUTTAL 
By S. J. Rueve, S.J. 


T was with great interest that I 
read the above informative ar- 
ticle, and I give my hearty concur- 
rence to nearly all the positive items 
it contains. But it was written as a 
refutation of mine which appeared 
in the November issue of THE CaTH- 
oLic Worx», and I have been invited 
to write a rebuttal in limited space. 


The limitation makes it impossible 
for me to take up each point in turn, 
and so I should like first to indicate 
some general features: 

(a) Much of the article is taken 
up with charges against Commu- 
nism; and hence to rebut them 
would be to defend a system that I 
consider both atheistic and unwork- 
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able, and also forbidden by divine 
law. To one who reads the above 
article without having read mine in 
the November issue, it would seem 
that I had defended Communism— 
which I decidedly did not do. In 
other words, most of the arguments 
given are not to the point as a refu- 
tation of my article; in fact, I agree 
with them in general. 

(b) Father Weaver simply made 
a mistake when he was “expecting 
to find a condemnation of the meth- 
ods mentioned” in his first para- 
graph. I condemn them too, but 
not in the November article; he 
chooses to write about one kind of 
abuse, I chose to write about a dif- 
ferent topic. I wrote: “The purpose 
of this article is not to point out the 
evils of Communism, but to indicate 
some of the difficulties of our anti- 
Communistic position” (paragraph 
3 of my article). As to his expecta- 
tion of “proposals for a more rea- 
sonable and realistic approach to 
the problem,” I proposed such 
measures very briefly in the last 
paragraph of the article, namely, to 
bring about a wider distribution of 
goods and to inculcate religion. 
Briefly, I say, for my whole article 
was purposely negative and its tenor 
of self-criticism was devised in or- 
der to provoke thought. The article 
made no pretense of being a com- 
plete presentation; in fact, just an 
hour before I received Father Weav- 
er’s attack in the mail, I had begun 
to write a supplementary article. 

(c) I did not state that all the 
arguments are infeasible in regard 
to all hearers, nor that “all our dia- 
lectic ammunition against Commu- 
nism is so much sawdust.” But I 
do maintain that a number of the 
arguments often used against it are 
invalid because they arise from an 
ignoratio elenchi, others that are 


most valid do not bring conviction 
to people who are not sufficiently 
educated nor to those who are sub- 
jected to Communist propaganda. 
And I indicate that, after all, what 
really counts is to restore religion 
to America and to broaden the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Theoretical 
refutation may have its value, but 
“unless serious attempts be made, 
with all energy and without delay 
to put them into practice (the ideas 
urged in Rerum Novarum), let no- 
body persuade himself that the 
peace and tranquillity of human so- 
ciety can be effectively defended 
against the forces of revolution” 
(Quadragesimo Anno, § 24). 


Now to take up some of the indi- 
vidual points, as far as my allotted 
limit permits: 

Father Weaver promises to “at- 
tempt to indicate that the argu- 
ments against Communism — eco- 
nomic, political, philosophical and 
religious, are conclusive. ...” But 
later he disclaims the burden of pre- 
senting the philosophical ar gu- 
ment: “That which Father Rueve 
gratuitously asserted, I gratuitously 
deny.” Now, this is a good tactic in 
debate, but the writer forgets that 
there was no debate till he wrote his 
article; I certainly never had him 
in mind as an opponent. In fact, I 
think that all my assertions in the 
article under attack, are gratuitous, 
i.e., they are not accompanied by 
proofs. He might just as well deny 
that I used by own name: for that 
was not proved either. I myself use 
the philosophical argument in class, 
but my limited experience in teach- 
ing ethics (which began only ten 
years ago) has convinced me that it 
does not produce much impression 
on college Freshmen, though it does 
succeed much better with Juniors 
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and Seniors. Personally I do not 
consider it “hypocrisy” to use a 
valid argument in the hope that 
some may appreciate its force, even 
if I fear some may not. 

The quotation from I Was a So- 
viet Worker is just an example of 
what I contend; and I too maintain 
that the accounts of tourists are un- 
reliable. But I say that they pro- 
duce a deep impression on hearers. 
And my article says further that 
they receive additional publicity 
from our secular press. Now, it is 
often difficult to defend one’s use 
of figurative language, but I wish to 
defend the use of “discordant 
squeak” as descriptive of the facts. 
Discordant means “contradictory”; 
and squeak means “a thin, sharp, 
penetrating sound.” (Cf. Standard 
Dictionary.) I maintain that the 
contention that Soviet economic 
conditions are poor is “contradic- 
tory” to the report of the tourists 
and the secular press; and I main- 
tain that it is a “thin sound” in 
comparison with the thunderous 
roll of praise that meets the reader 
of newspapers and magazines. 

Harold Denny’s articles are im- 
pressive, but without the gift of 
prophecy I could not take note of 
September articles when writing 
before September. The books listed 
and quoted by Father Weaver, he 
considers convincing. They cer- 
tainly are a consolation to myself 
and many more who needed no con- 
vincing. But may I call attention 
to the fact that they have not con- 
vinced so intelligent a man as Earl 
Browder, to say nothing of thou- 
sands of others? I have even heard 
the suggestion that they may per- 
haps do as much harm as good by 
giving hard-hearted capitalists a 
sense of security! But all these 
writings together are infinitesimal 
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in volume when compared with the 
pro-Soviet propaganda. And fur- 
thermore, as far as I recall at pres- 
ent, they do exactly what I men- 
tioned in my article: they compare 
present Russia with America in- 
stead of comparing it with Czarist 
Russia. Once you have convinced 
a Communist that you are too in- 
telligent to swallow his “working- 
man’s paradise” line, he will argue 
that although conditions are not so 
good as in America, they are better 
than under the Czar. 

“Communists (at least in this 
country) deny the atheism of their 
system.” This is not a statement 
that absolutely every one—down to 
the last individual—makes this de- 
nial; and note this, it is not a state- 
ment that the individuals all deny 
that they are atheists. For those 
who were atheists independently of 
Communism, flock to it. I say they 
deny that their system is atheistic, 
and Father Weaver quotes Lenin 
and Browder advising the partisans 
to conceal the atheism! So he 
agrees that this is the party strat- 
egy, and admits that “some of them 
follow the counsel that Lenin lays 
down.” Therefore there are Com- 
munists who deny the atheism of 
their system, are there not? Of 
course I agree with Father Weaver 
when he maintains that a system 
based upon dialectical materialism 
is ipso facto atheistic; but I main- 
tain that many Communists deny 
that, and thereby deceive many of 
their listeners. It is difficult to de- 
termine just what an arguing Com- 
munist means by an atheistic sys- 
tem, but he certainly distinguishes 
it from what he calls an attack on 
“privileged religious system,” and 
he certainly does not call a system 
atheistic which educates children 
and adults into denial of God so that 
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they no longer want to worship 
Him. I have no space to enter into 
the genesis of my conclusion, but 
experience has taught me that when 
you push a Communist he would 
limit his definition something like 
this: Only that political system is 
atheistic which successfully pre- 
vents from divine worship, both 
interior and exterior, those who 
want to worship God. On this basis 
they can deny the atheism of their 
system. (I sincerely hope I shall 
not be suspected or accused of sub- 
scribing to this definition.) 
Honestly, I have not “met num- 
berless people with no religious af- 
filiation, who, nevertheless, were 
deeply religious.” At present I 
cannot recall any such, and if I ever 
did meet such they were not num- 
berless or even numerous. I have 
met plenty without religious affilia- 
tions who, nevertheless, believe that 
God exists; but as I understand the 
phrase “deeply religious,” it applies 
to a life whose thoughts and actions 
are strongly influenced by the re- 
alization of God’s existence and His 
laws. As stated in my article, many 
who have religious affiliations do 
not qualify as deeply religious. 
“Does Father Rueve mean that we 
are in a position that we must de- 
fend Capitalism as is?” Decidedly, 
NO, as is evident from paragraph 4 
of my article. “Charge”: to lay or 
impose something upon, as a load, 
trust, or requirement. (Standard 
Dictionary.) Now, one of the favor- 
ite arguments of Communists is to 
parade the undeniable evils of pres- 
ent-day capitalism, and when we 
oppose them they try to maneuver 
us into the position of defending the 
system with its evils — which, of 
course, is indefensible. And when 
we oppose Communism the money- 
barons pat us on the back, for they 
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think we are trying to perpetuate 
their strangle-hold on the poor. 
Therefore the statement in the No- 
vember article means that our oppo- 
sition is mistaken by both classes; 
both mistakenly expect us to defend 
present-day capitalism. And I am 
surprised that anybody could doubt 
the meaning of it. 

The 1933 famine in the Ukraine 
was not an evidence of economic in- 
efficiency, but of wanton inhuman- 
ity and cruelty. 

It is perfectly true to say that the 
Russian economic system is one of 
capitalism, but that is not to contro- 
vert anything I said. If you tell a 
Communist that the Soviet Union 
has deserted some of the principles 
of Marx, he is not much interested: 
fed on propaganda, he argues that 
concretely the Soviet Union is pro- 
gressing. In passing, I may men- 
tion that to allege economic in- 
equalities is not to declare a de- 
parture from Communistic prin- 
ciples. For the slogan of the pres- 
ent transitional stage (Socialism) is 
“From each according to his ability, 
to each according to his work”; and 
the slogan of the millennium (Com- 
munism) is “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to 
his need.” Equality was held out 
as a bait in the early years for the 
urban and rural down-and-outers, 
when the Bolsheviks had to allure 
adherents to their side; and it is still 
held out to American down-and- 
outers to attract them. But equality 
has never been an official principle 
of the Communists; and that is why 
even Hollywood, with its enormous 
salaries, is not free from Commu- 
nism. 

Father Weaver’s retort in his sec- 
ond-last paragraph would be excel- 
lent if it were to the point, that is, 
if a prison were a court. I wrote 
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about prison cruelty, and even al- 
lowed the well-founded probability 
that the lot in them is extremely 
hard; in refutation he alleges that 
the judicial system is cruel. To il- 
lustrate the difference: in this coun- 
try the judicial system is extremely 
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mild and lax, but many of our pris- 
ons are quite severe. 

Compressed though it is, this re- 
buttal has exceeded the allotted 
number of words, and I must leave 
the other points to the reader’s dis- 
cernment. 


FOR CHILDREN BORN ON THE DOLE 


By EILEEN DUGGAN 


Qu earth is not entailed—it does not pass 
Like duchies down from first-born to first-born. 

You are co-heirs of it, O lad and lass, 

Too small as yet for pity or for scorn. 

See to it, seedlings, that you own your furrow, 

Ah, has a lady-bird its stem on lease 

Or is a hare constrained to rent its burrow? 

I tell you that in freehold lies your peace. 

And that is not a dream; it is a right. 

Your elders now who in the dark are groping 

Will be content to wander in this night 

If justice brings to you the fruit of hoping. 

This charity is not that reckless love 

Which was enjoined upon the rich young man 

Nor is it like the manna from above— 

It is but wrung as law and statute can 

From givers quick to clamp a surly fist. 

With you it lies to spurn conscripted offers, 

To keep with toil our ancient, honored tryst 

And stint the usurers of brimming coffers. 

Call justice in to conquer avarice 

And your sons’ sons her glory will inherit; 

She will restore that power of sacrifice 

Which is the naked splendor of the spirit! 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, JEFFERSON AND THE SOUTH 


By Pierre CRABITES 


T is a mistake to say that the 
Democratic party, under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is forced to discard 
its Jeffersonian principles. It is er- 
roneous to hold that the South can- 
not give her support to the exten- 
sion of the powers of the national 
government without being recreant 
to her heritage. 

The truth of the matter is: 

(1) that President Roosevelt, in 
seeking to extend the authority of 
the federal government, is following 
the example set by President Jef- 
ferson, and 

(2) that the South, from the in- 
ception of our national life has con- 
sistently favored the broadening of 
the attributes of the federal govern- 
ment. She has, as a whole, never at- 
tacked this principle, although she 
has, as a whole, opposed its applica- 
tion whenever she has felt that it 
was sought to use it as a club to 
thwart her in carrying out her views 
in connection with one phase or an- 
other of the Negro question. 

Emphasis has just been placed 
upon President Jefferson’s example. 
This has been done because what he 
wrote or said is of but secondary im- 
portance. What he did is what has 
made history, and it is interesting 
to trace the analogy between his line 
of conduct when in office and that 
of President Roosevelt. 

The first point which arrests at- 
tention is that if the present encum- 
bent waited until his reélection be- 
fore coming to grips with the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 


Jefferson, according to Dean Al- 
fange’s recent work, The Supreme 
Court and the National Will: 


“inaugurated his first term with a 
systematic offensive against the fed- 
eral judiciary, the citadel of Fed- 
eralist power. He removed the new 
district judges appointed by Adams 
immediately before retirement. .. . 
He greeted the epoch-making de- 
cision in Marbury vs Madison with 
the lament that it gave to the one 
branch of the government which is 
‘unelected by and independent of 
the nation’ the exclusive right to 
prescribe rules for the others; and 
that it made the Constitution ‘a 
mere thing of wax in the hands of 
the judiciary which they may twist 
and shape into any form they 
please.’ ” 


No financial crisis greeted Presi- 
dent Jefferson upon his induction 
into office. But shortly after he 
took his seat he learned that Spain 
had retroceded Louisiana to France. 
He had no illusions in regard to the 
significance of such a mighty power 
planted between the Western coun- 
try and the outlet to the sea. He 
knew that it foretold the creation of 
a great Colonial empire not only at 
America’s gate but across the only 
threshold that her Western lands 
had to the sea. He interpreted it as 
a challenge and determined to cir- 
cumvent it. 

Jefferson did not look up the law 
and ask himself: “Have I the con- 
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stitutional authority to acquire New 
Orleans through which the produce 
of three-eighths of our territory 
must pass to market?” He was con- 
fronted with a condition and not a 
theory. He went ahead and, taking 
the bull by the horns, sent his emis- 
saries to France with instructions to 
attempt to acquire “the island of 
Orleans and the Floridas.” 

As a matter of fact, Jefferson felt 
that the United States had no war- 
rant in law to take over this entre- 
pét. He considered that a Constitu- 
tional amendment would be neces- 
sary to authorize its acquisition. 
But the emergency which confront- 
ed him was imperative. His patriot- 
ism, his keen insight into the reali- 
ties of life, his sense of responsibil- 
ity dictated his action. He had no 
time to lose. He had to act at once 
or permit America’s Western coun- 
try to be bottled up by the French. 
He subordinated red tape to com- 
mon sense. 

The unanimous opinion of his 
fellow countrymen of the twentieth 
century applauds his courage and 
does not condemn him for having 
allowed his conscience to take pre- 
cedence over the Constitution. 
There is no consensus of opinion 
which blames him for not having 
had the purchase of Louisiana vali- 
dated by a Constitutional amend- 
ment after the acquisition of the ter- 
ritory. 

Jefferson’s party had an unassail- 
able hold upon the electorate for the 
twenty-one years immediately fol- 
lowing his bold display of moral 
courage. It could have put through 
the requisite constitutional provi- 
sion without the slightest difficulty. 

Conditions in this country in an 
economic, industrial and financial 
sense were just as bad in 1933 and 
1934 as they were in an interna 
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tional sense in 1801 when President 
Jefferson rose to the emergency and 
sent his representatives to Paris 
with a mandate which transcended 
his appreciation of the Constitu- 
tional authority of the federal goy- 
ernment. 

As a matter of fact, they were 
worse. The strength of a nation de- 
pends in the last analysis upon the 
moral fiber of its citizenship. 
Wealth, armaments, man power are 
of transcendent importance, but it 
is the man back of the gold, the man 
back of the cannons, the man back 
of the Kannonen futter that tells the 
tale. In 1801, America had a citi- 
zenship which was optimism per- 
sonified, which was incomparable in 
its driving power, which put Jeffer- 
son at the head of the moral élite 
of the world. In 1933 the sky could 
not have been blacker. 

Americans are prone to forget all 
this. They condone Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s wanton illegality, they ap- 
plaud it when they know that even 
the bottling up of our Western coun- 
try in 1801 could not have arrested 
the dynamic greatness of the Ameri- 
can citizenship of that epoch. 

It is but fair to assume that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did not believe, when 
he introduced his remedial legisla- 
tion, that it was unconstitutional. 
But whether he did or did not is be- 
side the issue. He had to do some- 
thing heroic in 1933 and 1934 to 
stem the tide. America’s industrial, 
financial and economic condition 
was believed to be rotten to the core. 
Her morale was worse. The people 
were afraid of their own shadow. 

It was President Roosevelt’s duty 
then, as it had been President Jef- 
ferson’s in 1801 when he sent his 
men to France to “acquire the 
island of Orleans and the Filori- 
das,” and in 1803 when he pur- 
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chased Louisiana, to adopt the 
means commensurate to the end en- 
visaged. 

Had the latter sat back and prated 
about the law when he learned that 
Spain had retroceded Louisiana to 
France, not only would the nation 
have lost confidence in his leader- 
ship but the opportunity to acquire 
the vast empire which is now ours 
would have been lost. Had the 
former not been ruthless, had he not 
been drastic, had he not been dra- 
matic in 1933 and 1934 he would not 
have won the grip upon the heart 
and the imagination of the masses 
of the American people which in 
those crucial moments was essential 
to the welfare of American institu- 
tions. 

In other words, the very soul of 
the nation was shot to pieces when 
Herbert Hoover retired from office. 
It required for its rehabilitation not 
carefully worded prescriptions 
taken from the pharmacopeia of 
specialists skilled in drafting germ- 
proof legislation but bills which had 
the broad sweep, the resonant ap- 
peal, the soothing properties which 
the state of the nerves of the people 
demanded. The essential thing at 
that time was to get the masses to 
have confidence in Roosevelt and to 
believe that they had found a Mes- 
sias who had the guts to attempt to 
save them and the courage, if need 
be, to respect the rule of conduct 
so aptly expressed by the French 
maxim: “Qu’il faut savoir sortir de 
la légalité pour rentrer dans le 
droit.” Freely translated this 
means that “one must know how to 
depart from the domain of strict le- 
gality when it becomes necessary to 
leave it for the purpose of doing 
what is fundamentally right.” 

This principle contains the syn- 
thesis of Thomas Jefferson’s phi- 


losophy as applied by him when fill- 
ing the post now occupied by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. His writings, as a 
publicist, may be attuned to a differ- 
ent but not to a necessarily contra- 
dictory note. But it is what he did 
when President that interests pos- 
terity. His mode of grappling with 
the Louisiana emergency gives the 
key to his conception of duty. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s way of facing a no 
less imminent danger is truly Jeffer- 
sonian in its ruthless disregard for 
wax and parchment and its rugged 
regard for the rule which the Latins 
had in mind when they said “Salus 
populi suprema lex” (the welfare of 
the people is the supreme law). 

President Jefferson’s illegal act 
secured for the nation a wide ex- 
panse of territory and gave it its 
greatest impulse to leadership since 
the surrender at Yorktown. Amer- 
ica has to-day forgotten the cry of 
“help me, Cassius, or I sink” which 
resounded throughout the land on 
March 4, 1933. Her citizens are 
prone to construe President Roose- 
velt’s courage in saving their soul, 
in making men of them, in the light 
of a microscopic investigation into 
the legality of the measures he then 
deemed necessary. It is submitted 
that only those who to-day would 
be prepared to attack Jefferson’s 
memory for having acquired Louisi- 
ana have a right to assume such an 
attitude. 


Southerners dominated the policy 
of the United States from Washing- 
ton’s first inauguration to Lincoln’s 
installation. This categorical state- 
ment does not overlook the fact that 
during these seventy-two years six 
men born and reared in the North 
filled the office of President. They 
were John Adams, John Quincy | 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, Millard 
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Fillmore, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan. 

Not one of them was given a sec- 
ond term, although every Southern- 
er who preceded Lincoln and who 
did not die in office, with the excep- 
tion of James K. Polk of Tennessee, 
was accorded this honor. And two 
of them, Tyler and Fillmore, 
reached the chief magistracy be- 
cause the two Southern-born men 
who headed their ticket died before 
their mandate expired. And these 
Vice-Presidents elevated to the 
Presidency were not elected at the 
expiration of their term. 

Of the first five men born in the 
North whom the nation chose for 
the Presidency during the period 
preceding 1861, one, John Quincy 
Adams, failed to get his commission 
from the people. He obtained it be- 
cause the election of 1824 was 
thrown into the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

His three opponents, Jackson of 
Tennessee, Clay of Kentucky, and 
Crawford of Georgia, all of them 
Southerners, polled a far greater ag- 
gregate vote than he did, and one of 
them, Andrew Jackson, obtained 
more electoral votes than he did. A 
fluke, or as John Randolph put it, 
“an unholy alliance between a Puri- 
tan and a Blackleg” put him in 
office. He owed his success to 
Henry Clay and it is generally be- 
lieved that he paid his political debt 
by making the Kentuckian his Sec- 
retary of State. 

So absolutely was the South in 
the saddle during the John Quincy 
Adams tenure that not only is it said 
that Clay overshadowed him but it 
is admitted that Southerners direct- 
ed the political strategy of the 1828 
election. John Quincy Adams is 
one of the great men of American 
history. But it was after he had 
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retired from the Presidency that he 
showed his true mettle. He was like 
good wine. He grew better with 
age. The success of his administra- 
tion was marred by the fact that he 
was obviously a minority President 
who was effaced by his Secretary of 
State. 

Van Buren was another William 
H. Taft. This means that just as 
the popular and forceful Theodore 
Roosevelt made his Secretary of 
War the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency and then won the 
1903 election for the urbane Ohian, 
so did Andrew Jackson hand pick 
Martin Van Buren for the Demo- 
cratic party and elect him. This is 
but another way of saying that the 
New Yorker was the Tennessean’s 
alter ego and that Southerners 
called the tune from 1837 to 1841. 

The label, “Northern men with 
Southern sympathies” has been so 
tenaciously affixed to Pierce of New 
Hampshire, and Buchanan of Penn- 
sylvania that it is unnecessary to 
run the gamut of what they did and 
did not do in an attempt to show 
that the South was in the ascendant 
when they were in office. 

With the exception of the John 
Adams four-year period this com- 
pletes the list of the Northern inter- 
missions in the South’s overlordship 
of the United States. He was chosen 
largely because he had been George 
Washington’s Vice-President and 
because it was felt that his selection 
would obviate, or at all events, post- 
pone a test of strength between Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton. And besides 
John Marshall of Virginia, the Fed- 
eralist of Federalists, was the over- 
shadowing member of his adminis- 
tration. 

It is not in a spirit of braggadocio 
that these details are given. They 
define a proposition which is but of 
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secéndary interest. The corollary 
which flows from it is of moment. 

It is to the effect that as history 
teaches that no segment of society, 
no group of men, no political organ- 
ization has ever held power for a 
prolonged period without seeking to 
consolidate and expand its author- 
ity, the conclusion is inevitable that 
as the South ruled the federal gov- 
ernment from 1789 to 1861 it strove 
to buttress and widen the preroga- 
tives of the national government. 

When political leaders taste the 
sweets of office for a prolonged pe- 
riod they become imperialists. This 
springs from their longing to ex- 
pand their power. They yearn for 
a larger theater in which to display 
their talent, for a wider stage across 
which they may strut, for more lus- 
cious emoluments than those which 
a small circle may make possible. 

Jefferson’s purchase of Louisiana 
does not justify these statements. 
His party had not, in 1803, been in 
power long enough to warrant any 
such inferences. But when Florida 
was acquired in 1819, without any 
qualms of conscience about the 
necessity of amending the Constitu- 
tion, there began to be something at 
work besides the factors which had 
appealed to Jefferson. 

By that date Southerners recog- 
nized the potentialities of Eli Whit- 
ney’s cotton gin and craved for 
Florida because they felt that its ac- 
quisition would enable them to ex- 
pand the cotton acreage of the 
United States. Their financial in- 
terests coincided with the political 
instinct of their representatives in 
Washington who, by that time, had 
developed the imperialistic sense of 
longing for power latent in every 
group enthroned in office. 

The Northerners retaliated by 
convincing themselves that slavery 


was immoral. They thus, as a class, 
did not take kindly to the absorp- 
tion of Florida. 

As the national government was 
the agency which was charged with 
the responsibility of annexing this 
territory it follows that in 1819 the 
South, for selfish reasons, and her 
politicians because they ran true to 
form, were thinking in terms of 
strengthening the tentacles of 
Washington. And the North, for 
motives which need not be dis- 
cussed, and her politicians because 
they too followed the herd instinct 
of their breed, when long unfed by 
political pap, gravitated into the 
opposite camp. 

The fight that revolved around 
the recognition of the independence 
of Texas and the struggle that ended 
in the war with Mexico had the 
same economic background, the 
same marshaling of the consciences 
of the North, the same political line- 
up in the nation’s capital. 

This is but another way of saying 
that Southerners were enthusiastic 
expansionists and Northerners hide- 
bound contractionists and that the 
South centered her hopes upon a 
national government whose conduct 
was worthy of the Southerner who 
gave his name to the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and that Northerners and the 
North had been so long out of office 
that their program, like that of all 
minorities, reflected the mentality 
of critics and not of empire-builders. 

It will be recalled that several 
years before the Mexican War the 
South had been afforded an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that it was 
not greed for territory adaptable to 
slavery that had made her political 
expansionists and as such support- 
ers of a strong central government. 
Reference is made to the claim ad- 
vanced to Oregon. ° 
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It was obvious to every Southern- 
er that that territory could not even- 
tually be converted into slave states. 
The politicians who were then at the 
helm in the South and who were in- 
fluential in Washington had, by that 
time, become such imperialists that 
they too joined in the cry of “50-40 
or fight.” It was a Northern Secre- 
tary of State who had the common 
sense to be less chauvinistic. 

The same spirit of putting expan- 
sion before local interests—that is 
to say, of making the omnipotence 
of Washington inevitable — guided 
the Southerners who were in power 
when American and Mexican dele- 
gates met to draft the terms of 
peace. 

Had President Polk and his confi- 
dants not have been imperialists be- 
fore they were slave owners they 
would have said: “This war was 
fought to demonstrate our right to 
recognize the independence of 
Texas, which Sam Houston had 
won on the field of battle. We re- 
fuse to consider any extraneous 
matter.” It is difficult to see what 
answer the North could have made 
to this definition of policy. 

Such a declaration would have 
made the slave-owning South the 
sole beneficiary of the war. But 
Polk and his inner circle thought as 
statesmen whose party had, as they 
believed, a strangle hold on the fed- 
eral government. They allowed im- 
perialism and the atavistic tendency 
of all politicians who have been for 
a long time in power to gain the 
upper hand. They purchased at 
their price from Mexico an immense 
expanse of territory which they 
knew was not suitable to slave labor 
and they did not insist upon any 
compensatory advantage for the 
slave owning interests. 

It is not in a spirit of praise or 
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blame that this is said about what 
took place in drawing up the treaty 
of peace between Mexico and the 
United States. The sole objective is 
to show that the absorption of every 
acre of this newly acquired expanse, 
with the sole exception of Texas, 
which was de facto an independent 
country before the war, necessarily 
strengthened the hands of the fed- 
eral government. This is said be- 
cause it was then taken for granted 
that many years would elapse be- 
fore the territories thus called into 
being would become states and in 
that way escape from the control of 
Washington. 

Events moved rapidly after the 
Mexican War. The South began to 
speak of states rights, not because 
Southerners had ceased to think 
along lines of expansion, but be- 
cause the growth in population 
north of the Mason and Dixon line 
caused them to reopen the old issue 
that had given much concern to the 
Fathers of the Republic. They were 
not opposed to a strong central gov- 
ernment. What they wanted, as its 
outward expression was not mere 
numbers but a recognition of the 
rights of the states themselves. 

There was never a time when 
Southerners regretted having made 
the federal government a virile en- 
tity. They considered that the 
Union was strongest because it was 
a voluntary and not a compulsory 
bond. Their tactics were not di- 
rected towards weakening the cen- 
tral power but merely towards pro- 
testing against a counting of noses 
effacing the concept of stateshood. 
They always prided themselves up- 
on the fact that they were the archi- 
tects of the nation’s greatness and 
that the nation could not be a nation 
if it were spineless. 

What made Beauregard fire upon 
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Fort Sumter was the fact that the 
Northern states, by electing Lincoln, 
gave their numerical superiority to 
the Republican party which defied 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the symbol of federal author- 
ity. Reference is here made to the 
circumstance that the Great Eman- 
cipator had attuned his political 
campaign to an attack upon the 
Dred Scott decision; that is to say, 
to an assault upon the central 
power. 

Feeling that the electoral college 
was committed to electing a minor- 
ity candidate who was pledged to 
emasculate the very genius of the 
national government, the South con- 
sidered that being forced to witness 
the spectacle of a nation’s defiance 
of the highest expression of its au- 
thority, her devotion to the very 
principle of a strong central govern- 
ment forced her to retire from a 
Pact which she had loved all the 
more because she had deemed it 
to be purely voluntary and revo- 
cable. 

When the arbitrament of the 
sword overruled the Dred Scott case 
by the decision handed down at 
Appomattox in Lee vs. Grant, the 
Negro question caused the South to 
cry out against the abuse of federal 
power. Southerners were not then 
opposed to a strong federal govern- 
ment. What they objected to was 
the fact that Washington used its 
might in a manner which they con- 
sidered arbitrary and unjust. 

If the records of Southern Sena- 
tors and Representatives be studied 
it will be seen that before the Civil 
War and since they have, as a class, 
supported, for example, all meas- 
ures for the building of national 
roads, the making of national parks, 


and the control of rivers, harbors 
and waterways. 

The objection will be raised that 
since 1861 the nation as a whole has 
relegated Southern statesmen to the 
rear and that these seventy-six 
years of eclipse more than overbal- 
ance the shorter period upon which 
so much emphasis has been placed. 
The question of fact thus raised will 
not be discussed. All that will be 
said is that the South is so pre- 
eminently an Anglo-Saxon country 
that her traditions of leadership are 
not forgotten and that rightfully or 
wrongfully Southerners continue to 
look upon the national government, 
the greatness of America and her 
incomparable future as the off- 
spring of the brain of her sons. 

Whether such a state of mind is 
or is not symptomatic of paranoia is 
beside the issue. All that interests 
this discussion is the fact that as the 
New Deal is the present expression 
of the imperialistic tendency of the 
federal government the South is 
temperamentally inclined to look 
with favor upon this broadening of 
the base of national authority. She 
made Washington what it is to-day, 
the hub of America. What has 
taken place since 1861 is but an 
evolution of what began before that 
date. 

This does not mean that the South 
necessarily gives her approval to all 
the measures sponsored by the pres- 
ent administration. All that is 
meant is that she is not false to her 
traditions in considering that their 
enactment lies within the purview 
of the authority of the national gov- 
ernment which she sought in prac- 
tice, if not in theory to make as ab- 
sorbent as a sponge, in regard to all 
matters not reserved to the states. 








HOW HOP SING SAVED HIS FACE 


By JAcosp Eton CONNER 


OU would have said at once that 
he well deserved his name, Hop 
Sing,— this jolly, smiling, good- 
natured, “workee-alle-timee” China- 
man, busy from morn till night and 
sometimes till far into the night. In 
fact, his name fitted him better than 
his loose, flapping garments as he 
bustled about his shop, giving or- 
ders to his workmen, laying out the 
jobs for them, and seeing that none 
of their precious time was wasted. 
His shop stood flush with the side- 
walk, and the whole interior was 
open to view. For it had no front 
to speak of except the board shut- 
ters which were put up at night, 
firmly fastened, and then taken 
down in the morning for business. 
Midway of the room a curtain ran 
across to provide the necessary pri- 
vacy of a residence for himself and 
Mrs. Hop Sing, and the three cun- 
ning little youngsters whose in- 
quisitive faces could not always be 
kept behind it. Such intruders must 
not be admitted where work was 
going on, so the stern voice of pater- 
nal authority often sent them 
scurrying out of sight. 

Hop Sing’s place of business was 
only one of many fronting on rue 
Catinat, the Main Street of the city 
of Saigon, where the French tri- 
color proclaims its authority over 
all Indo-China. And if you were 
to walk from one end of rue Catinat 
to the other you would see every- 
where the “open-faced-shop” with 
a dwelling in the rear, whether it 
were that of a tailor, shoemaker, 
blacksmith,—anything indeed but a 


banker or a jeweler, who would of 
course be above such economies. 
Whatever it might be, nothing could 
be allowed to interfere with the 
business going on in the shop, and 
that’s why Mrs. Hop Sing and the 
aforementioned youngsters intrude 
so little into this story. 

Hop Sing being a tailor was ready 
to take your measure for a tropical 
suit of white duck, or as many as 
you chose to make it at “five dollars 
Mex” per suit, the cloth to be of a 
specified quality, the buttons not 
included. Tropical suits are made 
with buttons removable, mind you, 
but Hop Sing would not have in- 
cluded them anyhow without add- 
ing to the price. For he cut his quo- 
tations as closely as he cut his cloth, 
and there was precious little margin 
left to his account. And again, if 
he promised it to you in “thlee day” 
you could bank on that promise and 
you knew it. His spoken word was 
as good as his written guarantee, 
for both were faultless. His calcu- 
lations were made with scrupulous 
exactness, his prices were “reason- 
able” it must be allowed, and his 
margin of profit was narrow to a de- 
gree unknown except among those 
of his own race. And to the honor 
of that race be it said in all justice, 
that this description would fit over 
ninety out of every hundred of 
them, and their credit in Saigon was 
second to none. Whenever they 
agreed to a bargain their word was 
“can-do,” hence they were known 
as the “can-do-boys.” 

The Chinese New Year was ap- 
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proaching, and the neighbors no- 
ticed that Hop Sing’s face grew 
longer each day. Oh ye who are not 
Chinese, could you but know! For 
listen! a Chinaman must finish the 
year out of debt or with all his obli- 
gations covered,—he absolutely 
must, there are no two ways about 
it. Not to do so is to lose credit, lose 
standing in the community, lose so- 
cial caste, lose respectability,—in a 
word, “lose face.” And when a 
Chinaman has lost all that he might 
as well leave for America or some 
other outlandish place where they 
don’t know and appreciate what it 
means to be a real Chinaman. His 
“tong,” or local village commune, is 
not a band of villains, mind you, and 
when it outlaws you it is better to 
join some unknown tong abroad, 
where you can at least keep each 
other in countenance. Hop Sing 
was wondering all this time why 
misfortune should have kept so far 
away from him for years, and then 
suddenly without warning pounce 
upon him once, twice and three 
times since the last New Year, show- 
ing no mercy whatever to the poor 
squirming wretch down in the dirt. 
But it does just that way elsewhere 
as well as in Saigon though Hop 
Sing didn’t know it, so he thought 
that the tale of his woes was tragic 
beyond that of all human kind. 

Sad it was indeed. To begin with, 
there was the strike in his shop, led 
by a bothersome journeyman from 
Singapore, who had a lot to say to 
the other workmen about the higher 
pay and shorter hours down there. 
And it must be admitted that the 
argument was very strong against 
Hop Sing, though he, being the em- 
ployer, couldn’t see it that way. The 
customary day’s work in his shop 
was from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing till nine at night, and the work- 
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men thought that a twelve hour day 
was long enough. Public sympathy 
was decidedly with them, so they 
won out. It was in vain for Hop 
Sing to protest that it was unreason- 
able, seeing that he had his con- 
tracts to meet at the old prices. 
Yes, they won out, and it seriously 
diminished his too narrow margin 
of profits, but Hop Sing could only 
grumble and sigh as he thought of 
the future—and accept fate. 

Then there was the great “dragon 
festival,” a most unusual event that 
happens but once or twice in a life- 
time. It was a season of jubilee, 
when every Chinaman must close 
his shop, or sit in his doorway, 
smoking and smiling and nodding 
to all passing friends and acquaint- 
ances. For the great parade he 
must decorate his children as lav- 
ishly as he could afford, and supply 
them with an abundance of fire- 
crackers. Everyone who could af- 
ford it must provide a pony, richly 
bedecked, on which his little boy 
rode in a perfect triumph of tinsel 
and silk, attended by an anxious do- 
mestic on foot and another at the 
head of the vicious little beast. He 
must spend money for still more 
firecrackers and joss-sticks, filling 
the air with the fragrance thereof. 
Then there was the supreme spec- 
tacle of the festive season, the grand 
paper dragon nearly one hundred 
feet long, who paraded the streets in 
all his imposing hideousness, wind- 
ing his caterpillar course through 
the main thoroughfares of the city, 
his great round eyes a terror to all 
beholders. Besides all this, there 
were lesser demons whose business 
it was to dance and cavort at the 
street corners for the amusement of 
the crowd, making the little boys 
fairly scream with envy and delight. 
It was a boy’s parade all right, what-’ 
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ever its significance may have been 
to the elders. 

Finally there were the musicians 
for the parade, and a Chinese pro- 
cessional orchestra is no small mat- 
ter. Its size is limited only by the 
extent of the procession. There 
were fiddles, flutes, oboes, clarion- 
ets, drums, and every kind of cym- 
bal and gong that could make a 
noise,—all scattered throughout the 
length of the parade. For a China- 
man does not want his processional 
music bunched at the head of the 
column, but prefers to have it dis- 
tributed along the way. He gets 
more out of it because it lasts longer. 
Besides it is evident that this ar- 
rangement has other advantages. 
For instance each artist plays his 
own tune regardless of the others. 
He can be the star performer on his 
own chosen instrument, thus pro- 
viding opportunity for a whole pro- 
cession of stars. Then, too, the 
marchers are saved the necessity of 
keeping step, which under the cir- 
cumstances would be quite out of 
the question, and foreign to the 
tastes of an unmilitary people any- 
how. All the artist has to do is to 
stick to melody and ignore har- 
mony. He can indulge himself in a 
delightful free-and-easiness, just 
like a real artist when he cuts loose 
from the accompaniment and goes it 
alone in a brilliant cadenza, he can 
improvise, play ad libitum,—just 
any old way that pleases him, and 
consider the whole thing artistic. 
At any rate this arrangement is con- 
vincing enough to satisfy the China- 
man, and that is all that concerns us. 

So the great dragon festival was 
the event of a lifetime, the subject 
of much chattering comment both 
before and after the celebration. 
“Yes,” said poor Hop Sing, “but it 
costs a lot of money.” 
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The crowning misfortune of the 
year was the death of his good 
friend, the comprador, a double 
misfortune indeed. The personal 
loss was enough to mourn, but there 
was more to follow. A few days 
after the demise an elegantly en- 
graved announcement of the sad 
news was sent to each of his friends. 
Custom demanded that everyone 
who received this announcement 
attend the funeral, follow on foot in 
reverent silence and bear aloft a 
decorated silk banner proclaiming a 
suitable sentiment. The banner was 
then to be left for the solace of the 
departed at the home of the rela- 
tives. Hop Sing, in spite of the genu- 
ine grief he felt for the loss of his 
friend, sighed again and again at the 
thought of the fifty dollars that the 
banner would cost him. Socially 
considered the custom could not 
have been ignored under any cir- 
cumstances, but in the case of the 
comprador it was mandatory. 

For the comprador is no small 
functionary in a Chinese community 
in the Far East when he is con- 
nected with a bank. It is he who 
stands credit guarantor for all the 
Chinese doing business in his bank. 
That is to say, for all whom he will 
permit to do business therein. That 
is precisely what the bank pays him 
for. Evidently he must be a man of 
means to fill such a post. He must 
know the financial standing of all 
his customers. If any of them 
should default it is his loss. Now 
when it is remembered what hap- 
pens to a Chinaman who cannot 
pay up at New Year’s it is evident 
that the comprador’s position is one 
of unusual gravity. His decision 
may be more than a decree of insol- 
vency. It may be a sentence of ex- 
communication and perpetual dis- 
grace. 
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Hop Sing with a throng of others 
of his race trudged stoically along 
in the funeral procession under a 
blazing sun, two long uncomfortable 
miles out into the country and back 
again. Ever and anon he cast an 
admiring upward glance toward his 
precious silken banner, and read 
with pride its legend in gilt Chinese 
characters. A whole forest of ban- 
ners waved down the street as the 
procession passed, but none of them 
the like of his own. Carriages full 
of hired mourners moved along, the 
occupants weeping and wailing duti- 
fully, wiping their eyes and casting 
sidelong glances now and then as if 
to make sure that their services 
were appreciated fully. Hop Sing 
and the other real mourners walked 
along composedly, satisfied to know 
that the deceased was being properly 
lamented by professionals who were 
paid to do it, while they were left to 
their own silent meditations. Two 
long, hot, sweaty miles to the place 
of sepulture and then back again,— 
but he thought little of it. “He was 
a good man,” mused Hop Sing, “just 
and upright, strict in business but 
not too severe.” And then he 
thought of the comprador’s son and 
successor, and he wondered. And 
his face grew longer as he wondered. 

The Chinese New Year,—it was 
near the first of February of our 
calendar,—with all its week of fes- 
tivities was only a fortnight away. 
For a week he canvassed his list of 
regular customers and some chance 
prospects for additional orders. 
“Ev’ly gen’I’man,” he urged, “if no 
have got fo’teen suit must have 
’em,”—for a fortnight’s supply of 
white duck suits, one for each day, 
is the minimum requirement in a 
hot and humid town like Saigon. By 
offering special inducements he 
managed to increase his output con- 


siderably; but with only one week 
between himself and disgrace there 
was still the sum of one hundred and 
fifty dollars to be realized. Two- 
thirds of this he raised by selling off 
all the furniture he could possibly 
spare, and some curios brought from 
China. And these were sold at a 
sacrifice that made his lips tremble. 
Yet it was not enough. Verily as 
has been said, “it is a sight for the 
gods to see an honest man strug- 
gling against an adverse fate.” 

There was nothing for it but to go 
to the bank, meet the comprador, 
and accept his fate as stoically as 
possible. He did not look to the 
skies for help, he had no saints to 
pray to, he did not tell his troubles 
to his friends, and he would not 
humiliate his wife and family by 
dragging them along with him to 
whine for mercy. He had not even 
a gift for the new comprador if that 
should be necessary. 

The new comprador received him 
with neither kindness nor coldness, 
but with official correctness, watch- 
ing Hop Sing narrowly while he 
heard all that was to be said. And 
there was no attempt to gild the 
story or varnish the facts. There 
was no appeal for mercy,—not even 
any self-pity. The bare facts were 
narrated like a tabulation of the 
most commonplace events, as im- 
personal as a bookkeeper’s annual 
statement, but with eyes wide open 
to the awful consequences. The 
case then rested with the comprador 
who promptly dismissed him, say- 
ing that he might possibly send for 
him on the morrow, which was the 
last day of grace. Then followed a 
sleepless night of dismal forebod- 
ings, after which it is a wonder that 
Hop Sing could ever smile again. 

Some relief came in the morning, 
however, with a summons from the: 
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comprador to be at the bank at the 
closing hour, exactly four in the af- 
ternoon. The hours passed slowly 
enough throughout the day, but 
when the comprador ent¢red his of- 
fice he found Hop Sing in attend- 
ance, as woeful of countenance in 
spite of himself as if expecting his 
own sentence of execution. Both 
men bowed stiffly with folded hands 
and rigid faces. The solemnity was 
that of a funeral. Hop Sing stood 
with downcast eyes, waiting for the 
other to begin. A slight cough 
caused him to look up, and he at 
once noticed that the comprador 
held something in his hands. It had 
a familiar look. 

“Do you recognize this token?” 
asked the comprador. 

Hop Sing bowed an affirmative 
reply. 

“It is your gift to the dead, my 
venerated father and predecessor.” 

At the mention of the honored 
name both men bowed a moment in 
reverent silence. 

“This gift to the dead,” continued 
the comprador, “should have been a 
witness of your faithfulness to him 
and to his memory.” He paused a 
moment, then continued resolutely 
as if in discharge of an unavoidable 
duty. “I am now obliged to return 
the gift to the giver, and to hold your 
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faithfulness forfeited. The dead 
cannot accept the gift, it would not 
be fitting.” 

A shudder pased over the frame 
of Hop Sing. 

“However,” continued the com- 
prador, “I can, if I choose, hold your 
faithfulness redeemable. Can you 
make that faith good in one year?” 

“Give me but one month,” said 
Hop Sing in a voice trembling with 
eagerness. 

“The earlier it is redeemed the 
sooner you will feel relieved,” said 
the comprador, “but a year’s time is 
allowed you.” 

“How can!.. .” 

“Never mind,” said the compra- 
dor, interrupting him with a ges- 
ture, “I have told no one and your 
credit stands unimpaired. You have 
a responsibility to me, it is true, but 
a far greater responsibility to the 
dead. Keep your banner till it is in- 
deed his, then you may come to me 
and deposit it in his honor. A true 
son of China—remember this—al- 
ways respects and honors the 
memory of the departed. But,”— 
with a warning gesture,—“it is a 
solemn pledge you have undertaken, 
a pledge to the dead,—forget it not.” 

Hop Sing went out from that 
interview with the face of an 
angel. 











THE SPANISH BASQUES IN CALIFORNIA 


By JutiaA CooLey ALTROCCHI 


T has required the Spanish cata- 
clysm to bring the isolated 
Basques from the purple ravines of 
the Pyrenees and the seaward slopes 
of Biscay into the forefront of world 
attention. For hundreds of years 
these inexplicable people have lived 
unobtrusively, self - sufficiently, 
quite as proudly as their own moun- 
tains, constituting a mystery which 
has remained more or less uneluci- 
dated since the days of Strabo and 
Livy. At intervals, intrepid bands 
of Basque whalers making their ex- 
peditions as far as Newfoundland in 
pre-Columbian, possibly pre-Viking 
days, or Basque corsairs darkening 
the waters of the world with their 
sail-shadows, or individual libera- 
tors like Simon Bolivar or saints 
like Francis Xavier have issued out 
of the Biscayan Gulf to participate 
for better or worse in world affairs. 
But otherwise little has been heard 
of the Basques except in the 
charming interpretations of Pierre 
Lhande, George Borrow, Rodney 
Gallop, Eleanor Mercein and Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher. 

That there are, for instance, 
thousands of Basques living as ar- 
tisans in the cities and as shepherds 
along the golden slopes of California 
is a fact realized by exceedingly few 
Californians. Yet the exodus of 
Basques from Europe towards the 
pampas of the Argentine, where 
they first learned to be successful 
shepherds, and then upward to- 
wards the slopes of California so 
much resembling their own slopes, 
has been going on steadily for al- 


most a hundred years. For the 
most part, the Spanish Basques 
have settled north of San Francisco 
Bay, along the Sacramento Valley 
and the beautiful foothills of the 
Coast Range, while the French 
Basques have settled south of the 
Bay in the San Joaquin Valley, es- 
pecially in the vicinities of Fresno 
and Bakersfield. So quietly and suc- 
cessfully have the Basques merged 
with their background that it re- 
quires a definite venture to discover 
them. 

I well remember the day when, 
having learned, after living in Cali- 
fornia for nine years, that there 
were Basque shepherds in the Sac- 
ramento Valley, we struck out from 
San Francisco to find them. It was 
an April day, when the California 
hills were still green, not stubble- 
gold as they become when the hot 
summer sun has poured down upon 
them. But as we drove northeast of 
San Francisco, at the outer edge of 
the Sacramento Valley, the Vaca 
Hills turned from green to sea-blue, 
the grass became deeper in color and 
blade, with white cranes making 
oriental panels here and there; and 
great lakes of flowers appeared 
along the foothills, blue lakes of 
brodiza, golden lakes of California 
poppies and “meadow sunshine.” It 
was such scenery as demanded pic- 
turesque inhabitants—and provided 
them. 

Very soon, flocks of sheep ap- 
peared and white ranch-houses, 
riotous with roses and bordered 
with jonquils. It was time to ask 
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questions. We stopped at a ranch- 
house and inquired for Basques. 
An American rancher’s wife an- 
swered the -bell. 

“Yes, I believe there are Basques 
around here,” she replied to our 
question. “The Marcos are Basques, 
aren’t they, Will? Yes, they’re 
Basques. High class. As nice as 
anybody” (implying at least a po- 
tential deprecation of the for- 
eigner). 

“Yes, nice people,” supplemented 
the rancher. “You might have a 
little difficulty getting under their 
skin. Kind of quiet, you know. 
Keep to themselves. Mrs. Marcos is 
a high-class woman. The Basque 
women, especially, are mighty nice, 
good-looking and well-educated.” 

To my question as to whether the 
Basques seemed in the least musi- 
cal, whether, for instance, they ever 
sang in the fields or while tending 
their sheep, the rancher’s wife an- 
swered: 

“Oh, a little, I guess. Now and 
then you hear ’em. But for sing- 
ing you ought to hear the Italians 
when they’re picking fruit in the 
orchards. Sing? All the time!” 

“What do they sing? Opera?” 

“Oh, yes. Especially from that 
opera—you know—Allegro—and, 
and—lots of others!” 

This incredible remark put an 
amusing end to our questions and 
sent us in search of the Marcos fam- 
ily. A circuitous ride along a coun- 
try road under the hills led us to the 
remote Marcos ranch. Green hills, 
white sheep, rain-pools, blue bro- 
diza, a white farm-house under 
poplar trees. Not a house of stone, 
as in the Basque country in the old 
days, “whose height must not ex- 
ceed that of the upraised lance of a 
mounted horseman” and whose 
“beams were stained with bullock’s 
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blood,” but a house of wood, bal- 
conyless, porchless, dull white, 
splashed with the lovely shadows of 
trees, and somehow melting into 
the landscape. The setting was not 
unlike that which Rodney Gallop 
gives as typical in his charming 
Book of the Basques: 

“Those blue mountains and green 
valleys, those golden maize-fields 
and poplar-bordered streams are to 
be found elsewhere. But one could 
never mistake the aspect of the vil- 
lages, clusters of whitewashed 
houses with chocolate beams and 
shutters and the scarlet gash of red 
peppers drying on the balconies .. .” 

As soon as we had let down the 
pasture-bars and driven into the en- 
closure, the alien feeling shut down 
around us completely. There, in a 
sheep-pen a few rods from the 
house, five men were working, Mar- 
cos and his assistants. Foreigners 
in every line. Squat, square- 
shouldered, square-hipped, square- 
browed men, strong and agile, with 
dark hair, eagle-keen dark eyes and 
large, well-formed noses. Some one 
has spoken of their “Egyptian- 
statue shoulders.” I could not help 
remembering also one of the more 
or less discarded theories that the 
Basques may be descendants of the 
ancient Etruscans. Certainly there 
is more than a passing resemblance 
between these strong, stocky, keen- 
faced people and the wonderful 
statue of the Etruscan peasant 
couple in the museum at Volterra 
and the many magnificent tomb- 
figures from Corneto-Tarquinia and 
Arezzo and Populonia. 

The five Basques were conducting 
the rattle-brained sheep up a run- 
way into a truck through the lead- 
ership of a white goat (cousin, no 
doubt, to those “Judas goats” that 
lead the sheep to slaughter in the 
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Chicago and Kansas City stock- 
yards). The sheep were to be driven, 
by truck, for summer grazing to the 
Sutter By-Pass, twelve miles away. 
“In the old days,” said Marcos, “it 
would have taken two days to drive 
them, on the hoof.” 

Before driving away, Marcos 
courteously took time out to step 
over to his house and to call his 
wife into the yard, under the poplar 
trees, to meet us. No wonder Mrs. 
Marcos had elicited eulogies from 
the neighboring rancher. She was a 
superb-looking woman, tall, hand- 
some, with the same square set to 
the shoulders, a proud lift of the 
chin, a fine forehead, high cheek- 
bones, dark, waving hair and the 
greenest eyes that were ever seen. 
The word “Minerva” slipped not al- 
together inconsequently into my 
mind. Mrs. Marcos wore no toga, 
but a shining-clean, leaf-patterned 
(laurel?) green gingham dress, a 
white lace apron and a dark green 
sweater. She was very amiable and 
willing to answer questions, though 
a little eager that her husband 
should be off to the Sutter By-Pass. 

In the course of conversation, we 
learned that Mrs. Marcos came from 
Navarra, and that she was naturally 
worried about the Spanish war sit- 
uation. 

“Yes, my father is there. My 
relatives are there. We write and 
receive no answer. Many of our 
young men went over to get Spanish 
wives and have remained in Spain to 
fight. Yes, we are all Loyalists.” 

It was interesting to see how far 
the Spanish situation had reached, 
stretching its shadow out over all 
these Basque shepherd-families on 
the California hills. We changed 
the subject, to lift the sadness from 
Mrs. Marcos’ face. Through her an- 
swers to our questions, we learned 


of the Basque festivals that are held 
now and then at Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Los Gatos and Richmond, of the old 
Basque costumes worn at the festi- 
vals, of the wine drunk out of pig- 
skin containers, of the lambs barbe- 
cued whole in Homeric style, of the 
music of the guitars and the flutes 
and the cornets, of the dances, the 
Spanish fandango or the jota, from 
Andalusia, and of the purusalda, the 
genuine Basque dance, and of the 
old songs that are sung. When we 
asked our question about singing in 
the fields, Mr. Marcos succinctly 
made answer: 

“In our country we sing. Not here 
much. We sing no more.” 

The answer reminded us of other 
things we had heard, about the 
Mexicans who, only a little while 
ago in California, were still singing 
their Spanish songs as they sheared 
the sheep or rounded up the cattle, 
about the Italians who have been 
joshed by their fellow-workmen out 
of singing their “allegros” unless 
they are deep in the orchards and 
vineyards away from other people, 
about the Japanese “who were the 
politest people you ever saw when 
they first came over,” and who can 
only be seen at very rare intervals 
now, far away in the almond- 
orchard aisles, bowing to each other 
low from the waist when they think 
no one else can possibly see them. 

Why is it that our American civi- 
lization silences the music and the 
graciousness in all these people? 
Singing they come, and silent they 
stay. Is it still the cold clutch of 
the Puritan on our spirits that 
mutes the song—even here in Cali- 
fornia, where the tradition should 
be the guitar -strumming, singing 
Spanish tradition? 

“In our country we sing. Not here 
much. We sing no more.” ’ 
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From the Marcos home, we drove 
to another lonely ranch, as alien and 
remote as the first, the sheep ranch 
of Nate Yanci. A gray house, un- 
painted barns, the silver Mediter- 
ranean mist of olive trees about the 
house, gnarled apple trees and giant 
eucalyptus trees. 

Mr. Yanci was decidedly suspi- 
cious of us. He came out of his 
house and leaned with his elbows 
against the pickets of his unpainted 
fence, never unlatching the gate for 
us to enter his dooryard. He gave 
the same impression of Etruscan 
strength and secrecy that the other 
Basques had given. A _ sturdy, 
square figure, an egg-shaped face, 
bushy eyebrows, a shrug-shoulder 
air, a reluctant smile, and luminous 
gold-brown eyes. That deep light in 
Basque eyes, as of sunlight reflected 
back from fathomless seas. Wheth- 
er the eyes are green or brown, that 
same strange luminosity is there. 
An old, old light guarded through 
thousands of years? The oldest 
race in Europe? “At the foot of the 
Pyrenees they witnessed the arrival 
in Europe of our Aryan ancestors.” 
Plausible indeed seems the theory 
that the name by which the Basques 
call themselves, Eskualdunak, 
means—‘“people of the sun.” 

Even in their simple, American- 
ized clothes, the Basques seem to 
have a feeling for the picturesque 
and for the consonances of color. 
Mr. Yanci wore blue overalls, a blue 
shirt, a blue sweater and a white, 
green-spotted cap. The jaunty 
Basque beret had been discarded. 
“They wear the beret when they 
come—and when they die. They in- 
sist on being buried in it,” a neigh- 
bor told us later. “They dress 
American after they get here.” 

Nate Yanci leaned over his fence 
and talked reluctantly, with long 
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seas of silence between the sails of 
his words. 

“Sheep going well?” we asked. 

“I try.” (Noncommittally as a 
New Englander.) 

“It’s pretty here.” 

“Yes. So pretty as anywhere. Al- 
most so pretty as Spain. Hills not 
so high.” 

“You come from the Spanish 
Basque country?” 

“Navarra.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“Been here in California fourteen 
years. In America thirty years.” 

“Have you many sheep?” 

“Fifteen hundred sheep. Rent 
twelve hundred acres of land.” 

“Are there many Basques around 
here?” 

“Yes. Some Basques. It good 
here. Some make America.” 

This phrase, “make America,” in- 
terested us greatly, for it is precisely 
the phrase that the Italian immi- 
grant, who makes money, is suc- 
cessful, uses. He also “makes 
America”! Witness “the grand 
Gennaro” in the splendid Italian- 
American novel of that name. It is 
apparently the universal immigrant 
ambition to “make America.” A 
good, constructive verb, whether 
used transitively or intransitively! 

“Do they go back after they make 
America?” we asked. Noncommit- 
tally again came the answer: 

“I don’t know. Might as well stay 
where make the living.” 

“Will you let me take your pic- 
ture?” 

“Sorry. I sick and dizzy to-day. 
Would let you take picture some 
other day.” 

“Do the shepherds sing in the 
fields? Do you make music?” 

“We have the radio.” 

“Do the shepherds sing?” 

“Once I remember on Stockton 
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Island, I hear a shepherd sing across 
the river. Inosee. It was dark. I 
heard the song.” (Stockton Island 
is in the marshlands of the Delta 
country along the Sacramento.) 
These Basque shepherd-songs of 
the Pacific must always remain 
more or less of a mystery, although 
one precious song actually com- 
posed by a California French 
Basque shepherd is preserved for us 
in Pierre Lhande’s L’Emigration 
Basque. It is a song improvised on 
a lonely, foggy night on the Pacific 
slopes to the dubious companion- 
ship of the shepherd’s makhila or 


pipe: 


“Reste avec moi, makhila bien- 
aimé! 

Si j’avais le malheur de te perdre, 

Comment suivrais-je mon trou- 
peau?...” 


This calls to mind the bit of rep- 
artee supposed to satirize the ro- 
mantic attitude towards the shep- 
herd: 


“Gentle shepherd, where is your 
pipe?” 
“Ain’t got no tobacco, mum!” 


A point that Rodney Gallop fre- 
quently makes in his Book of the 
Basques is that we must not force 
the poetic attitude upon the 
Basques. They are largely a mat- 
ter-of-fact people facing life square- 
ly with straight shoulders and level 
eyes. Their songs, their poems are 
brief, succinct, free of ornamenta- 
tion, very often ending with a hu- 
morous or ironic twist. Yet several 
of the songs that Gallop quotes are 
lovely with the poignancy of true 
lyricism. Perhaps our California 
shepherds sing this old Basque 
favorite: ; 


“ ‘Early in the morning as the day 
dawns 
I drive my sheep out to pasture, 
Then I lie stretched out in the 
shade. 
Who is more content than I? 
Mine is a happy lot.’” 


Or this loveliest of the Basque 
love songs: 


“*White wood-pigeon, whither are 
you flying? 
All the passes into Spain are full 
of snow. 
To-night you will take refuge in 
our house.’ 


“‘T am not afraid of the snow nor 
of the darkness, 
My beloved, for you I would pass 
through night and day, 
Through night and day and 
through deserted forests.’ ” 


Before the sun went down over 
the Vaca Hills, turning them to pea- 
cock-blue, we found one more 
Basque family hidden away under 
the slopes. The mail-box read, pic- 
turesquely: Huliane Iriarte, Milian 
LaCabe. Iriarte was not at home, 
but Mr. LaCabe came in from the 
barn, where he was very busy, for 
the lambing season was not quite 
over, and he and Mrs. LaCabe made 
us very comfortable in the huge 
modernized kitchen with its frigi- 
daire, electric stove and radio. 
There was no ornament on the walls 
except a large sheep-scene calendar 
of the Hotel Espafiol in Sacramento 
(“Stock and Sheep Men’s Head- 
quarters. Bar in Connection. 114 J 
Street, Sacramento.”) Quite evi- 
dently the LaCabes had “made 
America.” Yet they, too, tooked like 
the ancient Etruscans, with that 
square, sturdy, proud, pre-Roman. 
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look that seemed to cling to these in- 
teresting Basque types. The La- 
Cabes were far more friendly than 
the others, possibly because their 
daughter was a student at the Uni- 
versity of California and we hailed 
from there. They not only invited 
us over the forbidden threshold but 
proffered us, by way of quaint re- 
freshment, a roll of spiced home- 
made sausage, “losanizas.” They 
also offered us a bowl of chick-peas 
or “garbanzos,” a dish which they, 
as well as most Spanish Basques 
serve every Sunday. These are 
cooked slowly in salt water spiced 
with onion and garlic. “That’s the 
old, old style,” said Mrs. LaCabe. 

Mr. LaCabe gave much pleasant 
information about the location of 
Basques in California and the prow- 
ess of certain individual Basques, 
especially about “Yudarte,” the 
richest of them all, who “in the fif- 
ties, had sheep all over Van Ness 
Avenue in San Francisco, clear to 
the Presidio,” and whom LaCabe 
had known as a very rich old man 
in Hollister in the early nineteen 
hundreds. 

In the course of my questionings, 
I learned that, like many other 
Basques, on New Year’s Eve and at 
Epiphany, Mr. LaCabe goes from 
Basque house to Basque house, sing- 
ing old folk songs. But it was the 
word “dance” which made Mrs. La 
Cabe’s face suddenly luminous. It 
was evident that she had been a 
merry dancer in her day and that 
she still tripped the light fantastic at 
the Basque festivals and parties, in 
spite of her sixty years. For a mo- 
ment her joy illuminated and made 
clear Voltaire’s description of the 
Basques as “those people who dwell 
or rather who dance at the foot of 
the Pyrenees.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I always 
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dance the jota at the dancing par- 
ties. I love it!—And if I have no 
castanets, I snap the music with my 
fingers!” 

It was easy to picture the moth- 
er’s grace when we saw the lovely 
daughter dancing the jota at Casa 
Espafia at the University of Cali- 
fornia a few weeks later. Charming 
in her black velvet jacket, white 
blouse, tasseled beret, black velvet 
breeches with silver bells jangling 
from the knees, white stockings 
criss-crossed with espadrilles of 
blue ribbons, and black pumps,— 
she performed the quick bowings, 
facings, scrapings, head-tossings 
and leaping steps of the madcap 
jota, with all the riotous energy and 
charm of a true daughter of the 
Pyrenees. 

Experts will tell you that the jota 
so joyously adopted by the Basques 
is a comparatively recent importa- 
tion from Aragon. The old purusalda 
is the real Basque dance. “The true 
Basque steps,” says Violet Alford in 
Ceremonial Dances of the Spanish 
Basques, in an article in The Musi- 
cal Quarterly, “appear to be that 
triple or quadruple ‘galley,’ twisting 
the free foot in the air close to the 
standing foot; the little quiet steps, 
and the curious forward caper, 
throwing one foot after the other 
right up to face level.” 

Miss Alford has much to say of 
the misty origins of some of the 
Basque ceremonial dances, the 
sword dances, the morris dances, 
the wine-glass dances, formalized 
descendants, undoubtedly, of old 
pagan rites in sacred groves. She 
points out many pagan aspects of 
these dances to prove her theory. 
Again, the finger of time seems to 
point far, far back to sturdy, mys- 
terious ancestors of these sturdy, 
mysterious Basques, ancestors ever 
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so remotely preceding the Vascones 
whom Strabo described as dancing 
to the flute and the trumpet, 
“either together or singly, compet- 
ing amongst themselves as to who 
should leap highest and fall on his 
knees with most grace.” 

It is pleasant to realize that on 
our California hillsides, these very 
ancient, European dances are still 
throbbing away, perpetuating their 
joy, their rhythm and their beauty, 
binding the old world to the new, 
when so much of old-world custom 
is going the way of all beautiful, dis- 
carded things. May the Basques 
long continue their lovely customs! 

As we drove on that Basque- 
adventure day, one more brief en- 
counter awaited us. Between 
Knight’s Landing and Yuba City, we 
came upon the lush, overflowed 
land between the Sacramento and 
the Yuba Rivers (part of the Sutter 
By-Pass), where the road travels 
along the summit of a high levee. 
The topaz light of evening was on 
the water, transforming it into a 
dark gold lagoon out of which the 
jet black trunks and branches of 
partially submerged trees jutted to 
make fantastic Gustave Doré pic- 
tures. Along a levee at right angles 
to the highway, a shepherd was 
driving home his flock. If only that 
golden light of evening might have 
hung suspended indefinitely to per- 
petuate the picture! 

Hand-in-hand with my little boy, 
I ran along the levee to catch up 
with the shepherd. As the man 
turned, he presented a face of aston- 
ishing beauty, a David-the-shepherd 
face, with the contours of a dreamer 
and those Basque-luminous eyes, as 
blue as the deepest sea. His whole 
face was radiantly happy, as if from 
within himself were supplied all the 
desiderata. 


“I am taking my sheep home to 
the camp for the night. Yes, I am 
from Navarra. Do I sing songs to 
my sheep sometimes? Yes. Span- 
ish songs. Am I lonely? Well 
(with an almost Latin shrug), J 
guess one gets lonely anywhere.” 

Here, undoubtedly, was a shep- 
herd who sang to his sheep not only 
the old Basque songs but the songs 
of his own making. Though it 
would be difficult to hide away and 
hear these lovely, ungarnered songs, 
it is at least comforting to realize 
that only a hundred miles from the 
great city of San Francisco, Basque 
shepherds do sing their songs and 
Basque people dance their time- 
misted dances and life goes on ob- 
scurely, quietly, beautifully, as it 
has gone on for thousands of years 
in the shadow of the Pyrenees. 

In San Francisco itself, there are 
little islands of Basques. There is 
even a Salon de Pelota, or Juego de 
Pelota, on Pacific Avenue, that is, a 
courtyard constructed for the play- 
ing of the great old Basque game of 
pelota, a very old game of ball in 
which the hand is used like a tennis- 
racket,—that game which made fa- 
mous “bombers” out of the Basques 
in the Great War. There are two 
small hotels, which cater almost en- 
tirely to Basques, the Hotel Espanol 
and the Hotel de Espafia, “Head- 
quarters for Wool Sheep Cattle- 
men,” on Broadway. 

Some weeks after our country ex- 
pedition, we dropped in at the Hotel 
de Espafia for dinner one evening. 
There, at a long table, were seated 
some twenty Basque shepherds, the 
now easily recognizable type, 
stocky, square-set people with thick, 
rippled necks, bushy eyebrows, 
level, luminous, eagle-keen eyes, 
large noses, olive skins. There were 
the bright colors again, sky-blue 
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shirts with yellow ties or grass- 
green shirts with red ties! And 
there were the gestures and the 
loud voices! How these Basque 
shepherds, down from the lonely 
pastures, talked and argued, as if 
to make up in disputatious volubil- 
ity for the long silences of the hills! 

Only one other American couple 
was present, besides ourselves, at 
a side-table. “I suppose them 
Basque shepherds get pretty lonely 
up in the hills!” said the man, 
speaking our thoughts for us. 

The Basque waitress, with jin- 
gling gold Spanish rings in her ears, 
served us a Spanish-American meal 
of peppery beef stew, the inevitable 
chick-peas enriched with a tomato- 
mushroom sauce, ravioli, fried 
chicken, Zucchini and an American 
apple pie. She kept apologizing, in 
broken English, for one of the shep- 
herds who kept getting drunker and 
drunker every minute on strong red 
wine. “Too bad. He’s really a fine 
man. Has very pretty daughter, 
very talented, who plays the accor- 
dion wonderful. But he just gets 
crazy drunk. Can’t stop him!” 

The inebriate one became more 
and more quarrelsome, so that we 
feared that, at any moment, he 
might knife his chief antagonist 
who sat across the table from him. 
But at last everyone left except him- 
self. He still remained, bleary-eyed, 
clutching a final glassful of red 
wine. Catching our interested 
glance, he suddenly began to ad- 
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dress us. It was easy to see that he 
had fallen under the influence of 
communist orators for his extem- 
pore speech was full of catch- 
phrases. He ended finally with a 
flourish of his large, square hands: 

“We got to help each other, I say! 
We got to get together! Once I had 
$7,000. Now I have $20.00. But I 
tell you, some day I'll get it all 
back!” And over went the red 
wine, blood-staining the table all 
the way across! 

This other glimpse of the shep- 
herds, out of their more quiet set- 
ting, had served to reveal to us some 
of the human emotions that surge 
beneath their hillside silences. It 
served to explain something of the 
ancient violences for which the 
Basques were famous in the Dark 
Ages, the martyrdoms of St. Euse- 
bius and St. Leon at their hands, 
and the patriotic violences that the 
Basques have recently displayed in 
their own country, even the Basque 
women rising and throwing their 
enemies over the sea walls into the 
Bay of Biscay! 

All these had been but brief and 
passing glimpses into the lives of 
the Spanish Basques in California, 
but nevertheless they had served to 
create for us something of a pattern 
by which we might more easily un- 
derstand the designs of that larger 
pattern which is weaving itself out- 
ward from Spain and across the 
Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay and 
the whole world to-day. 




















SOME NOTES ON EDITH WHARTON 


By C. JoHn McCoLe 


6“ ‘Oo? how do you you do, Mrs. 

Brown?’ said Mrs. Tompkins. 
‘If only I had known you were go- 
ing to call I should have tidied up 
the drawing room.’” Eleven-year- 
old Edith Newbold Jones read over 
again the words with which she had 
just begun her first novel. Proudly 
she showed them to her mother; 
but the latter’s only comment was 
a frigidly uttered “Drawing rooms 
are always tidy.” 

Edith (Newbold Jones) Wharton 
became our most distinguished 
apostle of the Tidy Drawing Room 
Era—of that select part of our 
earlier fashionable world which 
might be thought of as a well-or- 
dered and somewhat formal drawing 
room through which, as she saw it, 
men and women might move, even 
in the excitement of tragic circum- 
stances, without very noticeably dis- 
arranging the tidy surfaces of the 
society about them. To the patient 
and thorough exposition of that 
world—and the satirizing of other 
worlds which she saw in vulgar 
contrast with it—she devoted thirty- 
eight published books, and at least 
one or two yet to be published. 
Obviously, I cannot here offer a 
résumé of so many volumes; but I 
should like at least to suggest the 
few deficiencies of her work which, 
unhappily, we cannot forget; and 
the many fine qualities of her writ- 
ing which, certainly, we should not 
fail to remember. 


What were her weaknesses as a 
writer? The chief of them was 
that she wrote too long. She might 


have become more famous, I think, 
had she ceased writing a good fif- 
teen years ago. For, while her later 
work does not hold any monopoly 
upon her literary shortcomings, it 
does accentuate them and make 
them more glaringly conspicuous. 
Beginning at least as far back 
as the publication of her Hudson 
River Bracketed in 1929, there is a 
strong indication that she was be- 
coming more or less “written out.” 
Her constant preoccupation with 
certain problems of Society begins 
to be tedious; her depictions of the 
haute monde begin to seem more 
thin; and both this tediousness and 
this tenuousness, now gravely em- 
phasized, suddenly remind one of 
the same defects present, though 
less conspicuous, in the earlier 
books. Some of the dialogue is 
vapid; and not a few of the char- 
acters, isolated, as they are, in an 
unnatural world of mysterious 
wealth and stiff tribal codes, are so 
coldly dull that one can accept them 
as human beings only as Professor 
Boynton did when he observed that 
“God made them; therefore let them 
pass for men and women.” Their 
superficiality in such instances is 
neatly suggested by the remark of 
one of them to the effect that any- 
one who is going to buy a Rolls 
Royce most certainly ought to buy 
at least two! And they not infre- 
quently have unworldly attitudes 
that are almost as incredibly naive 
as was Mrs. Wharton’s own child- 
hood conception of adultery: she 
tells us she thought it meant a 
higher boat fare, because she had’ 
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seen a ferry boat sign which read: 
“Adults, 50 cents; children, 25 
cents.” 

Also, one is justified in finding 
fault with her work because it occa- 
sionally exhibits a tiresome alle- 
giance to the thin outer shell of 
society, rather than to the inner 
core of humanity. The Drawing 
Room Era had become the Living 
Room Era; and society could no 
longer be spelled with a capital S 
even while she was depicting it. 
Were there not many fine conse- 
quences of these great changes in 
the pattern of our national life? 
There were few, I believe, that Mrs. 
Wharton would have admitted. She 
clung tenaciously to the past—even 
when its air was thinnest. 

She was like the old voter who, 
election after election, came to the 
polls to say: “I cast one vote for 
Andy Jackson.” He was one day 
told that Jackson was no longer a 
candidate. “Makes no difference,” 
he replied. “I cast one vote for 
Andy Jackson.” Finally, he had to 
be informed that Jackson was dead. 
But even that made no difference: 
“It’s a damned Whig lie. Andy 
Jackson will live forever. I cast 
one vote for Andy Jackson.” 


To the last, then, Mrs. Wharton 
cast her vote for the somewhat 
overly formal Drawing Room, and 
for society with a capital S. But, 
had one accused her directly of too 
great a feeling of superiority in re- 
fusing to recognize any of the deeper 
social patterns of changing Ameri- 
can life, she would no doubt have 
simply defended her supreme de- 
tachment with the neat casuistry 
she applied to her description of 
Mrs. Ned Hale in Ethan Frome: “It 
was not that Mrs. Ned Hale felt, or 
affected, any social superiority to 
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the people about her; it was only 
that the accident of a finer sensi- 
bility and a little more education 
had put just enough distance be- 
tween herself and her neighbours to 
enable her to judge them with de- 
tachment.” 

The remaining adverse criticisms 
of Mrs. Wharton’s work are few; 
and they can be quickly summar- 
ized. In the first place, she placed 
too much emphasis upon social 
sanctions and not enough, perhaps, 
upon moral sanctions. I do not wish 
to stress this point unduly, how- 
ever, for it must be remembered she 
was writing about people who, 
themselves, seemed less concerned 
about God’s watching them, than 
about the neighbors peeking at them 
—as in New Year’s Day—through 
the window. Secondly, in her striv- 
ing for brilliant crises and effective 
situations, she was occasionally led, 
not only into jerking the long arm 
of coincidence, but in fairly pulling 
it out of its socket. And, finally, she 
sometimes substituted melodrama 
for genuine drama—especially in 
the later novels, where some of the 
scenes are positively maudlin. 


But her many literary talents 
were of such a high order that one 
is inclined to forget the few faults 
I have mentioned. For one thing, 
she was always the consummate 
artist in recreating atmospheres: in 
a day of literal realism she was sig- 
nificant, among other things, be- 
cause she possessed that artistic 
kind of imagination which makes 
the great writer always eschew mere 
catalogued fact. Though she was 
indebted to the French schools, she 
did not like ultra-realism; while the 
ornate and the rococo, which like- 
wise characterized much of the 
work of her day, found little place 
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in her writing. She believed in the 
selective processes of art. 

With her master, Henry James, 
she held that even the most detailed 
scenic passages should be “wholly 
and logically scenic, having for their 
rule of beauty the principle of con- 
duct, the organic development of a 
scene — the entire succession of 
values that flower and bear fruit on 
ground solidly laid for them.” And 
James’s dictum—which, by the way, 
I have quoted from his Preface to 
What Maisie Knew—Mrs. Wharton 
put into practice by carefully see- 
ing to it that every one of her scenes 
was “wholly and logically” neces- 
sary for the “organic development” 
of the “succession of values” she 
wanted to suggest. For example, in 
her Old New York tetralogy she of- 
fered a most complete picture of 
American life during those four 
decades beginning with the ’forties 
—decades when young brides wore 
poplin dresses with great velvet rib- 
bons, admired colored lithographs 
and ormolu clocks, and looked for- 
ward to the first terror of seeing 
their husbands shaving; decades 
when matrons dressed in fine 
watered-silk dresses, framed their 
faces in the numerous ruffles and 
purple grapes of French caps, and 
were envied for their “pale ampli- 
tude”; decades when a man rather 
hesitated about bringing home an 
unexpected guest to a supper con- 
sisting only of oyster soup, broiled 


bass, stuffed goose, apple fritters, | 


and green peppers! \ But her use of 
such “atmosphere” was always for 
the highly literary purpose of show- 
ing the full influence, moral and 


physical, which was exerted on her, 


characters by their environment. 
Every detail was used to prepare the 
ground for the succession of values 
she wanted to grow upon it. 


One of the sources of her skill in 
thus recreating atmospheres that 
never seem cluttered, was her abil- 
ity to make the minute serve merely 
as a logical background for highly 
concentrated crises. In False Dawn, 
we see Mrs. Raycie’s countenance 
framed in all the ruffles of her im- 
ported bonnet; but we see, even 
more, the whole crucial tragedy of 
her family illuminated, by contrast, 
upon her stolid and impassive face. 
In The Spark, Hayley Delane’s 
entire temperament is suddenly 
lighted up for us by the swift un- 
folding, against a richly descriptive 
background, of but two crises in his 
life—crises in which his instinc- 
tively noble decisions are influenced 
by his memory of a certain “queer 
fellow” whom his fellow-soldiers in 
Civil War hospitals had called Old 
Walt. All the minutiz in Madame 
de Treymes serve as an inevitably 
natural background for the crisis 
which confronts John Durham; and 
even the description of Flamel’s 
library, in The Touchstone, is as 
necessary a step in preparing us for 
the crucial moment when Stephen 
Glennard sells his soul as is the li- 
brary scene in Faustus. 

Complementing Mrs. Wharton’s 
skillful subordination of description 
to crisis, was her feeling for over- 
tones and undertones which in 
themselves effect much of the con- 
centration of her fiction. Thus, she 
played up the power of the un- 
spoken word in the seemingly stark 
inadequacy of Ethan Frome’s re- 
mark to Mattie Silver, after the two 
have tried to kill themselves: “Oh, | 
Matt, I thought we’d fetched it.”/ 
Thus, she intensified the tragic 
hunger of Newland Archer (in The 
Age of Innocence) by having him , 
appear almost inarticulate when he 
decides not to call on his old sweet- 
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heart: “It’s more real to me here 
than if I went up.” Thus, she com- 
pressed the emotions of The Old 
Maid into those closing lines in 
which Delia Ralston begs Tina not 
to forget to give “Aunt” Charlotte 
(who is really the girl’s mother) her 
“very last” kiss before leaving on 
her wedding trip. And thus, she 
focused the feelings of Kate Cle- 
phane into those final moments of 
The Mother’s Recompense when 
Kate realized “that once at least she 
had stood fast, shutting away in a 
little space of peace and light the 
best thing that had ever happened 
to her.” 

This use of overtones and under- 
tones, coupled with a gift for the 
succinctly telling phrase, was one 
of the secrets of the almost cosmic 
note frequently struck in Mrs. 
Wharton’s superb irony. Note, for 
example, the deeper implications in 
this description of Mrs. Ballinger, 
the central character in Xingu: 
“Mrs. Ballinger is one of the ladies 
who pursue Culture in bands, as 
though it were dangerous to meet 
alone.” Observe the incisiveness of 
this comment, from The Touch- 
stone, upon Margaret Aubyn’s early 
failure to attract Glennard: “Genius 
is of small use to a woman who does 
not know how to do her hair.” 
Recall this sharp depiction of one 
of the women in Twilight Sleep: 
“.. . you might have walked all 
through her life and not noticed 
there were any graves in it.” Notice 


this flash of Lord Beausedge in| 


Certain People: “It was portentous 
that one person, in modern clothes 
and reading a newspaper, should so 
epitomize a vanished age.” Or, 
remark this indictment of the early 
New York aristocracy: “Shop- 
keepers to the marrow, they put 
in their windows the wares there 
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was most demand for, keeping their 
private opinions for the back shop, 
where through lack of use they 
gradually lost substance and col- 
our.” 

Both her irony and her satire 
were at their best, of course, when 
she let them play upon the shallow 
and fatuous pretensions of the 
nouveau riche, or upon any social 
delinquency which she thought in- 
compatible with good breeding. She 
sharply satirized an “average” man 
for “sizing up” a friend and con- 
cluding he could be no gentleman— 
merely because he wore a ready-tied 
bow. But she was equally as merci- 
less in cutting up a woman of high 
social standing because the woman 
happened to be the type who would 
spend all her time charitably knit- 
ting baby-blankets — and uttering 
unkind remarks about her friends 
while doing so. Neither the socially 
elect nor the social pretender was 
tolerated when, in any way, he af- 
fronted human decency. 

At times, however, so subtle was 
her satire that some readers actual- 
ly thought she was setting the stamp 
of a snobbish approval upon the 
very foibles and transgressions her 
whole nature most instinctively con- 
temned. When she lashed out at 
that American aristocracy that 
thought it “safer to be satisfied with 
three per cent” and “regarded hero- 
ism as a form of gambling,” it was 
not difficult to recognize the par- 
ticular type of cold conservatism 
she was satirizing. Nor was it dif- 
| ficult to see the object of her irony 

when she gave us such descriptions 
| as the following: “The first Ralston 

who had brought home [from 

Europe] a statue had been regarded 

as a wild fellow; but when it became 

known that the sculptor had exe- 
cuted several orders for the British 
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aristocracy it was felt in the family 
that this too was a three per cent in- 
vestment.” 

On the other hand, when she told 
us that “a New York divorce is in 
itself a diploma of virtue,” or when 
she had her Waythorn reflect upon 
how “society has not yet adapted it- 
self to the consequences of divorce 
... and every woman who uses the 
freedom the law accords her must 
be her own social justification”— 
when she said such things, it was 
easy for some readers to miss the 
tonic irony given her remarks by the 
very fiction in which they were set. 
Such readers missed entirely one of 
the fundamental convictions of that 
fiction: that transgressions must be 
paid for, and paid for dearly. And, 
with the exception of one or two of 
her later characters, all her men and 
women illustrate this conviction: 
Waythorn and Mrs. Westall in The 
Descent of Man; Ethan and Mattie 
in Ethan Frome; the whole Wheater 
family in The Children; John Dur- 
ham and Madame de Malrive in 
Madame de Treymes; Charlotte 
Lovell in The Old Maid; Lily Bart in 
The House of Mirth; and a dozen 
others. 

But, if Mrs. Wharton’s satire and 
irony were occasionally overly 
subtle, her sense of humor most cer- 
tainly was not. The humor in her 
work, though ingeniously varied, is 
almost popular in its appeal. It is 
combined with a singularly pleas- 
ing pathos, as in that scene from 
The Children in which the whole 
brood of Wheater youngsters swear 
(on their governess’ pharmacopeeia) 
never to be separated; or in that epi- 
sode, from the same novel, in which 
Judith and her flock buy Boyne a 
cradle as a wedding present. It is 
delightfully free from the slightest 
mordant note, as in this description 


from The Descent of Man, of the 
Lethbury’s adopted daughter. Jane 
proved to her father 


“by statistics that he smoked too 
much, and that it was injurious to 
the optic nerve to read in bed. She 
took him to task for not going to 
church more regularly, and pointed 
out to him the evils of desultory 
reading. She suggested that a regu- 
lar course of study encourages men- 
tal concentration, and hinted that 
inconsecutiveness of thought is a 
sign of approaching age . . . She in- 
structed Mrs. Lethbury in an im- 
proved way of making beef stock, 
and called her attention to the un- 
hygienic qualities of carpets. She 
poured out distracting facts about 
bacilli and vegetable mould, and 
demonstrated that curtains and pic- 
ture frames are a hot-bed of animal 
organisms. She. . . revolutionized 
the cuisine by an attempt to estab- 
lish a scientific average between 
starch and phosphates. Four cooks 
left during this experiment, and 
Lethbury fell into the habit of din- 
ing at his club.” 


And it is quietly effective, as in this 
passage of crisp dialogue from False 
Dawn. Young Raycie has come back 
from the Grand Tour—not with the 
“masterpieces” his father had told 
him to buy, but with pictures (by 
some unknown fellows with the 
names of Brown, Hunt, and Ros- 
setti) which had been recommended 
to him by a young upstart named 
John Ruskin. 


“ *What’s the name, again, of that 
fellow you met in Italy, who picked 
*em out for you?’ 

“*Ruskin — John Ruskin,’ said 
Lewis. . 

“Mr. Raycie’s laugh, prolonged, 
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gathered up into itself a fresh 
shower of expletives. ‘Ruskin — 
Ruskin—just plain John Ruskin, 
eh? And who is this great John 
Ruskin, who sets God A’mighty 
right in his judgments? Who'd you 
say John Ruskin’s father was, now?’ 

“*A respected wine-merchant in 
London, sir.’ 

“Mr. Raycie ceased to laugh: he 
looked at his son with an expression 
of unutterable disgust. 

“ ‘Retail?’ 

“ I—believe so— 

“*Faugh!’ said Mr. Raycie.” 


‘The ability to coin effective 
phrases, to find unerringly the right 
epithet or the inevitable word—this 
was another characteristic of Mrs. 
Wharton’s rare talent. A woman 
cannot decide what to name her 
daughter: “. . . she fluctuated be- 
_tween Muriel and Gladys, deferring 
the moment of decision like a lady 
\wavering between two bonnets.” A 
man, very much of a cynic, remem- 
bers an earlier love affair in which 
he feels he had too openly commit- 
ted himself: “The latter part of that 
episode had been like the long walk 
back from a picnic, when one has to 
carry all the crockery one has fin- 
ished using.” A mother is knitting, 
while she cruelly gossips about an 
old friend: “Her spectacles slanted 
on her knitting, she dropped the 
words in a hiss that might have 
singed the snowy baby-blanket 
which engaged her indefatigable fin- 
gers.” A neighbor points out the 
powerful and grim looking figure 
of Ethan Frome and predicts he 
will live to be a hundred. “That 
man touch a hundred?” Mrs. 
Wharton has her narrator ask. “He 
looks as if he was dead and in hell 
now!” 

Also, the work of Edith Wharton 
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looms significantly large because of 
its technical proficiency. Her short 
stories are masterpieces of compres- 
sion and delicately shaded thought 
—qualities which a reader can best 
observe by comparing, let us say, 
her “The Lady’s Maid’s Bell” with 
James’s The Turn of the Screw (up- 
on which it is modeled), and noting 
the nuances and greater verbal econ- 
omy of the former. Her many nov- 
elettes include several of the most 
distinguished examples of this form 
to be found in our fiction; and even 
her larger canvases—such as The 
Valley of Decision—are built around 
a logical framework of ideas that 
unify them as novels into compact 
and well-knit wholes. She knew how 
to handle supernatural effects with 
an adroit skill; and, despite her 
occasional lapses into melodrama or 
her use of coincidences, she was 
dexterous in building up situations 
and plots. 

Moreover, in an age of chaotic ex- 
periment and fluctuating literary 
philosophies, she remained one of 
our firmest exponents of tradition, 
carefully prizing the rare literary 
virtues of preciseness and lucidity, 
unfailing in her recognition of or- 
der and form as important sources 
of beauty, unyielding in her urbane 
championship of reserve and re- 
straint, decorum and good taste. 
She served as a link between our 
recent novel and the “well-made” 
novel as it was practiced by James 
and Howells. 

Her work was untouched by most 
of the currents of “modernism.” 
Freudism failed to attract her; 
and the stream-of-consciousness re- 
pelled her: indeed, in The Gods Ar- 
rive, she had Vance Weston reflect 
sharply upon those “fishers in the 
turbid stream - of - consciousness” 
who have “reduced their fictitious 
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characters to a bundle of loosely tied 
instincts and habits, borne along 
blindly on the current of existence.” 
Also, as readers of her The Writing 
of Fiction will note, she disdained 
standardless, impressionistic criti- 
cism. She wisely insisted that the 
critic ask not only what the author 
has tried to do and how well he has 
done it, but also, whether or not it 
was worth doing — worth the re- 
sponsible artist’s effort and talent. 
Such an instance of her critical san- 
ity, and the high standards by which 
she measured her own work, help 
us, almost as much as her rare crea- 
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tive talents, in realizing something 
of the high distinction she conferred 
upon American letters during her 
day. 

As I have said, one may wish that, 
for the good of her own reputation, 
she had not continued to write so 
long after she had passed the height 
of her powers. But now that she is 
gone one remembers not so much 
that her latest books do not live up 
to her early promise, as that her 
promise was fulfilled as ripely as it 
actually was. Where she once 
stood, there is a great space against 
our literary sky. 


THE RETURN 


By Sister Mary Evuta.ia, R.S.M. 


HE at your feet I kneel, my father, now, 
To beg sweet mercy from your aging hands 
That once I thought were chains to make me bow 
Before what seemed tyrannical commands. 
I was too young to know how wise you were 
To hedge the sapling in while yet it grows, 
But I had craved the purple and the fur, 
Not knowing hunger or how far it goes. 
I come repentant, begging now in prayer 
A place among your servants, least of all, 
To share their housings and a common fare, 
If only I may be within your call. 
I do not seek the velvet or the ring, 
Clothed as your servant, I shall be a king. 
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By May CALHOUN 


T was two by my watch as I 

crossed the Red Square, but al- 
ready the darkness of a mid-winter 
afternoon had begun to settle over 
the city of Moscow. It had snowed 
all day, and somehow or other a 
Russian snowfall is different from 
any other in the world; the huge 
flakes settle to the earth with a di- 
rectness and a finality that preclude 
any notion of the idealistic; it is a 
symbol to the full of the stolidity 
and the compactness of the Russian 
people. The tower of the Kremlin 
loomed to my right, while away to 
my back the long ghostlike line of 
the old Trading Rows was grad- 
ually disappearing in the white sift- 
ing. 

It was cold—a bitter cold that 
penetrated my heavy fur-lined top- 
coat as if it had been linen. My 
blood seemed congealed and the 
deadly chill brought numbness even 
to my spirit. The immensity of the 
Red Square pressed upon me. I was 
glad to escape from its vastness and 
its vacancy into the shoddy, narrow 
side street with its pathlike walk 
that led to Tamara’s lodgings. 

Tamara lay adying and Mishka 
had sent for me, and so my heart 
was heavy, and as I made my way 
along, my thoughts went back upon 
the past. Although an American, 
the fortunes of my early years had 
been thrown entirely in Russia. My 
maternal grandmother had been 
Russian born, and there was some- 
thing in the wild appeal of the coun- 
try, especially in the vast monotony 
of its mid-winter whiteness, that en- 
ticed me to return to it, even while 


it repelled me with its coldness and 
desolateness. And Tamara lay ady- 
ing. I had known her for a long 
while; ever since the time I was a 
young engineer working for the gov- 
ernment in surveying the plains of 
the Ukraine. She and Mishka, her 
husband, had welcomed me as a 
brother. Those had been happy 
days before the War. Mishka was a 
product of the soil of the Ukraine 
and his little log house was a place 
of pleasure to me. I was always 
sure of a welcome. The institu- 
tional samovar of tea was kept hot 
against my arrival, and after the 
first burst of greeting was over, 
Mishka would invariably nudge me 
and wink towards a generous liba- 
tion of vodka in the background. It 
was his little institutional joke, and 
I was expected to acknowledge it by 
a reciprocal nudge and wink. And 
those wonderful winter evenings 
spent in front of the huge fireplace. 
What matter if the storm swirled 
outside through the dreary reaches 
of the little frontier town of Rostof; 
there was a wealth of friendship and 
kindness within. 

Good old Tamara! How she had 
spent herself for our enjoyment! 
After our substantial meal of thinly 
sliced salted salmon and rice boiled 
with raisins and nuts, she would sit, 
the little Alexandrina by her side, 
and tell us stories by the hour of 
her own far-off Siberia. Her eyes 
would sparkle as she told us of how 
on Christmas eve the pathway to the 
center of the village, and from there 
to each home would be paved with 
fragrant pine boughs for the coming 
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Christchild; how the restless 
Babouska, who was too busy to 
give up her housecleaning to go with 
the Wise Men in their quest for the 
Babe, now roved around fruitlessly 
in her belated search for the Child. 
Tamara’s face would be alive with 
the thrill of her tale, for she was not 
like the usual Russian peasant. 
Rather she was dainty like the snow 
flower or the anemones of the 
steppes with a strange, piquant 
beauty in her Japanese-like face. 

How she and Mishka had ever 
met was one of those mysteries 
wherein fact is stranger than fiction. 
Mishka was unalterably Russian, 
and yet no,—he had evidently a 
lucky strain of perspicuity that had 
stood him in good stead, for he had 
foreseen the results of the impend- 
ing revolution, had sold out his 
small property while he could, and 
had moved to the obscurity of the 
crowded city, and thus had escaped 
the cruel, revolting persecution of 
the Soviet régime against the kulak. 

And now Tamara was near her 
end and Mishka had sent Stephen 
Kodov for me. Stephen, or as we 
called him, Stenka, had married 
little Drina just a week ago. Ah, 
no, we had had no church wedding, 
for there was no church, and if 
there had been, there was no priest. 
The G. P. U. was too active. But in 
spite of that, the ring had gone by 
some mysterious route to a white- 
haired Russian monk, had been 
blessed by him and then Stenka and 
Drina had knelt before the icon in 
Tamara’s room and had taken their 
vows of marriage. 

All these thoughts went racing 
through my mind as I struggled 
through the storm until the govern- 
ment-owned apartment house 
loomed up before me. A great, 
hulking Russian slouched near the 


door, and, like a flash, there shud- 
dered over me the thought as I 
passed him, that he was there for 
no good purpose. But time was at 
a premium with Tamara dying, and 
I pushed in, banishing my uneasy 
thoughts. 

The one-roomed apartment of 
Tamara was as cozy as her fairy- 
like, feminine ingenuity could make 
it. The furniture was plain, but 
there were several good-sized bear 
rugs draped over a couch, and treas- 
ures from her Ukrainian home dec- 
orated a side table. An icon, be- 
fore which a candle was burning, 
hung on the wall opposite her bed. 
Mishka’s small wealth had been 
carefully hoarded, and besides he 
had obtained a position in one of the 
Soviet stores, so the wife and Drina 
were rather better off than the aver- 
age family living in government 
apartments. 

The room was in shadow when I 
entered except for the fitful flicker 
of the candlelight. I saw at a glance 
that Tamara’s hours were num- 
bered. Her eyes were unnaturally 
bright with deep hollows beneath, 
and her breath came in quick, sharp 
gasps. She knew me, however, and 
made a movement of recognition. I 
crossed over swiftly to her side. 

“You are going home, Tamara,” I 
said, patting her hand gently. 

She attempted her old sunshiny 
smile. “Yes, little Peter,” she hesi- 
tated, then added the tender Rus- 
sian diminutive, “Petrouska, I am 
going away, perhaps—” she saw my 
great coat still flecked with the 
snow; it caught her attention. “Ah, 
it is snowing!” 

“Yes, Tamara, it is coming down 
in big, big flakes,—you know, like it 
used to do in far-off Rostof.” 

“Ah, yes,—but I shall never see it 
again!” 
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Drina moved closer to me. 
Tamara continued dreamily, faint- 
ly, with an effort, “No, Petrouska,— 
never—I am sorry—but—too—I am 
glad!” 

My eyes filled; I knew why she 
was glad. 

“Too much sorrow — little 
Peter—” she glanced towards the 
candlelight of the little icon. “That 
is all I have left—of the past—I—I 
have to face — death — alone — 
Petrouska.” 

I patted her hand and spoke slow- 
ly. “You have been good, Tamara, 
and God will keep you safe. It does 
not matter if the little Father can- 
not be here.” 

She nodded in comprehension. 
She knew that I had reference to the 
old white-haired patriarch who had 
somehow or other kept in touch 
with the faithful sheep of his flock 
during the past strenuous years. 

“No,” said Mishka, “he has gone; 
where, we know not; he has been 
warned; there has been a new move- 
ment, on the surface—no, but 
deep, hidden— yes. We Russians 
know it.” 

No more was said. We sat by 
the bedside of Tamara, Mishka, 
Stenka, Drina and I. Sometimes 
she dozed, then again she awoke 
with a start. Often her thoughts 
wandered back to the past; her 
broken sentences betrayed her. She 
was re-living those happy days of 
long ago—of her childhood—in far- 
off Siberia with its wild free reaches 
of steppes; re-living her wifehood in 
Rostof with its happy memories; 
then she would be conscious of the 
present and look at us and try to 
smile. We prayed—broken snatches 
of prayer. Once Stenka rose and 


went out into the storm. He re- 
turned in a few moments, a puzzled 
worried look on his face. 


I felt as 
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a premonition the question Drina 
asked: “Is he still there, Stenka?” 

“No,” said her husband, “he is 
gone.” 

“It does not mean any good,” ob- 
served Mishka. 

“No?” I prompted. 

“He has been keeping watch for 
the last week,” whispered Drina. 
“Ever since the mother has been 
taken ill. It has done him no good 
to spy, for the little Father is in hid- 
ing; where we know not; but I am 
afraid!” 

I knew her unspoken fear. Spies 
were all over Moscow, and no show 
of religion was wanted. It was a 
common occurrence for the truck of 
the G. P. U. to stop in front of one 
of the apartment houses in the dead 
of night or early morning. Next day 
a tenant would be gone. No one 
bothered much about asking his 
whereabouts; they knew. Perhaps 
he would return; perhaps he would 
not; that would be up to the Soviet 
secret service. 

“It will do you no good to be 
afraid, Drina,” observed Stenka. “It 
is too late now. He has not seen 
anything to report unless he has 
been able to see into the room.” 

“That’s exactly it,” said Drina. 

“Well, he hasn’t much to tell—an 
icon on the wall—” I comforted. 

“In a government apartment 
house!” observed Mishka, ironically, 
suggestively. “It could cost me my 
work, and perhaps exile—but—” his 
eyes grew tender, “Tamara is worth 
it all!” 

The remark focused our attention 
on the sick woman again and we 
sank into silence, which was broken 
only by the swish of the now driving 
snow. 

Tamara died that night. I stayed 
on until Mishka could make ar- 
rangements for her simple burial. 
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The next day was dismal, dark—so 
dark that we kept the lights on,— 
candles Mishka insisted, candles 
only—it was more religious-like. 
Now and then an inmate of the 
lodging stole in to look, sometimes 
furtively to pray. 

It was close to the burial hour 
when without any warning, like a 
bolt from the sky, the huge Russian 
was in our midst. Without any 
ceremony he burst into the room. 
Drina flew for refuge to Stenka’s 
arms. Mishka with a superb ges- 
ture of protection strode towards 
the bier, and I faced the man, my 
heart in my mouth, but determined. 
His eyes traveled the room, rested 
on the icon, then back again to Ta- 
mara’s peaceful face. 

“What right have you,” I cried, 
trying to stem the anger that now 
began to surge through my being, 
“what right have you to intrude on 
our sorrow?” 

“Hush, Petrouska,” said Mishka, 
calmly, even sadly, “you will only 
get yourself into trouble.” 

“Trouble nothing!” I snorted, 
caution gone to the wind, “I’m an 
American!” 

But the man paid no attention to 
us. He seemed not to hear us. His 
eyes were riveted on Tamara’s face. 
He remained in that position for a 
few moments, then whirled to Mish- 
ka and thrust a small package out 
to him. 

“Here, comrade,” he said. 

At the tone of his voice I knew im- 
mediately that we had a friend, not 
an enemy. Mishka fumbled at the 
package. After an eternity, it 
seemed to me, he opened it. We 
crowded close. I gasped in aston- 
ishment for it contained nothing but 
plain earth. 

“It is blessed for the burial,” said 
the intruder. 


“Blessed for the burial!” ex- 
claimed Drina. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “it is blessed 
earth for the burial; the little Fa- 
ther cannot come, so he sends it—” 

“But—” I blurted out. 

He looked at me divining my 
thoughts easily, for they were well 
delineated on my face. 

“You thought I was watching,” he 
affirmed. 

“We all did!” cried Drina, mov- 
ing towards him and taking his hand 
in hers, “but now I think I under- 
stand.” 

He shook his head ponderously. 
“IT have been watching it is true, but 
Iam no spy. I have watched for the 
little mother. She was kind to me 
once; you did not know thai, but it 
is so. She gave me food and cared 
for me when I was nearly starved, 
and she was not afraid to talk to me 
of God. I knew she was dying, and 
I went to the Father for her sake. 
At least she will have the blessed 
earth strewn on her coffin.” 

Drina’s eyes were shining like the 
stars. However, my curiosity was 
still unsatiated, and I had to voice 
my question. Here was a distinctly 
religious trend in this land of Com- 
munism; a disinterested person, as 
it were, bringing a pitiful crumb of 
religious comfort to a stricken fam- 
ily. “But, where—how?” I asked. 

He looked at me as if he pitied my 
stupidity and drew himself up. 
“You are not Russian, my friend,— 
no?” 

I shook my head. “Only partly 
so, comrade.” 

“Then you do not understand— 
no, you cannot. There are many, 
many, my friend, in our Russia who 
hold their own against the “League 
of the Godless!” His voice was 
tense. “They cannot take from us, 
although we are few, our religion; 
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they cannot stamp it out entirely; 
and so we watch, and we do what we 
can to help each other. This earth, 
it is not much, but it is blessed.” He 
lowered his voice and motioned to- 
wards the corpse of Tamara, “She 
will have the consecrated ground at 
least ‘to put on her coffin.” 

I nodded in understanding. Mish- 
ka held out his hand and the man 
took it. 

“I thank you, comrade, in my 
wife’s name,” Mishka said simply. 

“She was a good woman,” the 
Russian repeated as if to himself, 
“and our country needs such as she, 
—even in death.” 

Surely it was strange to hear an 
unlettered peasant, such as he evi- 
dently was, speaking in this man- 
ner, but sorrow is the great refiner 
of life, and I realized it then with a 
peculiar vividness. I glanced to- 
ward Tamara lying so peaceful in 
her plain black coffin. Storm out- 
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side, the heaviness of snow, the 
deadly cold, fit symbol of the over- 
powered numbed spirit of religion 
in this land of Russia, and yet—was 
it really overpowered? Did the in- 
tense heart of the old religion still 
beat on beneath this cold exterior, 
this seeming apathy to all religious 
sentiment? Did the old story of per- 
secution still hold good? “Yes,” I 
thought as I glanced at the group 
before me, “it must always be.” 
From out the dim recesses of my 
memory there came an almost for- 
gotten verse from the Book of 
Books. It was an answer to the 
complaint of Elias, a divine answer. 
“I have left me seven thousand men, 
that have not bowed their knees to 
Baal.” “Seven thousand men,” | 
thought, “who have not bowed the 
knees to disbelief in God in the land 
of all the Russias! — Why, seven 
thousand men with God is a ma- 
jority!” 
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A COLORED CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
Before the Civil War 


By Josern B. Cope 


O history of the American Negro 
can afford to ignore the story of 
that remarkable woman who lived 
for nearly a century, and who is 
known in religious annals as Mother 
Mary Lange, of the Oblates of Provi- 
dence; no history of the American 
Church is complete unless it gives, 
in outline at least, the life of her 
who was greatly responsible for the 
first community of Negro nuns in 
the United States, and probably in 
the whole of religious history. 

The story of Mother Mary Lange 
cannot begin with her birth as does 
the story of so many women who 
have done great things for God. The 
time into which she was born had 
witnessed too much change and 
danger for families like her own, 
had necessitated too many sudden 
and repeated flights for safety, and 
hence, aside from the fact that she 
was born of refugee San Dominican 
parents, in the city of Santiago in 
Oriente, Cuba, we know little of her 
birth or of her family. Alone, so 
it seems, she journeyed from her 
birthplace to Carolina, from Caro- 
lina into Virginia, and from Virginia 
to Maryland. In Baltimore she 
found many San Dominicans, refu- 
gees, well-to-do and educated, but 
unfortunately speaking only French 
and unable for the most part to 
make use of their education or to 
procure one for their children. 

Tradition has it that Mary Eliza- 
beth Lange and two friends who 
were to help her form her commu- 


nity came to Baltimore at the same 
time, carrying their valuables in 
their hair and sewed in their gar- 
ments. It is a matter of record that 
when she settled in Baltimore, to- 
gether with one of these friends, a 
certain Marie Madeleine Balas, she 
opened a school for colored chil- 
dren. It was free and for free chil- 
dren, since it is unlikely that slave 
children would have been permitted 
an education, even if it were gratui- 
tous. Teaching these little children 
reading and writing, French as well 
as English; teaching them needle- 
work, an essential in every child’s 
schooling during the early years of 
the last century; teaching them 
manners; even teaching them their 
religion, was not sufficient for these 
women. They had a hope which 
seemed utterly fantastic, yet which 
they spoke of when planning for 
the future. They wished to be re- 
ligious. Already the daughters of 
Mother Seton were established at 
Emmitsburg, in New York and in 
Philadelphia. The Nuns of the Visi- 
tation had founded their convent at 
Georgetown, and the Carmelites 
were at Port Tobacco. Bishop Eng- 
land’s Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy 
were in Carolina; the Sisters of 
Charity of Nazareth, the Sisters of 
Loretto at the Foot of the Cross, and 
the Dominican Sisters were in Ken- 
tucky; the Ursulines were in New 
Orleans, and the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart were in Missouri. 
But in the case of Mary Elizabeth 
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Lange and Marie Madeleine Balas 
it was different. Obstacles in their 
way were unlike those which they 
knew confronted others who wished 
to consecrate their lives to God and 
to their neighbor. Theirs were in- 
superable. Although free from fam- 
ily ties and able to direct their own 
lives, they were face to face with a 
more tragic difficulty. They were 
colored and there was no commu- 
nity in the American Church which 
they might enter. The situation 
seemed hopeless. In the meantime, 
however, lacking a convent, they 
could offer their lives to God some- 
how. They could devote their 
means, their ability, their time to 
the poor children of their race for 
whose education neither the Church 
nor the state had as yet made any 
provision; they could live frugally 
together; they could frequent the 
sacraments; they could choose a 
prudent confessor, and they could 
pray God to open up a path for them 
to make their desire a reality. And 
so ten years slipped away before 
they found their institute. 

Within a stone’s throw from their 
little school stood St. Mary’s Chapel, 
St. Mary’s College, to which went 
the sons of Maryland’s best fami- 
lies, and St. Mary’s Seminary, the 
country’s premier institution for 
the training of its clergy. Intimately 
connected as these were with the be- 
ginnings of the Sisters of Charity 
and Mother Seton, they were des- 
tined to play no less important part 
in the history of the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence. 

In the year 1796, Father William 
du Bourg, president of the college 
and a San Dominican himself, had 
begun a catechism class in French 
for the colored San Dominicans. 
The sessions were held in the base- 
ment of the chapel. When he was 
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transferred from Baltimore shortly 
afterwards, his class was taken over 
by another Sulpician, Father John 
Mary Tessier, who also organized 
the San Dominicans into a congre- 
gation. He remained their pastor 
for thirty-one years, even after he 
had become the superior of the Sul- 
picians and president of the semi- 
nary. In 1827, however, he relin- 
quished his pastorate of the col- 
ored congregation into the hands of 
Father James Hector Nicholas Jou- 
bert de Muraille, then vice-president 
of St. Mary’s. And thus enters into 
the story of Elizabeth Lange the fig- 
ure of one who will always be asso- 
ciated with the history of the Cath- 
olic Negroes of America. Born in 
France in 1777, Father Joubert had 
been destined for a military career 
but chose instead civil affairs. Be- 
ing appointed by the French govern- 
ment to the tax office he was sent to 
San Domingo in 1800, but disorders 
in that country forced him to flee 
first to Cuba in 1803 and in 1804 to 
Baltimore where his uncle had al- 
ready settled. In the beginning he 
taught at a fashionable school for 
girls but after a year he entered St. 
Mary’s Seminary. He was ordained 
in 1810. Immediately appointed to 
the faculty of St. Mary’s College, 
eventually he became its vice-presi- 
dent. It was after a wide experience 
of life, both in civil affairs, as well 
as a teacher and as a priest, that 
Father Joubert took charge of the 
colored Catholics worshiping in the 
seminary chapel. 

Father Joubert assumed his du- 
ties on a Sunday late in September, 
1827, when at the end of his cate- 
chism class he announced a lesson 
for the following Sunday he discov- 
ered that few of the children were 
able to read or write. A school had 
to be begun, he realized, but having 
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no funds he was unable to do more 
than to see the archbishop. This he 
did almost immediately. The lack 
of money, however, prevented the 
archbishop, the Most Rev. Am- 
brose Maréchal, or Father Joubert 
from taking any definite action. 
But when Archbishop Maréchal 
died in January, 1827, his successor, 
the Most Rev. James Whitfield, 
saw no difficulty to the proposed 
foundation and even directed Fa- 
ther Joubert to begin work as soon 
as possible. Then it was that Fa- 
ther Tessier suggested that Father 
Joubert consult the former’s two 
penitents, Elizabeth Lange and 
Marie Madeleine Balas. Father Jou- 
bert sought them out without delay, 
and although in going to them he 
had intended but to ask that they 
take charge of his school when it 
should open, before he left he had 
decided to use them as the founda- 
tion stones of a new sisterhood. He 
did not attribute the idea to himself. 
“God gave me the idea,” he wrote in 
his diary. Be that as it may, what 
he saw and heard at the little home 
of Elizabeth Lange and Marie Made- 
leine Balas must have impressed 
him deeply. The ten-year struggle 
had slowly exhausted what means 
they had in the beginning. Indeed, 
so poor had they become that sor- 
rowfully they were about to dis- 
continue the free school. Yet what 
was left they gave him, their time 
and their ability, their very lives 
to do with what he wished. Father 
Joubert took council with his supe- 
rior, prayed over the proposition, 
and returned with his decision to 
the two women. Of this significant 
interview in which the answer to 
ten years of prayer flamed suddenly 
before the eyes of the two women, 
there remains no record except the 
simple one Father Joubert set down 


in his diary: “They were very 
happy.” Soon afterwards plans 
were drawn up for the new com- 
munity. 

June 13, 1828, marks the day 
when for the first time in the his- 
tory of the American Church and 
perhaps in the Church Universal 
steps were taken to found a colored 
sisterhood. On that day Elizabeth 
Lange, Marie Madeleine Balas, and 
a third woman, Rosine Boegue, also 
from San Domingo and like her two 
companions of French extraction, 
came together in a rented house 
near St. Mary’s to begin their novi- 
tiate. On June 24th Elizabeth 
Lange was made superior. Mean- 
while, two prominent women of 
Baltimore, Madame Chatard and 
Madame Ducatel, had raised money 
by subscription for the proposed in- 
stitute. 

The first year passed quickly. 
The school prospered and another 
candidate, Almaide Duchemin, a 
young girl whom Elizabeth Lange 
and Marie Madeleine Balas had 
brought up and educated, joined the 
sisterhood. But not long before the 
date for the taking of the vows, the 
four aspirants were informed that 
they must vacate their house to ac- 
commodate the owner. Another 
house was secured through the good 
offices of Dr. Ferdinand Chatard, 
one-time physician to Mother Seton 
and husband of the Madame Chat- 
ard who had aided the sisters the 
year previously. This time it was 
decided that the sisters would pur- 
chase the house on easy terms if 
payments were possible, but as they 
would be unable to occupy it until 
Christmas they were obliged to take 
up temporary quarters on George 
Street near the seminary. It was a 
small house, poor, but destined to 
play an important part in the his- 
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tory of the sisterhood. No sooner 
had they entered it than they began 
to experience for the first time the 
threat of dissolution which like a 
sword was to_hang over the commu- 
nity for several decades. Word had 
reached the people that Father Jou- 
bert had written a set of permanent 
rules for the new sisterhood, that it 
was to be affiliated with the Oblates 
of St. Frances of Rome, that Arch- 
bishop Whitfield had approved the 
rules, and that he had appointed Fa- 
ther Joubert director. 

Immediately a storm of protest 
broke over Baltimore. Even some 
who had approved of the school ob- 
jected to colored women putting on 
the religious habit. For their part 
the sisters were willing to give up 
the idea if by incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the people it would in- 
terfere with their school and their 
work with the children. But Arch- 
bishop Whitfield cared little for the 
objection or the objectors. “I see 
the finger of God in this,” he told 
Father Joubert, and commanded 
him to continue. The action both of 
Archbishop Whitfield and Father 
Joubert, to say nothing of that of 
Mary Elizabeth Lange and her asso- 
ciates, assumes a peculiarly heroic 
character when we consider that all 
of this took place thirty-five years 
before emancipation brought cer- 
tain educational rights to the Ameri- 
can Negro. A remembrance of this 
fact enables us to appreciate more 
fully the difficulties the priest and 
the sisters had to overcome and to 
perceive more readily the purely 
providential beginnings of the 
Oblates of Providence. Especially 
does it help us to understand some- 
thing of the regrettable opposition 
of those who otherwise were dedi- 
cated to the advancement of Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 
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It was on June 24th that Elizabeth 
Lange was elected superior and 
given the name of Mother Mary. 
On July 2d, the first reception took 
place, at which time the sisters as- 
sumed their religious habit, a black 
dress and cape, with a black bonnet 
for the street and a white one for 
the house. Thus Mother Mary be- 
gan her long life as a religious. 

It would be impossible to give in 
so short an account of Mother Mary 
the many interesting details that 
went to make up her life as an 
Oblate or the part she played in the 
advancement of the sisterhood. In 
the beginning there were comings 
and goings in Baltimore which had 
an important bearing on the Ameri- 
can Church and even touched the 
semi-cloistered lives of the Oblates 
of Providence. The West was open- 
ing up and into the new country 
many bishops and priests who had 
been educated in Baltimore carried 
in their satchels vestments and altar 
linens which had been made at St. 
Frances Convent. Needlework had 
become an additional source of in- 
come, since the tuition of the chil- 
dren who were able to pay was any- 
thing but adequate in meeting ex- 
penses. Distinguished visitors now 
and then were seen knocking at the 
door of the modest mother house 
on Richmond Street, to which the 
sisters had moved just before 
Christmas of 1829. Five bishops 
who had been sitting at the First 
Provincial Council of Baltimore, 
for instance, called in 1829, exam- 
ined the children and scanned the 
rules which had recently been ap- 
proved by Rome, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of Father Anthony 
Kohlmann, S.J., a friend of the com- 
munity. The school itself had so 
increased by this time that more 
buildings had to be added. In fact, 
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this had been made necessary in 
part because from the very begin- 
ning Mother Mary had taken in 
motherless children — “Children of 
the House,” she called them — for 
whom she provided a home as well 
as an education. The community 
records tell us that these were the 
years, too, when she was receiving 
money from the West Indies; this 
she turned over to the sisterhood 
with but one stipulation, namely, 
that should her mother, to whom 
she was deeply attached, ever come 
to Baltimore she was to have a home 
with the Oblates. By 1837, she had 
saved enough money to build a 
chapel, which she opened to the 
public. Although St. Mary’s Church 
on the seminary grounds also pro- 
vided religious facilities for the Ne- 
groes of Baltimore, it is to St. Fran- 
ces Chapel of the Oblates that must 
go the honor of having been the first 
church in the United States devoted 
exclusively to colored Catholics. 

All this happened during the first 
ten years of the Oblates’ history. At 
the close of the first three years of 
Mother Mary’s superiorship she 
asked that they would not reélect 
her, that they should allow her to 
return to the ranks, in order to re- 
ceive orders and not to give them, 
to be the least in the household 
which was in truth her making. 
Sister Frances, the former Marie 
Madeleine Balas, was chosen in her 
place. In 1835, however, Mother 
Mary was again elected superior, 
and in 1838 was again elected. In 
1841 she gave way to her companion 
from the very first days, Almaide 
Duchemin; in religion, Sister 
Teresa. 

The term of Sister Teresa’s supe- 
riorship marks in the life of Mother 
Mary, one of the severest trials she 
had to undergo and the second crisis 
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that came to the community. Fa- 
ther Joubert, who had been on hand 
when any cross bore particularly on 
the Oblates, died in 1843, and no 
priest was found who seemed will- 
ing to assume his duties. The arch- 
bishop, then the Most Rev. Samuel 
Eccleston, was of the opinion that 
it might be well if the sisters were 
to disband, that even their work of 
education should be discontinued. 
In no time the school began to lose 
its students and the income fell off 
until it became necessary for the 
sisters to take in laundry. Things 
went from bad to worse, until final- 
ly Father Thaddeus Anwander, at 
the suggestion of Father Neumann, 
C.SS.R., then vice-provincial of the 
American Redemptorists but later 
to become the fourth bishop of 
Philadelphia, went to Archbishop 
Eccleston with the request that he 
be allowed to direct the sisterhood. 
Reluctantly the Archbishop gave his 
consent. It was not long until the 
community took on new life. So 
rapid was its recovery, indeed, that 
in 1852 the sisters were able to add 
a school for colored boys, the first 
of its kind in the present territorial 
limits of our country. This school 
was closed some ten years after- 
wards when the Jesuits, who had 
been placed in charge of the sister- 
hood in 1860, founded St. Francis 
Xavier’s Church and a school for 
colored Catholic boys in connection 
with it. However, Father Peter Mil- 
ler, S.J., the director of the sisters, 
opened an orphanage, the first col- 
ored orphanage in the United States, 
to which children were sent not 
only from Baltimore but from other 
cities. This proved to be a fortu- 
nate foundation, for soon afterwards 
the Civil War drove many a colored 
child to seek food and shelter from’ 
the Oblates. 
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Meanwhile, Mother Mary had be- 
gun to grow old and feeble. She had 
lived to see many things undertaken 
by her community, some success- 
fully—such as her establishments in 
Baltimore and St. Louis — while 
others—such as the parish schools 
in south and east Baltimore and the 
mission in New Orleans—ended in 
failure. St. Frances School in Balti- 
more, however, more than made up 
for any of her disappointments. It 
had had its hard days, of course, but 
they were over now, hard, evil days 
which had been filled with the 
prejudices of slaveholders and even 
of an archbishop. Now its pupils 
were coming both from the north 
and south and from as far west as 
Ohio. When the public school sys- 
tem was organized some of the 
school’s graduates were among the 
first teachers for the city of Wash- 
ington. Others now were in Balti- 
more, consecrated to God as new 
Oblates. Indeed, the sisterhood had 
so increased that in 1871 it had to 
seek new quarters, this time on 
Chase Street, where it moved into 
the then commodious but now in- 
adequate Mother House. 

Even these were not the only con- 
soling things that God permitted 
Mother Mary to witness. In 1879, 
for instance, she celebrated her 
golden jubilee, receiving at this 
time tributes of love which come to 
those who are held in grateful affec- 
tion. By this time she was the only 
one left of the original four who had 
made their profession on that far- 
off July morning of 1829. On this 
second July morning fifty years 
later she could see the little mustard 
seed which she had planted in hu- 
mility and suffering now bearing 
fruit in Baltimore and elsewhere. 
There were many gifts that day both 
for her and the community. The 
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greatest was the Jubilee Mass said 
by Father Anwander. He it was who 
had once saved the sisterhood from 
dissolution. 

This was not the only réle that 
Father Anwander was destined to 
play in the history of the Oblates. 
During the winter of 1882 he was in 
the south and on his return to New 
York, stopped in Baltimore to say 
Mass for the community. Mother 
Mary was then approaching her 
ninetieth birthday. The death of 
Sister Rose, her lifelong friend, 
some time before, had been very 
hard on her. She was walking with 
difficulty now and because she dis- 
liked to be helped about, the sis- 
ter who attended her had to use 
great tact in assisting her to and 
from the chapel when occasionally 
she was able to go there. She spent 
most of her time with God and when 
not in prayer was either reading or 
having read to her the French books 
of spirituality which for years had 
been her consolation and now are 
among the treasures of the commu- 
nity. Mother Mary never spoke 
English well, using either French 
or Spanish. But to the end she 
loved the hour of recreation and en- 
tered into the life of the community 
with the youngest of the sisters. 
She welcomed Father Anwander’s 
return and enjoyed the account he 
gave of his mission in the south- 
land. That night she became ill. 
Urged by the sisters to take a pre- 
scribed medicine she refused be- 
cause she wished to receive Holy 
Communion the next morning. It 
was the Feast of the Purification 
and Father Anwander was saying 
Mass early. The sisters did not tell 
him of Mother Mary’s illness until 
he had finished his thanksgiving. 
The Chaplain, the Rev. William 
Hoomans, one of the Josephites 
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who in 1880 had succeeded the Jesu- 
its in the direction of the Oblates, 
was preparing to say Mass at which 
a religious profession was to be 
made by one of the novices. Father 
Anwander went in place of the chap- 
lain to Mother Mary’s bedside. See- 
ing that she was dying, he began to 
anoint her. He had to stop, how- 
ever, to give her the last indulgence 
and blessing. She died the next mo- 
ment. It was the end she would 
have wished, with her dear friend of 
old beside her, while down in the 
chapel a young novice was taking 
the vows which would make her an- 
other in the long line of Oblates for 
which Mother Mary was responsible. 


To-day the order numbers almost 
two hundred, in the archdioceses of 
Baltimore and St. Louis and in the 
dioceses of Charleston, Richmond 
and Leavenworth. Here in their 
schools and orphanages the Oblates 
of Providence testify to the vision 
of this woman who provided an edu- 
cation for young colored boys and 
girls long before the Civil War made 
Negro emancipation possible. Stu- 
dents of American history and edu- 
cation should know of Mother Mary 
Lange; students of American 
Church history should be particu- 
larly acquainted with her story. It 
has a definite place in the religious 
and social annals of our country. 


OF SOUND 


By TrRISTRAM LIVINGSTONE 


HAT if the singer’s splendor does not die, 
And if a bell proclaims beyond the ear? 

Who says the music’s done, let him defy 
Assaults of sound he does not even hear. 
Infallible man is quick to make it known 
Reality alone confirms belief, 
Yet dare not dream the destiny of bone, 
And may not hear the breathing of a leaf. 


And yet some spirit, tuned to a quieter hour, 
On the echo of a jongleur’s roundelay 

May see the pollen of the living flower, 

And hear with wonder sound of an elder day: 
Gethsemane’s awful whisper in the night— 
The ringing voice of God creating light. 
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~ THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ROGRESS made greater strides 

when men talked less about it. 
The ancient Greeks had no word at 
all by which to translate the term. 
... Change and movement onward 
they knew only too well, for they 
initiated more changes in human 
life than any other people in history. 
They knew that with change could 
come improvement and ameliora- 
tion, but they also knew that such 
improvement could be achieved only 
by immense human experiment and 
labor; there was no immutable force 
which willed that mankind should 
always move onward, improving in- 
evitably as the accumulated wisdom 
of one generation was added to the 
next. And yet today that is what 
the ordinary person thinks is hap- 
pening. 


—STANLEY Casson, Progress and Catastrophe 
(Harper’s). 


In a world which has the outer 
accouterments of civilization it is 
profoundly difficult to believe in a 
world-wide recrudescence of organ- 
ized barbarism. Yet that is exactly 
what we are seeing. Civilization is 
not technology, science, schools, 
roads, organization. Civilization is 
a complex of codes of behavior, of 
silent assumptions, of respect for 
law, and of the sense of law—law 
written and unwritten, on the books, 
and in men’s minds. Civilization is 
the sum of traditions, of carefully 
nurtured inhibitions, of personal 
and social standards, of ethical 
and religious principles, of loyalties 
to such abstractions as truth, kind- 
ness, chivalry, generosity. Hitherto 


these principles have not been 
wholly suspended, even in times of 
war! Even in times of war, some 
lip-service, at least, has been given 
to them. Even in times of war, it 
has been against more than conven- 
tional codes to bomb to death chil- 
dren. Even in times of war, the spy 
has not stomached his réle. For 
even in times of war, men have re- 
membered that some day there may 
be peace. And that unless some 
remnant of civilized inhibitions is 


left, there can be no peace. 


—Dornorny THompson, in Herald Tribune, 
November 11th. 


War is the quintessence of beauty. 
... We arrived upon them [Ethiopi- 
an Galla Cavalry] unobserved and 
immediately dropped our loads of 
explosives. .. . I remember that one 
group of horsemen gave me the im- 
pression of a budding rose as the 
bombs fell in their midst. It was 


exceptionally good fun. 


—Virtrorio Mussourni, Flying Over Ethiopian 
Mountain Ranges, as quoted in the Herald 
Tribune, November 25th. 


Athanasius describes the tremen- 
dous change which the conversion 
of the Greeks and barbarians made 
in their conduct: “These men, who 
could not live an hour without 
weapons of war, have given them 
up since they became Christians, 
and taken instead to the plough; 
and their hands, which hitherto 
wielded the sword, are raised to 
Heaven in prayer. Instead of war, 
which they waged against one an- 
other, they now fight against the 
devil for the cause of virtue and 
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purity of soul.” ... Many even died 
the martyr’s death rather than be- 
come soldiers, as, for instance, St. 
Maximilian, the son of the old 
Legionary, who, when he was com- 
manded to join the army, refused 
saying that as he was a Christian it 
was not allowed. He was beheaded 
in consequence in 295 A. p. 


—FRANZISKUS STRATMANN, The Church and 
War (P. J. Kenedy & Sons). 


The Communist who matters is a 
man who has seen a vision. If you 
want to know the essence of his 
vision, Our Lady said it two thou- 
sand years ago: 


“He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with 
good things: 

And the rich he hath sent empty 
away.” 


It will go ill with us if we fail to 
see its splendour. For we shall go 
on meeting the Communist with our 
solemn arguments, showing this 
fact by statistics and that fact by 
psychology, confronting this state- 
ment of Marx with that statement of 
Stalin and both with some rigma- 
role from the local Communists’ 
party platform, destroying all his 
foundations with the ruthlessness 
of our common sense—and leaving 
him as firmly grounded as before, 
but angry with us and more pas- 
sionately in love with his vision than 
ever. You cannot destroy a vision 
by nibbling at it or laying violent 
hands on it or throwing stones at it. 
You cannot meet the vision with ar- 
guments at all. You can meet a 
vision only with a vision. And we 
have one —one that includes the 
Magnificat—a vision of which the 
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Communist’s vision is actually one 
ray. ... But it is our tragedy that 
we have got used to our Vision— 
centuries and centuries ago. We 
scarcely think in terms of vision at 
all: visions are visionary and we are 
as sensible as any agnostic. Use 
and custom have dulled the edge of 
the wonder of Catholicism. We 
even lay it as an accusation against 
the Communist that he is a vision- 
ary. For with all the Sun for our 
birthright we are cold and they are 
aflame with their small ray... . It 
may be in God’s providence, that the 
mission of the Communist with his 
flame was to remind us that our own 


fire is burning low. 
—This Publishing Business, November. 


“The Mind of the Ancient World,” 
by H. N. Wethered, which is ex- 
plained as “a consideration of 
Pliny’s ‘Natural History’,” surprised 
us a good deal. ... Mr. Wethered 
says it is edifying to know what peo- 
ple used to believe. .. . And maybe 
it is as long as you don’t let your 
thoughts wander to the things peo- 
ple believe now. ... We picked up 
another new book, and it opened at 
random to reveal this sentence on 
page 338: “I have always had a very 
bad tendency to shut up like a 
clam.” ... That day we read no 
more. ... The volume in question is 
entitled “This Is My Story,” .. . by 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 


—I. M. P., in Herald Tribune Books, Novem- 
ber 14th. 


The [German] State and the 
party combat today not only the 
Churches, not merely the political 
activities of the Churches; they 
combat Christianity. This fact is 
repeatedly denied. It is true never- 
theless. Within the Church the at- 
tempt is being made to transform 
the Church into a State institution 
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under the dictatorial direction of 
the Reich Church Ministry. The 
Minister has reinstalled everywhere 
German Christians and exactly 
those German Christians who have 
surrendered the very substance of 
the Christian faith. Thus the 
Church is undermined from within. 
At the same time it is attacked from 
without. In the training camps of 
the party it is repeatedly explained 
that National Socialism has three 
enemies: Judaism, Masonry and 
Christianity. Public acceptance of 
Christianity is regarded, when a 
new position is to be filled, as a tie 
that unfits the candidate for service 
to the State or the party. 


—From the Petition to Hitler by the Chap- 
lains of the armed forces of Germany, as given 
in The New York Times, November 28th. 


I never perceived the problem of 
machinery and the Leisure State so 
clearly as in America. The Leisure 
State is only thinkable if we develop 
a super-grade mechanical efficiency. 
It seems only possible to develop 
such a super-grade mechanical effi- 
ciency by losing the temperament of 
contemplation. And once one has 
lost it, one can’t get it back. One 
even ceases to want it back. One 
even ceases to know what itis. And 
so one of man’s highest achieve- 
ments is viewed by Americans as a 
form of laziness and worthlessness! 
The whole of American civilisation 
today gives one the impression of 
rushing headlong forward with no 
defined individual objective and no 
mass objective. With no time to 
think of one. A sort of five year plan 
only not confined to five, ten or even 
twenty years. A monstrous snow- 
ball that can only be stopped by a 
precipitous crash. 


—Beranarp Watt, in Catholic Herald (Lon- 
don), October ist. 
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Mere grammar, like anything else, 
can be made to seem very mere in- 
deed by dismissing it with bad 
names—“formal” grammar (as if 
anyone cared how informally it is 
grasped, just so it is grasped), “dead 
syntax,” “arid parsing,” “an out- 
worn discipline,” “a fetish of ped- 
ants,” and so on—but are the anti- 
grammarians really disposing of 
anything with these catchwords? 
They dig the grave and compose the 
epitaph, but is grammar really un- 
der the tombstone they set up? 
Whether we like it or not, grammar 
is very much alive; alive and—ex- 
cept when we are on amiable and 
coéperative terms with it—kicking. 
It kicks, in fact, like a mule; and if 
we do not take adequate measures 
to keep it pretty well tamed and 
manageable, it kicks us. Mere 
grammar is twisted into the nature 
of language about as mere gravita- 
tion is twisted into that of the physi- 
cal universe. There are moments 
when anyone resents gravitation 
very much as, say, Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott resents grammar. But 
you do not repeal the law of gravity 
if you step off a cliff into thin air. 


You only illustrate it. 
—Witson Fourett, in The Saturday Review 
of Literature, October 30th. 


The need today is for men of in- 
telligence, good will and courage. 
. .. If we are to preserve the essen- 
tials of a unified society and of pop- 
ular government we shall depend in- 
creasingly on an élite not of eco- 
nomic and “society” status, but of 
brains and character, who by their 
qualities can command the respect 
and confidence of their fellows in 
neighborhood and State. 


—Dr. Geonce E. Vincent, former President 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, address at Am- 
herst, as quoted in The New York Times, No- 
vember 7th. 
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ALBRECHT DURER 
Master Artist of Nuremberg 


By WINIFRED HEATH 


HIS great German master was 
born in the year 1471 and the 
world has been a little slow to ac- 
knowledge his genius. Kinship he 
has with Giotto, who found refresh- 
ment for a jaded Byzantine art in 
nature, and with Leonardo da Vinci 
for whom she was “the Mistress of 
all Masters”—a fact it might be well 
for certain modern exponents of art 
to recall to mind. Withal he was 
an artist in his own right, and a man 
clean of heart and clear’ of eye who 
marked well the pageant of life as 
it passed before him. bi 
Born in the pregnant days of the 
fifteenth century, the time of the 
Renaissance of all things beautiful,’ 
the first printing press, of Erasmus‘. 


and the turbulent Luther, there was’, 
much for a growing lad to think? 


upon. That is perhaps why we find ; 
added to the sturdy forthright Teu-’ 
tonic character a touch of wistful 
wondering which sent Diirer out on 
far horizons and brought him back 
with strange dreams. In his work 
is blended the rugged realism of old 
German Gothic art and a more deli- 
cate touch, largely induced by his 
sojourn beneath the sunny, inspir- 
ing skies of Italy. 

Albrecht was one of eighteen chil- 
dren, his parents honest burghers 
who were at times hard put to care 
for their numerous progeny. He 
has given us two portraits of his 
father, one made in his early days 
when he wrote of him in his boy- 
hood diary as “a skillful, pure man,” 


' weary there is a mute tragedy. 


and another painted in 1497. As we 
look at this last masterly study of 
a man we can well believe that his 
son spoke truly when he said of him: 
“He led an honest Christian life, was 
a pious, patient, gentle man, peace- 
ably inclined toward all men... 
full of gratitude to God, a man of 
few words.” 

They are all there, those sterling 
qualities, in that strong, serene face, 
with the deep-set eyes, firm lips, and 
head well set on upright shoulders— 
worthy father of so great a son. 

He has given us, too, a poignant 
portrait of his much enduring 
mother, painted two months before 
, her passing. He tells us that she 
was even more beautiful in those 
later days than in her youth and 
doubtless she so seemed to his lov- 
ing eyes. But to us who look upon 
that arresting record of a soul grown 
It 
is as if a century of toil had marked 
that wrinkled, careworn counte- 
nance. So good a man her husband, 
yet with what seeming indifference 
he sets down the birth of his son 
Albrecht, yet one more added to the 
brood she had borne during the 
over-busy years: “At six o’clock St. 
Prudentius Day, the Friday of Holy 
Week, 1471, my housewife bore an- 
other son.” 

“My housewife bore another son.” 
What a light that short sentence 
sheds on medieval domesticity as 
compared with modern! There 
seems to us who have made parent- 
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hood as painless and infrequent as 
possible, only tragedy in the lives of 
that harassed couple. Yet in such 
fashion have many great souls come 
into the world, with tears and much 
toiling, with faith and an enduring 
patience. So was Albrecht Diirer 
born and who are we to hold that the 
price paid was too high? 

Since Albrecht was destined to be 
born in Germany it was well that 
Nuremberg, sometimes styled a 
“Venice in homespun,” became his 
birthplace. Even the critical Ital- 
ians who regarded the Germans as 
a nation of clodhoppers, were will- 
ing to concede that the people of 
that free, Imperial City had at least 
one eye open to finer things. To 
Nuremberg came folk from far and 
near, people in strange raiment 
bringing with them still stranger 
wares, and we may be sure that the 
wide eyes of young Albrecht missed 
little of all there was to see. In the 
walled city itself there were paint- 
ers, sculptors, workers in wood and 
metal, even that gifted shoemaker 
Hans Sachs who was also poet and 
dramatist. 

Diirer started, as did most young 
hopefuls in his day, as goldsmith ap- 
prentice in the shop of his own fa- 
ther. But his fingers itched con- 
tinually for pencil and brush, much 
to the disappointment of his father. 
However, he was allowed to choose 
his own career, and so there was 
saved to the world a master artist 
who might otherwise have been 
merely a somewhat disgruntled 
metal worker. 

For three busy years he worked 
in the shop of Michael Wohlgemuth, 
chief artist of Nuremberg who, with 
an army of assistants turned out the 
woodcuts for which the city was 
famous, many sacred pictures and 
other journeyman work. For in 


those days the artist really labored, 
was in fact a craftsman, knowing 
nothing of the modern studio with 
its drapes, dim light and occasional 
servings of tea. 

At the age of thirteen, with the 
aid of a mirror, Albrecht made his 
own portrait, a delicate silver-point 
drawing. There is something most 
appealing in that young eager face, 
with the crown of fair hair, the wist- 
ful smile, all the charm of that little 
lad who was later to become so great 
a master, yet retaining always some- 
thing of the heart of a child. 

Soon he had eclipsed not only all 
his fellow students but Wohlgemuth 
himself and was sent on the usual 
student travels. During his absence, 
and entirely without consulting 
either of the contracting parties, a 
marriage was arranged between Al- 
brecht and Agnes Frey, daughter of 
a wealthy burgher. According to 
Willibald Pirkheimer, Diirer’s life- 
long friend, the marriage was not 
altogether happy. After Diirer’s 
death Willibald and the widow had 
a disagreement and he stated that 
although completely virtuous and 
exceedingly pious Agnes Frey was 
a shrew, and for his part he pre- 
ferred a little less virtue and more 
of the milk of human kindness. 
However, in Diirer’s striking and 
unflattering portrait of his best 
friend we can see something of a 
truculent and critical spirit. Willi- 
bald was evidently a man of de- 
cided opinions and never hesitated 
to pronounce them, and it is possible 
that he was a trifle jealous. We do 
know that after Diirer’s death his 
widow dealt very generously with 
his brothers. 

A few months after his marriage 
Diirer went to Italy. There are but 
scant records of this journey but he 
evidently saw and admired the fine 
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works of Mantegna, then the great- 
est painter of Northern Italy. He 
was the first to engrave his own 
designs, an example admirably fol- 
lowed by Diirer himself, who, like 
Rembrandt, was master of both 
burin and brush. 

On his way across the Alps Diirer 
made many drawings, his land- 
scapes calling forth high praise 
from the Italians, who did not 
scruple to copy them into their own 
pictures. He also came back with 
drawings of the lovely, luxury-lov- 
ing ladies of Venice, whose slim fig- 
ures and sumptuous robes doubtless 
caused some pangs of envy in the 
bosoms of the more solidly built and 
plainly appareled housewives of 
Nuremberg. Of a more serious na- 
ture were the splendid drawings 
which later served in the famous 
Apocalypse series. 

Upon his return to Nuremberg 
Diirer settled down to work for ten 
years, probably often wishing him- 
self back in Italy, a temptation to 
which he was later to succumb. 
There is little to be found regarding 
this period, but we do know that he 
“toiled terribly.” Philipp Melanch- 
thon, who revolutionized the educa- 
tional system in Germany, and was 
a co-worker with Luther, although 
not always in agreement with him, 
later became a close friend of Diirer 
and once said of him: “If there was 
anything in this man resembling a 
fault, it was his inexhaustible in- 
dustry, and the severe self-criticism 
carried to the point of injustice, to 
which he subjected his works.” 

Most unusual and engaging vices 
in an artist! 

Melanchthon’s words are support- 
ed by the inscription put upon the 
portrait by Diirer himself, saying 
that the portrait was a poor one, but 
that no man could expect to do jus- 
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tice to this altogether good man, 
“Master Philipp who goeth softly 
and quietly along, tills and plants, 
sows and waters, with joy.” 

Diirer, like that other great por- 
trait painter, Rembrandt, saw life 
largely and in detail, and had a 
deep, sympathetic insight into the 
human heart. Had he left us noth- 
ing but his gallery of men’s por- 
traits he would still be one of the 
world’s masters. They form a 
splendid series from the second por- 
trait of his father to the genial, 
handsome Hieronymus Holzschuher 
a person whom to look at is to 
wish most sincerely to know. 

Diirer could be brutally frank 
with his subjects, and he has not 
spared at all a certain party whose 
portrait bears the saving label “The 
Unknown Man.” Report has it that 
this was Diirer’s own banker who 
caused him some very uncomfort- 
able moments. It is a hard face and 
the thin hands grasp a document as 
tightly as they probably closed upon 
other people’s money. One wonders 
how the sitter reacted when he saw 
that remarkable likeness. Another 
masterly portrait of a hard man is 
that of Jacob Muffel, but there is 
here a broad brow and a certain air 
of nobility which softens somewhat 
the effect of the thin lips. 

With women Diirer was not very 
successful and he evidently had a 
preference for the masculine physi- 
ognomy. Yet there is one study of 
a girl with as sweet a face as one 
could wish to see, with hair soft 
coiled, a strand touching each vel- 
vety cheek, delicately penciled eye- 
brows and wide open eyes, curved, 
smiling mouth, altogether a most 
engaging young woman. 

Diirer has not given us anything 
like the long line of lovely Madon- 
nas such as came from the brush of 
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the “Divine Raphael,” the reason 
being probably that the models were 
not to hand. But there hangs in the 
Imperial Gallery at Vienna such a 
picture of the Mother and Child as 
Raphael might have painted had he 
walked the narrow streets of Nu- 
remberg and met that gentle, flaxen- 
haired matron whose portrait Diirer 
drew so tenderly. Here is the most 
beautiful Madonna ever painted by 
a German artist—a sweet veiled 
head, the low-lidded eyes looking 
down with love and wondering at 
the laughing Babe in her lap. 

This altogether lovely work was 
no doubt largely inspired by the 
masters of Italy, but there is in it 
something which is all Diirer’s own, 
a simplicity which but adds to the 
beauty of this haunting work. 

Diirer also drew from the rich 
stores of legend he found in his own 
land. The world has not yet quite 
fathomed the meaning of his 
strange copper-plate engraving 
“Melancholia.” Has Diirer perhaps 
set down here the winged spirit of 
his own genius, his own high aspira- 
tions, forever hampered by the lim- 
iting flesh? We do not know but the 
more we gaze upon this mystical, 
compelling picture the more we are 
impressed with the deep spirit of the 
man who made it. 

Another engraving is “The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil.” 
How splendid a figure is that riding 
knight, who goes fearlessly on 
through haunted woods with death 
and the devil lurking in the shad- 
ows. What a glorious creature the 
high-stepping steed, inspired by 
one of the many lost masterpieces 
of Leonardo da Vinci, said to be the 
greatest equestrian statue the world 
had ever seen, but destined to be- 
come the target for French cannon. 
Very pleasant is the touch of fa- 
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miliar things in this goblin picture 
—the faithful dog who runs along 
beside the horse, knowing nothing 
but the nearness of his beloved 
master and the necessity of staying 
close. 

One of his most striking wood- 
cuts is “The Four Riders of the 
Apocalypse,” part of a series illus- 
trating the Book of Revelation. 
They rode then their ruthless way 
across the world, even as now, the 
Conqueror, War, Famine and Death, 
and Diirer had he lived now could 
not have depicted them with more 
terrible truthfulness than he did five 
hundred years ago. 

Much he loved the green earth 
and all the furred and feather folk. 
He puts them into his pictures in 
the most unexpected places, scatter- 
ing them around just as the Italian 
masters did plump and smiling 
cherubs. The fox floats by like a 
red thistledown, the dog takes its 
nap in the sun, the leisurely cat re- 
gards the world with half-closed 
eyes. One of his most fascinating 
animal studies is that of two squir- 
rels cracking nuts, one of them, his 
back turned, evidently in high dudg- 
eon, his companion having filched 
from his private supply. The fur 
upon those two squirrels is so real 
that one longs to touch it, nor has 
any man ever equaled Diirer’s 
power to represent human hair and 
animal fur. Once when Giovanni 
Bellini came to his studio in Venice 
he asked for one of those fine 
brushes which Diirer used for that 
purpose. With a smile Diirer hand- 
ed him the brush he was using but 
Bellini said what he meant was the 
exceedingly fine brush he used for 
painting hair. Whereupon Diirer, 
with the same large brush, drew 
some fine feminine tresses to the 
amazement of the Italian master. 
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We get a vivid picture of Albrecht 
Diirer’s second memorable visit to 
Italy in the ten letters he wrote to 
his good friend Willibald Pirk- 
heimer, who evidently advanced the 
necessary funds. Like all essen- 
tially honest people Diirer hated 
debts and we find him writing to his 
friend: “I think of my debt to you 
more often than you do, I will hon- 
estly repay you with many thanks 
so soon as God assists me home.” 

Direr had all the usual incapacity 
of the artist to collect the coin of the 
realm and was often kept waiting 
by his wealthiest clients. 

He had wanted to take his 
younger brother with him to Venice 
but his good mother had little use 
for foreign parts and as Diirer re- 
ported to Willibald, she feared that 
in Italy “the sky might fall upon” 
her youngest. The friendship be- 
tween these two men lasted as long 
as Diirer lived, yet they were cast, 
at least outwardly, in entirely dif- 
ferent mold. Diirer had the refine- 
ment and personal appearance of an 
aristocrat, albeit he was of burgher 
birth, the good Willibald was com- 
pletely plebian with thick neck, 
broad features, massive chin, a 
touch of the bulldog about him. 
Yet they loved each other well, these 
two, loved each other sufficiently to 
laugh at any little individual quirks 
of character, an acid test of true 
friendship. Willibald, stricken to 
the heart by the passing of Diirer, 
said of him: “I have never loved or 
esteemed any man as I have him by 
reason of his innumerable virtues 
and rare uprightness.” 

Judging from his letters to Willi- 
bald, Diirer’s life in Venice was 
gayer than it had ever been in Nu- 
remberg. The Italians féted this 
young master from Nuremberg and 
would have turned his head had it 
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not been for his innate modesty. 
They liked him immensely, this 
flaxen - haired, blue-eyed, elegant 
young Teuton, and would hardly let 
him out of their sight. So he writes 
to Willibald: “They flock around 
me and I am sometimes so thronged 
with Italians that I must from time 
to time hide myself.” 

They flattered him, too, some of 
them to their own spurious ends, 
but Diirer could tell a rogue when 
he saw one, no matter how much 
bedizened or how musically voiced. 
He was, in fact, horrified at some of 
his discoveries in polite society: 
“Here are also to be found the most 
faithless, lying, thieving wretches, 
such as I did not believe existed on 
the face of the earth.” 

Himself the most honest of men 
those sharp disillusionments must 
at times have dampened his spirits. 
Perhaps it was the dark side of those 
bright Italian days which finally 
sent him back to Nuremberg to the 
honest if unflattering burghers. But 
he did not altogether escape un- 
scathed from the lure of the friv- 
olous and we find him getting all 
dressed up and telling his friend: 
“IT have become a nobleman in Ven- 
ice. My French mantle and my 
Italian coat greet you.” 

And natheless he cut a fine figure 
of a man in that unaccustomed garb. 
He even spent “one whole ducat” for 
a dancing lesson but was vastly dis- 
gusted at the antics which the some- 
what foppish teacher required of 
him, coming to the decision that he 
would never excel as a dancer. 

His letters to Willibald are in a 
curious mixture of Latin, Italian 
and German, and at times he waxes 
exceedingly humorous, quizzing his 
friend and at times using the most 
formal language. Willibald evi- 
dently prided himself somewhat 
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upon his learning, so Albrecht tells 
him that they both have something 
to be proud of, he of his much learn- 
ing, Albrecht of his painting, add- 
ing with all the sagacity of the 
level-headed burgher, that they had 
both best look out or flattery will 
make fools of the two of them. 

In his very last letter to Pirk- 
heimer, just as he was about to 
leave Italy, he writes: “How I shall 
freeze after the sun. Here I am a 
person of some importance, there a 
mere nobody.” Yet because he 
knows that his mother and his 
brothers need him he leaves, even 
refusing a substantial pension 
which the government of Italy of- 
fered him to remain. 

While in Venice, Diirer painted 
one of his greatest pictures, “The 
Adoration of the Virgin,” better 
known as “The Feast of the Rose 
Garlands.” There were those in 
Italy who had claimed that although 
the Master of Nuremberg had many 
excellent gifts he could never equal 
the Italians, particularly the Vene- 
tians, in the matter of color. This 
masterpiece did not bring him much 
profit but, as he wrote to Willibald: 
“T have silenced those painters who 
praised my engravings but said I did 
not understand how to handle my 
colors. Everyone says they have 
never seen more beautiful coloring.” 

His first work on returning to 
Nuremberg was “The Coronation of 
Mary,” a fine work for which he had 
to suffer all manner of embarrass- 
ment, the patron refusing to pay 
what he had contracted in the begin- 
ning. Unfortunately the original of 
this painting has been lost but there 
remain some of the preliminary 
drawings and that marvelous study 
of the “Praying Hands”—the most 
expressive hands ever limned. 

Sick at heart with the delayed 


payment and the argument which 
attended his “Coronation” canvas, 
Direr turned from painting to en- 
graving which went more rapidly 
and was more profitable. 

He has left us a marvelous array 
of engravings, portraying with infi- 
nite skill and a deal of vivacity the 
people of his day, the dancing peas- 
ants, the bagpipe player, the egg- 
seller, the oppressed and wretched 
who took even their amusements 
heavily. Diirer raised the art of en- 
graving to heights it had never 
reached before. To his later period 
belongs the “Venacle,” an arresting 
study illustrating the legend of the 
woman who wiped the brow of 
Christ as he went on His way to Cal- 
vary and found upon that minister- 
ing cloth an impress of that sublime 
and suffering head. Diirer’s con- 
ception of Christ is heroic and com- 
pelling, one of the noblest in all art. 

As his fame increased it reached 
the Emperor Maximilian of Germany 
and the Holy Roman Empire, who 
seems to have been a man of excel- 
lent good sense. He developed a real 
affection and deep admiration for 
Diirer, who became his favorite 
painter. Diirer visited the city of 
Augsburg, attending the Imperial 
Diet of 1518, and there made a 
sketch of the Emperor “high up in 
his palace in his little room” and all 
surrounded by the very highest in 
the land. Diirer, like Giotto, also a 
man of the people, being utterly 
without any false pretenses was at 
home anywhere, with peasant or 
prince, and got along famously with 
both. On one occasion the Emperor 
requested an attendant noble to hold 
the ladder while Diirer painted the 
wall. This haughty gentleman de- 
murred at so menial a task where- 
upon the Emperor remarked: “This 
painter is nobler than a nobleman. 
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I can, every day, make a noble out 
of a peasant, but out of no noble- 
man such a painter.” Whereupon 
the nobleman no doubt meekly did 
as he was bidden with perhaps an 
apologetic smile from the artist, who 
was the kindest of men. 

Along with other artists Diirer 
decorated the Emperor’s prayer 
book with altogether charming and 
at times rather flippant illuminated 
borders. Here are lute players, the 
inevitable heavy-headed, flat-footed 
peasant, the village band, crowing 
roosters, an ancient bird with im- 
mense bill and one wide, wise eye 
regarding the extraordinary antics 
of certain humans beneath him with 
a dash of contempt. There are also 
the daintiest of blossoms and but- 
terflies. 

Diirer traveled with his wife and 
her maid to the Netherlands to be 
present at the coronation of the 
young King, Charles V. At Rotter- 
dam he met the great doctor of 
learning, Desiderius Erasmus, 
whose portrait he painted. While at 
Antwerp he met that splendid old 
man with flowing beard and a nat- 
ural nobility who afterwards served 
as a model for St. Jerome. There is 
not anywhere in the world a finer 
portrayal of serene and splendid 
old age, with character in every line 
and honorable history behind each 
deep wrinkle. 

Diirer kept voluminous notes of 
this journey and made many 
sketches. In this revealing book we 
get a glimpse of the man himself, 
his deep sympathy with all who 
were oppressed, his generous wrath 
at any cruelty to man or beast, his 
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power of enduring friendship, his 
sunny sense of humor and long pa- 
tience during difficult days. 

He visited the ancient City of 
Ghent and looked down upon that 
historic place from the Tower of St. 
John, wondering with a naive sur- 
prise that they should have made 
such a fuss over him there—‘“even 
considering me a great man”—a 
fact which never ceased to astonish 
him. Some of them waxed hysteri- 
cal with admiration and declared 
that once having seen the great 
Diirer they could now die happy, to 
which bursts of eloquence he no 
doubt listened with a twinkle in his 
deep eyes. For no matter what he 
achieved or how loud the praise 
Diirer himself was never satisfied 
and died still wishing he might have 
done better. 

Looking at those last splendid 
paintings, the portraits of the hand- 
some Hieronymus and the magnifi- 
cent figures of the Four Apostles. 
we are fain to agree with his good 
friend Willibald, who much de- 
plored his friend’s excursions into 
the field of literature at the expense 
of his painting. Yet we can hardly 
complain for Diirer has left us a 
magnificent heritage in his works 
and a heart-warming record of one 
human life eminently well lived. 
Like his father before him, Albrecht 
Diirer was “a skillful, pure man,” 
who walked an honest way, feared 
no man, was peaceably inclined to- 
ward all, and full of gratitude to 
God. In all the annals of art there 
is no more appealing, soul-satisfy- 
ing personality than this Master of 
Nuremberg, Albrecht Diirer. 








FASCIST OR CORPORATIVE? 


By A. Norton RayBouLp 


BY no effort of literary imagina- 
tion can “Christliche Stdnde- 
staat” be translated by the word 
Fascist. 

It is amusing when one lives in 
Austria to see how the British press 
correspondents always group Aus- 
tria with such Fascist states as Hit- 
ler Germany, Italy, and the Franco 
régime in Spain; the Austrians 
themselves, that is to say those who 
recognize the existence of an Aus- 
trian state, repudiate the title of 
Fascist. Fascism implies a dicta- 
torship, and to apply the title of dic- 
tator to Dr. Schuschnigg would, 
here, be a matter for laughter. The 
authoritative state was recognized 
in 1932, but the possibility of a dic- 
tatorship is viewed with horror— 
except by those who wish to see 
Austria incorporated into Germany 
or vassalized to Moscow. 

Dr. Schuschnigg has on different 
occasions lately given illustrations 
of what is here understood by au- 
thoritative leadership as opposed to 
what is understood by dictatorship: 

“Authoritative leadership ex- 
presses itself not merely at the top 
but throughout the whole structure 
of the pyramid representing politi- 
cal organization... . 

“I see in authoritative leadership 
a necessary measure to overcome 
the former parliamentary system. 
... 1 see in it (not only) a concentra- 
tion of responsibility, but a means 
of educating to the carrying of such 
responsibility.” 

He explains the need of authori- 
tative leadership by the geographi- 
cal position of Austria and by the 


urgent necessities of the time. “Hav- 
ing lived in a time such as we have 
had in Europe since 1932, and in a 
country like Austria, lying as it does 
in the heart of Europe, quarreled 
about, and coveted by its neighbors, 
it is possible to preserve its exist- 
ence only by gathering together all 
our forces. If in this state complete 
liberty were given in the matter of 
public meetings and political organ- 
izations the risk of exciting pas- 
sions to such a point that political 
opponents would have recourse to 
violence, would be too great. Such 
violence would mean that innocent 
persons would become the victims. 
It is not the agitators but rather the 
unfortunate people whom they mis- 
lead and excite who become in such 
cases the sufferers. It is part of the 
duty of authoritative leadership to 
protect the lives of such persons by 
seeing to it that they do not become 
the victims of any paroxysm of po- 
litical passion. 

“Another consequence has to be 
equally avoided. Keep in mind the 
state of affairs within and without 
our frontiers. Imagine the results 
if a provocative propaganda suc- 
ceeded in arousing a local conflict, 
or if violent passions suddenly 
excited caused some explosion of 
feeling. It might be only a local 
affair, but could easily become a 
danger to the whole state. It might 
lead to the assertion that Austria 
was not able to take care of itself or 
to keep order, and that it would be 
necessary for some neighboring 
country to establish such order. For 
this reason every responsible man 
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in the whole country must do his 
utmost to maintain order and dis- 
cipline. We are all standing at the 
outposts, and for that reason must 
observe discipline. This also ap- 
plies to the so-called liberty of 
opinion. I know there is the idea 
that a freer word here and there can 
do no harm, but remember that 
every article, in which this so-called 
frank criticism is published, will be 
used against Austria by those out- 
side her frontiers, and used to give 
a false impression of the economic, 
political and cultural condition of 
the country. This is the reason that 
we are obliged to be more severe 
than is agreeable to us. Many sacri- 
fices must be made in the matter of 
freedom of the press and of political 
movements. But all this is only to 
prevent new weapons being forged 
outside our frontiers, to war against 
the unity of our country. 

“Let us remember that in times 
of political upheaval such as we 
have been passing through these 
last years, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be some ultimate 
court of decision, and though the 
wishes of all must be considered as 
far as it is possible, yet the final 
decision must rest on some author- 
ity.” 


These utterances are hardly those 
of a dictator. The line between 
Fascist and authoritative may ap- 
pear fine to outsiders but it exists, 
exists very definitely here in Aus- 
tria. 

By a dictatorship is understood 
a régime where all power is in 
the hands of one person, or group 
of persons, uninfluenced by the 
wishes or votes of the majority, an 
imposition of laws without consult- 
ing the wishes of the people. The 
very nature of dictatorship implies 


the bringing into line of all with the 
ideas and rule of the dictator, and 
the necessary persecution of those 
who oppose this rule or these ideas; 
hence the religious persecution in 
Germany. Such rule and such ex- 
treme persecution would be impos- 
sible here in Austria, first because 
the Austrians for all their good hu- 
mor would not accept it, and sec- 
ondly because there has been a 
genuine effort to build up this new 
Austrian state on Christian prin- 
ciples. 

In the Christliche Stdndestaat the 
last appeal is really intended to 
be to divine authority. The organ 
of this Christian state the Christ- 
liche Standestaat has made that suf- 
ficiently clear. The utterances of 
Professor Hildebrand, in this paper, 
have made it painfully clear to those 
who wish to see the name of God 
ruled out of the constitution. This 
accounts also for the term “Clerical 
Party” so often applied by foreign 
correspondents to the present gov- 
ernment of Austria, with the whole 
bulk of the Austrian people behind 
it. 

The founding and organization of 
this Christian Corporative State can 
be understood only through the 
study of these later years. The sur- 
vival of Austria as an independent 
state created the need of concentrat- 
ing all forces intent on this survival. 
To this effort, party opinion had to 
be sacrificed. Individual opinion as 
to details of legislation could not be 
the main issue, when the very ex- 
istence of the state was in danger. 

The first plan for uniting the 
country came from the National 
Front, which was representative not 
of any one party or group, but 
rather of the common desire of all 
parties to save the Fatherland. At 
this juncture in Austria there could 
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be no question of realizing any one 
party program. However dimin- 
ished by the Treaty of Versailles, 
there was still an Austrian state, 
and to preserve the existence of that 
state other claims had to be sacri- 
ficed. Due to the different national 
and political currents in the coun- 
try, some were ready to deny Aus- 
tria the right to a separate existence. 
But this right was loyally defended 
by the National Front. And even if 
the National Front has had, and still 
has, a certain monopoly in the po- 
litical life of the country, no parallel 
can be drawn with regard to its 
powers, between it and for instance 
the NSDAP, or with the Fascist or 
Communist bodies. 

It is also a common error to group 
Austria with those states in which 
constitutional government has been 
completely set aside, whereas Aus- 
tria still possesses a constitution. 
This fact is often ignored or forgot- 
ten, because it is not a parliamen- 
tary party constitution, but a guild 
or corporative system. This system 
seeks by other and better means to 
really get at the will of the people. 
It determines the legislation and 
provides for parliamentary bodies, 
in which representatives of the Aus- 
trian people play a part. These 
bodies are, it is true, brought to- 
gether according to radically differ- 
ent principles from those obtaining 
in states where parliamentary par- 
ties are created by universal suf- 
frage. 

The normal course of legislation 
here in Austria is as follows: The 
government decides on a legislative 
proposal which it places before the 
four parliamentary groups for the 
purpose of preliminary discussion. 
The opinion of these parliamentary 
groups may be one of assent, but 
may also be one of modification. 
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In the two and a half years that 
have elapsed since the formation of 
these groups, the government has 
always acted on their proposals and 
has even submitted the drafts for 
corresponding amendments. In ad- 
dition to this, each legislative pro- 
posal is put before the federal diet, 
a legislative body composed of mem- 
bers of the four corporations, and 
this diet can accept or reject the 
improved draft. 

Any reasonable person must see 
that such a form of government has 
not the aspect of a dictatorship, but 
on the contrary offers wide possi- 
bilities for various political, finan- 
cial, and cultural interests. Even 
the fact that these corporations have 
been formed, not by election, but by 
nomination, cannot alter this asser- 
tion. It was inevitable that they 
should be so nominated, the whole 
mechanism of public life having to 
be transformed in a short space of 
time from the old party to the new 
corporative system. 

Those foreign correspondents 
who write on the subject of Aus- 
trian dictatorship ought first to 
study the actual laws, many of 
which have been altered through 
this parliamentary system. It would 
then be seen that the federal diet is 
not composed of shadowy figures, 
bound over to agreement, but that 
every man in Austria may have his 
opinion with regard to the future 
development of the state, so long as 
this opinion does not endanger the 
country. To protect the latter, to 
sustain the existence of a state 
robbed on all sides of its sources of 
wealth, is the aim and object of the 
authoritative or corporative system. 

The press in different countries, 
influenced no doubt by socialist 
opinion, has called attention more 
than once to repressive measures in 
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Austria, but whatever repressive 
measures have been used were so 
used because of dire necessity. The 
execution of the Communists which 
took place while Dollfuss was chan- 
cellor, has often been quoted as an 
extreme and cruel measure. But if 
that measure had not been taken by 
Dollfuss — the kindest-hearted and 
least cruel of men—Communism 
would have swept at high tide from 
Vienna to the Swiss frontier, where 
it would have met with more severe 
and cruel measures at the hands of 
the smug democratic Swiss. The 
sweeping of Bale by machine guns, 
on much less provocation, is not to 
be forgotten. Dr. Seipel, splendid 
statesman though he was, could not 
stem the Communist tide, and pre- 
vented as he was by his priestly 
character from any severe repres- 
sive methods, the Communists dur- 
ing his chancellorship turned half 
Vienna into an arsenal, in prepara- 
tion for this future violent attempt. 

Vienna is the gate between East 
and West; by closing this gate 
against the Communists Dollfuss 
saved not only Vienna, but probably 
the lives of thousands in Central 


Europe. By his death he saved Aus- 
tria from the schemes of the Na- 
tional Socialists, who wished to see 
Austria incorporated into modern 
Germany. Their premeditated 
crime, in making a martyr of Doll- 
fuss, broke the Nazi faction and 
rallied all loyal Austrians to the 
Stdndestaat. 

The Stdndestaat, however unrec- 
ognized by the outside world, is of 
interest to Catholics because it is the 
first effort to build up a state on the 
principles laid down by Quadrages- 
imo Anno. Founded on Christian 
principles it tries to offer a possible 
reconciliation between workers and 
employers, and to give the different 
professions and handicrafts the op- 
portunity to be represented in par- 
liament. In this way also it lays a 
basis of culture not only for the 
few, but for the working many. 

The title of Christliche Stdnde- 
staat however ignored or scorned by 
the outside world is nevertheless a 
title of which Catholics ought to be 
proud. It represents an idea almost 
lost in the modern world, the idea of 
building up a state on Christian 
principles. 











CHILD UNHEEDED 


By Maup CHEGWIDDEN 


HE walks abroad so beautiful, 
So white her loveliness; 

But oh, the shining tears of her, 
And her heart’s distress. 


She walks, and on her gentle breast 
Held close, a Baby sleeps, 

Warm in her azure cloak enwrapt 
While His mother weeps. 


Across the whole wide world she goes 
And seeks for one to say; 

“Oh, Lady, enter this poor house, 
Rest with us alway; 


“And we will make a crib for Him 
That love shall cover o’er.” 

She listens, but the voice is mute— 
Closed and barred the door. 











THE CHEERFUL CHURCH ' 


By Erin 


DNA 


was a beautiful woman 

even at fifty. She used to wear 
extraordinary colors, not bright but 
mottled like old stones in sunny 
climates. To obtain these colors she 
would buy white cloth and dye it; 
a yard, ochre, another, flesh or nile 
green. Of course the result was 
odd, but Edna carried it off success- 
fully. She was one of the few ec- 
centrics you could not help liking, 
and her face was so fine that con- 
ventional young men admired her 
begrudgingly. She was poor and 
was quite unable to remedy her situ- 
ation. Marriage she had attempted 
once, she explained, but had not 
found it satisfactory as a livelihood 
or state of life. 

I used to invite her to our house, 
although my family disapproved. 
They too liked Edna but distrusted 
her influence, for after our bedtime 
talks I often had nightmares and 
cried out in my sleep. I of course 
loved these conversations which 
were really dramatic monologues, 
now tense, now light, according to 
her moods. People used to tell Edna 
that she should write, that she had 
a born gift, but like true verbal art- 
ists she was lazy and was never 
known to use a pen except urgently. 
For instance she never wrote bread- 
and-butter notes but sent flowers or 
toys, even if her hosts had to pay 
for them. 

When you knew her well you 
knew a whole world that most men 

1 St. Savin, near Poitiers, France. Its elev- 
enth and twelfth century frescoes are among 
the finest in France, They were discovered by 


Prosper Mérimée, author of Carmen, but also 
Inspector of historical monuments. 
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ignored. There was Edna’s favorite 
house where she had presumably 
lived as a child, her horses, her ani- 
mals, her love-making, her ghosts, 
ancestors, battles, adventures, even 
her bores. And there was her vil- 
lage, her funeral, and her church. 
We rarely saw a church but she 
thought of hers, and the extraor- 
dinary thing is that I discovered 
lately that it really exists. So now 
I am slightly awed at the thought 
that the rest of Edna’s universe may 
swim into ken and prove post-mor- 
tem her veracity. 

In fact her church is quite famous 
among specialists, though few seem 
to have seen it. I should like to 
make you see it as Edna made it live 
for me, because it is a beautiful hid- 
den treasure, and then I should like 
some echo of Edna’s personality 
and the flavor of her speech to be 
caught, with luck, and fixed in print. 
If she knew she might be gratified 
or on the other hand she might be 
annoyed; one could never be sure 
of her reaction even in a given cir- 
cumstance that had occurred many 
times before. There are also in this 
church undoubted sources of her in- 
spiration, dreams, and nightmares, 
sometimes passed on to me, young 
and receptive. 

The church stands in a village 
square that is large but unadorned, 
with only beaten earth underfoot. 
There is no preparation for it by 
vista or steps; it rises abruptly, as 
Edna observed, like a giant sword 
stabbing the sky, its hilt buried in 
the ground. It is because the tower 
and single spire are directly in front 
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was quite unable to remedy her situ- 
ation. Marriage she had attempted 
once, she explained, but had not 
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her influence, for after our bedtime 
talks I often had nightmares and 
cried out in my sleep. I of course 
loved these conversations which 
were really dramatic monologues, 
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that she should write, that she had 
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mals, her love-making, her ghosts, 
ancestors, battles, adventures, even 
her bores. And there was her vil- 
lage, her funeral, and her church. 
We rarely saw a church but she 
thought of hers, and the extraor- 
dinary thing is that I discovered 
lately that it really exists. So now 
I am slightly awed at the thought 
that the rest of Edna’s universe may 
swim into ken and prove post-mor- 
tem her veracity. 

In fact her church is quite famous 
among specialists, though few seem 
to have seen it. I should like to 
make you see it as Edna made it live 
for me, because it is a beautiful hid- 
den treasure, and then I should like 
some echo of Edna’s personality 
and the flavor of her speech to be 
caught, with luck, and fixed in print. 
If she knew she might be gratified 
or on the other hand she might be 
annoyed; one could never be sure 
of her reaction even in a given cir- 
cumstance that had occurred many 
times before. There are also in this 
church undoubted sources of her in- 
spiration, dreams, and nightmares, 
sometimes passed on to me, young 
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with only beaten earth underfoot. 
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Edna observed, like a giant sword 
stabbing the sky, its hilt buried in 
the ground. It is because the tower 
and single spire are directly in front 
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of the main body that one’s first im- 
pression is of a stone blade that cuts 
space even as Chartres’ sword does 
not. Men walk round it, Lilliputian 
black ants, whose ancestors must 
have heaved some of the stones al- 
though the result makes the prob- 
ability incredible. 

The abbey church was founded 
by Charlemagne to house the tomb 
of an early saint. The monks con- 
tinued to build until they had a 
fortress which provided protection 
for themselves and for monks of 
other regions who fled to it in time 
of danger. The monastery was at- 
tacked, conquered, reconquered, 
again and again, like a citadel. The 
Black Prince was one of its be- 
siegers, and as late as the sixteenth 
century a robber baron who styled 
himself Baron of the Francs retired 
to it, keeping his enemies at bay for 
a considerable period. One strong 
fat tower remains somewhat in the 
guise of a memorial to the robber 
baron; it is the perfect setting for 
Bluebeard legends; one sees, with 
Edna, ladies on the parapet, dan- 
gling in despair their woven braids 
between the crenellations. But the 
tower is removed from the sword by 
the space of the later convent, now 
the town barracks. 

To tell you that the base of the 
tower was built in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the next section 
in the twelfth, and the spire in the 
thirteenth, is to injure Edna’s edi- 
fice. Dates were petty things for 
one whose sweep included centuries 
as a little boy’s hand a mound of 
sand. It is more important to note 
that the blocks of stone are pinkish 
like certain scarfs she wound ten- 
derly about her throat. 

One enters the tower and thence 
the church by going down stairs— 
do not ask for an explanation other 
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than the obvious—this church is 
different, and here we are going 
down into the past and down into 
the sea. In the tower, however, 
there is no sea, only wings and the 
majesty of God. 

As I looked up at the painted 
walls I understood why Edna’s war- 
riors sometimes brandished wings. 
I thought of her as a child coming 
here to stare at the angels, dragons, 
and horses, all lifted from the earth 
by sharp pinions, which had been 
evident realities to the men who had 
watched eagles and presumably 
wakened in the night at the sound 
of invisible wings thrashing the air 
of their narrow cells. 

St. Michel, here, is no pretty boy 
masquerading in armor and some- 
what squeamishly crushing recum- 
bent Satan; he gallops forward 
lifting a thin spear, draperies, 
wings, companions, participating in 
the onrush like wind-swept clouds, 
or better, sky-driven smoke. Yet 
underfoot meadow flowers are still 
visible, the supernatural hoofs of 
the charger barely flick their faces; 
—again I thought of Edna pausing 
in the middle of a blood-thirsty reci- 
tation to smell the violet or rose she 
stuck somewhere on her person. 

Not a Biblical reader, I had mar- 
veled at her power of conjuring 
strange monsters; there were horses 
with the heads of men and women’s 
sinuous tresses, propelled by per- 
pendicular blades set near their full 
breasts, and with powerful tails that 
curled proudly and obscenely. I 
was to discover them in the Apoca- 
lypse and on these walls, still 
vividly alive in spite of the smudge 
of time. There is a certain dragon’s 
tail that crawls up the stones in an 
arabesque that is eloquently allur- 
ing and evil. Another tangible mon- 
ster is ready to pounce on a woman 
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and her child; he is so near them his 
breath scorches their fair skins, but 
the woman’s feet are planted on the 
moon, and stars make her crown. 
It is the battle of good and evil, of 
Christ and the world, but Mary, be- 
tween her constellations, eyes calm- 
ly the horrible situation; in the gen- 
tle inclination of her head towards 
the dragon there is even a sugges- 
tion of pity, as though in a twin- 
kling she could dominate and let the 
Child pat the abomination. 

Over the door Christ is painted in 
yellow and green, His arms gener- 
ously wide, His faded countenance 
marked inexplicably with youthful- 
ness and radiance. No longer worn 
and lacerated, the Savior welcomes 
men to a new life. In all the frescoes 
He is beautiful and graceful; His 
movements are those of a dancer 
who has difficulty in slowing his 
pace to that of a sluggish world. 

Like dappled willows seraphs 
bend and sway in the arch above the 
tympanum. Already the rhythm of 
the sea is beginning to rule their mo- 
tions, and an extraordinary aquatic 
flower grows fibrous tentacles in a 
corner of the foreground. 

Open the door into the church 
proper and float into the colored 
sea. For me the vision startled be- 
cause it was strangely familiar. I 
recalled immediately Edna’s fancies 
and the cover on her bed which was 
painted with diagonal stripes of clay 
red and water green, nature’s colors. 
For you how shall I describe the 
place? Like the sea, because waves 
rippled on the pillars, but a sea 
viewed not from above but as an in- 
habitant must know it and as fish, 
their sun-filtering aquariums. 

In the nave are eighteen pillars 
that rise to a considerable height, 
end in richly-carved capitals, and 
are sufficiently spaced to allow light 
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from the outer windows to flood the 
building. It is possible to love in- 
tensely such shafts of stone—just as 
men have treasured a broken col- 
umn from Greece or Rome. On one 
of them the diagonal design exactly 
imitates the sinuous piping of surf 
along a flat shore. The color is faint 
pink, the markings deepening to 
cornelian. Do not imagine the pink 
of cheap ribbon, but subtle shades 
such as are found in the veins of 
stones and in the whorls of certain 
ears. Edna used to find our churches 
cold and stern, little wonder when 
hers was a temple for light and love, 
honey-colored and flushed like the 
bride of the Canticle of Canticles. 

A little boy was sitting in it beside 
his mother when I was there. I 
fancied his mind, like Edna’s, for- 
ever splashed by the pictures on the 
wall and the painted columns. If 
sunshine did not quench color one 
would swear it were the author of 
these twelfth century designs—the 
patterns which the sun weaves with 
the help of leaves and forked 
branches are reproduced here in 
color instead of shadow but with 
something of shadow’s fluidity. 

I imagined the boy and Edna lis- 
tening to the ripples on the first and 
second pillars while the preacher 
droned. No young person surely 
minds church in St. Savin! If he is 
interested in history he may fancy 
himself in Egypt; if he is religious, 
it is not a bad encampment before 
paradise; if he is merely young, he 
will build his dreams here, one day 
construct gluttonishly in marzipan, 
bonbons, and icing, another, imag- 
ine the seashore or the bottom of a 
clear pool where smooth rose peb- 
bles are magnified to eggs and 
mossy plants spread tenuous dis- 
jointed hands. He can fashion an 
April wood where green has not yet 
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blotted out the rose and gold shad- 
ings—and on and on. A girl’s eyes 
will see tall queens in watered silk, 
with bodices of stone lace, their 
cheeks and hair mixing in soft con- 
fusion on the vaulting. Only they 
will not imagine the pillars to be 
marble, which may have been the 
original intention of the artists; but 
when these men, who were creators, 
began spilling paint up and down 
the shafts, letting their arms circle 
and quiver, make spirals and waves 
in large free design, they had for- 
gotten surely the smaller colder 
veining of mere marble—they too 
must have dreamed of the sea and 
the edge of foam on the shore, of sun 
on dusty plains and multicolored 
gashes in a severed hill or quarry. 
Marble indeed! Rather the warm, 
splotched and ever-trembling sur- 
face of earth and water! 

There is no blue in the ceiling and 
yet so skillful were the composers 
with their few notes of green, yel- 
low, burnt siena, and white, that 
one forgets the absence and easily 
accepts a universe of grass and saf- 
fron skies. Rightly the series begins 
at the bottom of the nave over the 
first pillar, with the creation of the 
earth, next the sun and moon, and 
then the first man and the first 
drama. 

In the creation of earth there is 
visible at present only the halo of 
Christ, Who represents the Father 
in the act of creation, and His slim 
hand touching a tree, artlessly 
drawn and yet suggesting elusively 
the quivering of a thing new born. 
The Sistine Chapel brings us a 
giant’s meditation upon the colossal 
event; its grandeur and tragic im- 
plications are lacking in this half- 
effaced primitive, but there is a lyri- 
cal and strangely-moving quality, as 
though the painter had watched the 
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whole incredible procedure, un- 
afraid and even joyous, the confi- 
dent child of a loving father. Thus 
God holds the sun and moon deli- 
cately as He might enormous bub- 
bles, the very air surrounding them 
is light, and the unexpected field 
flowers participate in the buoyancy 
of this new undamaged world. 

The first man and woman are 
lean and well-proportioned, and the 
white used for relief gives their skin 
a milky glow. Eve along with Adam 
had a fringe of beard, which writers 
have supposed to be a distraction 
that could not be effaced because of 
the fresco medium. But perhaps 
there is a story here, for what ortho- 
dox artist would grow careless while 
he painted the face of his most ven- 
erable grandmother? Was there a 
jealous assistant, the inevitable 
jokester, some human complica- 
tion? We shall never know. 

Eve’s colloquy with the serpent is 
unassuming and direct; a great art- 
ist helped by the lack of precedent 
and craft, disposes the reptile up- 
right, touching the ground with the 
point of its curved and counter- 
curving body. Satan will later wind 
his scaly self about a tree, becoming 
more emphatically the dissimulator 
but a less dramatic figure. Although 
some fifty feet above eye level the 
profile of the head is so clearly 
drawn one reads, without imagining, 
the evil nature tempting Eve by a 
sort of cheerful loquacity, which her 
hands seek half-heartedly to parry. 

The garments of Abel, Christ, and 
Cain, in the next scene, are ruffled 
by a breeze that will hardly blow so 
freely again on Western walls until 
Botticelli recaptures it and glorifies 
it. Duccio and Giotto will compose 
more solidly and realistically, but 
their figures will not dance as this 
Poitou Christ Whose knees cross 
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and Whose heels refuse the earth. 
Abel’s cloak is a full sail and his 
skirt folds and unfolds like a diapha- 
nous fan. Christ’s robes are hardly 
more than a veil to accentuate His 
lithesome body. He blesses Abel of- 
fering sacrifice with unforgettable 
long-tipped plastic hands. When the 
murderer kills his unsuspecting 
brother he is given a background of 
brownish withered red, the disturb- 
ing color of dry blood. God in a yel- 
low mantle moves against an infin- 
ity of white. 

There follows the story of the 
Ark, of Noe and his drunken slum- 
ber. The Tower of Babel, the life of 
Abraham, of Joseph and Moses, 
move along the vaulting in a con- 
tinuous flow of eloquent line and 
color. A certain stability is main- 
tained by firmly rooted trees and 
solid doorways. 

The sea I tell you haunts this 
church—and now we are in the 
heart of it with Moses and the Jews, 
who in swaying processional pass 
through the divided waters. Their 
hands and knees bend in attitudes 
of Oriental choruses; the miracle of 
the Lord Jehovah astonishes them 
and their wonder expresses itself 
rhythmically. They are now waves 
and the Angel of the Lord following 
them is the loveliest wave of all. He 
is dancing on the bottom of the sea, 
picking up between his toes, we 
warrant, small shells and friendly 
crabs, out of sheer unthinking rap- 
ture. Confusion seizes the Egyp- 
tians as the waters like tongues of 
fire sweep over them and sweep 
them down. Nevertheless the har- 
mony of art orders their confusion, 
—a dozen pair of horses’ forelegs 
rear up in simultaneous dread,— 
chariots tilt back and the dazed 
faces of the soldiers slant leftwards 
while the wall of sea comes tum- 
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bling back from the right. There 
are horsemen turning back to land 
and men already flattened as the 
walls roll together implacably. The 
general looks to the sky uncompre- 
hending and points his heart-shaped 
shield as though it might still de- 
fend him. But all is lost. Our eyes 
wander down the ochre pillar where 
the sea is once more unified and 
tranquil. 

At this point of my visit a funeral 
entered the church, and I remem- 
bered Edna’s description. Four stal- 
wart men carried the plain pine 
coffin, briskly, almost jauntily. The 
priest and mourners were singing a 
hymn with extraordinary gusto. If 
it had not been for the crepe veils 
even the women would have sug- 
gested sailors shouting a sea chanty 
as they unloaded cargo. My sur- 
prise was soon admiration for their 
cheeriness in the act of consigning a 
friend to decomposition. Perhaps 
early Christians laughed in similar 
circumstances with the invincible 
optimism that steadied them 
through torture and slaughter, but 
we have grown sensitive skins and 
are easily disturbed. These coun- 
trymen however belonged to their 
church; it had evidently taught 
them a good deal, telling them of 
God and heaven, of earth and na- 
ture, frankly, in the sunlight, so that 
when they went out into the day, 
towards the cemetery, there would 
be no dissonance, no disturbing 
break—the tawny hills, the white 
roads, the light glancing on the tree 
trunks, the reddish brown wound 
in the soil where the dead man 
would be laid and over which, later, 
the sea of undulating green would 
spread, uniting, gently assimilating 
him with the underground, all this, 
would be familiar, natural, right. 

The saint in his crypt, the little 
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boy holding his cap, the pictures on 
the wall, the decorated pillars, and 
Edna in my past, seemed held to- 
gether by a common thread. Then 
I knew why Edna, mortally ill, used 
to close her eyes and smile; she was 
with them. She was descending 
into St. Savin’s sea, which is really 
a mounting upward towards light 
and a radiance that is the result of 
course of primitive coloring matter 
and of time’s softening and spiritu- 
alizing, but also of the imponderable 
mind, then and now. Other shrines 
will celebrate the Passion, the sor- 
rows and bitterness of man,—here 
is the primeval world where sun, 
moon, and trees bound from the 
hand of God, where angels enter 
freely the lives of men, teaching 
them by their winged motion the 
dance of life; where even the mon- 
sters are noble, the enemy, dignified, 
as coming from the imagination of 
just, compassionate men, and where 


the Christ-God leads the patterned 
dance, first in youth, beauty, and 
grace. Like a shell fitted to the ear, 
St. Savin brings close the echo of 
an infinite sea that is charged with 
mystery but also light, for it rolls 
towards the sun rather than dark- 
ness. 

Edna died in a cold February in a 
cold land. She asked that the 
change in her purse buy drinks for 
the men who would lower her coffin. 
The ground was frozen, so she was 
laid in a vault, and the friend who 
took charge of the funeral was a 
teetotaler, so the men did not get 
their drinks. But all the while we 
stood among the marble huts and 
stark crosses, a noisy bird chattered 
as though it had something to say. 
When it flew away I noted that it 
went eastward. Was it winging 
back to the sword, the painted 
waves, the bubbling sun and danc- 
ing patriarchs of St. Savin? 
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By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


FRIENDS, ROMANS... 


HAKESPEARE has many men of 

stature caught in life’s toils but 
when he turned from Holinshed’s 
Chronicles to Plutarch, he found the 
area of conflict suddenly magnified. 
It was the whole of Western civili- 
zation that was bounded by the 
Roman State and the poet was fas- 
cinated by the scope of it. For his 
two Roman heroes, he uses the same 
grand simile, as when Cleopatra 
says of Antony: 


“His legs bestrid the ocean; his 
reared arm 
Crested the world—” 


and Cassius cries of Cesar: 


“Why, man, he doth bestride the 
narrow world 

Like a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs—” 


In Antony’s livery, “walked crowns 
and crownets” and “realms and 
islands were as plates dropped from 
his pocket”! 

A most unique opportunity, rare- 
ly offered to enthusiasts for Shake- 
speare or history, was possible last 
month when on succeeding nights, 
one could follow the fortunes of 
Antony from the end of the Roman 
Republic through the Second Tri- 
umvirate. They were evenings of 
strong dramatic contrast. Not only 
did the story of the philosophic 
scruples of the strong-minded 
Brutus counterbalance the sensuous 
temptations of the weak-willed An- 
tony but the productions themselves 


were as polar as it was possible to 
contrive or imagine. One tragedy 
was ornamented with all the pomp 
attainable from costliest sets and 
costumes and the other was pre- 
sented before the brick walls of an 
empty stage with uniforms instead 
of togas. Professor Strunk pre- 
pared the stage version of Antony 
and Cleopatra while John House- 
man and Orson Welles formerly of 
the Federal Theater produced Ju- 
lius Czxsar. But in the first the 
whole scheme of the original drama 
was sacrificed to the star. The pro- 
duction on which there had been 
lavished an investment of $100,000, 
closed within five days, while Julius 
Czsar which may have exceeded 
$5,000 by a little margin is still fill- 
ing its house. Although Czsar in 
the uniform of Mussolini and a mob 
in caps and derby hats add a sting 
of excitement, the answer is not all 
in the modern costumes. Cesar, as 
now playing, has been severely cut 
and scenes have been elided while 
the first scene with the warnings 
coming to Cesar out of the darkness 
is the greatest liberty taken, but 
Houseman and Welles have had re- 
spect for the craftsmanship of a 
great dramatist. 

The foremost duty of any play- 
wright is to give his audience what 
they are bound to demand. When 
we go to Antony and Cleopatra, 
there is just one thing that interests 
us and that is Cleopatra and An- 
tony. Shakespeare knew that very 
well and he opens his tragedy in 
Alexandria with one speech to point 
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up Antony’s enslavement before the 
notorious lovers enter with the 
Queen saying: “If it be love indeed, 
tell me how much.” The audience 
have what they want. But because 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead may have 
thought it an unduly early entrance, 
Professor Strunk shifted the first 
scene to a political discussion in 
Rome which was dull enough in 
itself had the Triumvirs been able 
to speak their lines intelligibly but 
the actual result was some glor- 
iously bedizened gentlemen shout- 
ing: Wa-Wawa-Wawa—with An- 
tony adding strength to his speech 
by emphasizing it—Wa-wawa-wa- 
wa-Wa. Words that were appar- 
ently English came over the foot- 
lights but they made no sense and 
I heard the man behind me mutter 
“Am I deaf—or just dumb?” 
Trousers do restrain the inclina- 
tion to declaim and in Julius Czsar, 
the actors really understand what 
their lines mean, and pronounce 
them so that they can be heard, and 
audiences are overcome to find how 
shrewd and up-to-date an author 
our William can be. Not even the 
Group Theater in all their frenzy 
against dictators ever devised a 
more overwhelming scene than that 
in which the poet, Cinna, is swal- 
lowed up by an angry mob. And 
yet one comes home to find that 
Shakespeare wrote it just that way. 
One very brilliant feature of the 
production is the lighting which 
takes the place of backgrounds. 
The crowds are dynamic in their 
handling and the sound of marching 
feet and mob movement is a fine 
variation of the old “Alarums and 
Excursions” of the Folios. The 
Czsar of Joseph Holland is a hand- 
some hero and figurehead, neither 
the genius of history nor the elderly 
soldier of Shakespeare who says to 


Antony “Come on my right hand for 
this ear is deaf.” Cassius is played 
with great effectiveness by Martin 
Gabel who was the gangster hench- 
man in Dead End. Casca, in a brown 
derby, is a cross between a police 
inspector and an agent provocateur. 
The Antony of George Coulouris has 
all the hot emotion that was to wreck 
him later and is so memorable a fig- 
ure that one wishes one could pass 
on with him to Egypt. He brings new 
meaning to the time-worn words of 
his great speech and ends it on a 
high climax. Brutus never wears 
anything but civilian clothes among 
all the other uniforms. In the hands 
of Orson Welles, he appears as an 
idealist who painfully decides to 
smother his personal loyalty for the 
welfare of Rome. 


“Shall Rome stand under one man’s 
awe? 
My ancestors did from the streets 
of Rome 
The Targuin drive—” 


In his divided loyalty—always so 
fascinating to Shakespeare—he 
stands a lonely man, as vulnerable 
in his reason to the chauvinistic 
Cassius as Antony will later be in 
his passions to the Queen. “For 
who so firm that cannot be se- 
duced?” Dying, Brutus murmurs: 


“My heart doth joy that yet in all 
my life 
I found no man but he was true to 
me.” 


Yet that blow to Czsar is hard to 
forgive. Would Antony, with all his 
other faults, have dealt it? 

It is really impossible to convey 
the swift and breathless action of 
the present Julius Cxsar and if the 
Federal Theater had done nothing 
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else, it would more than justi- 
fy itself in the creation of this new 
Mercury Theater which everyone 
who enjoys fine things must visit. 


THE GHOST OF YANKEE DoopLeE.— 
How much is modern America will- 
ing to sacrifice for liberal ideals 
to-day? 

Sidney Howard has put the ques- 
tion squarely up to an American 
family of intelligence and culture in 
a small American city. The Garri- 
sons live in a fine old Stanford 
White house presided over by Sara 
(Miss Ethel Barrymore) who de- 
serted the stage to marry the eldest 
Garrison who was killed in the last 
World War. Sara has raised her 
son and daughter to work for peace 
and the League and her bachelor 
brother-in-law conducts the family 
newspaper along the same lines. 
But as the play opens, Europe has 
become again a general battlefield 
and, in adhering strictly to our pol- 
icy of neutrality, the Garrison’s fac- 
tory has lost all its export market. 
On Christmas Day, John Garrison is 
forced to call together a family 
council to decide if they will aban- 
don their ideals for munitions, or 
close down and face bankruptcy. 
Inspired and encouraged by Sara, 
they declare themselves for the lat- 
ter course when suddenly James 
Madison Clevenger alights from his 
private plane en route to Washing- 
ton. Clevenger is the Yellow Jour- 
nalist, No. 1. He had known Sara 
on the stage and comes again to ask 
her to marry him. But she says that 
if she accepts him now she will 
never know if she did it to save her 
house and fortune, whereupon Clev- 
enger decides to start a campaign of 
flaming Jingoism for if the country 
goes to war, the Garrison’s factory 
will make them another fortune! 
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Playing up the national hysteria 
over the sinking of a small Ameri- 
can boat, Clevenger’s tactics unbal- 
ance our teetering neutrality. War 
is declared, the unemployed rush 
back to work, but at the same time, 
young Garrison and Clevenger’s left 
hand son, the famous ace, volun- 
teer for service and Clevenger’s boy 
crashes in a snowstorm. The cheap- 
ness of Clevenger’s reaction to the 
tragedy shows Sara once more the 
dangers of the course towards 
which she was drifting and she 
stands free again. 

It is a thoughtful play, brilliantly 
written but too diffuse at the start. 
Frank Conroy and Eliot Cabot make 
the Garrison brothers distinct, and 
Dudley Digges was never cleverer 
than as Clevenger but over them all 
shines Miss Barrymore, emotional 
and beautiful, light in her comedy 
and forceful at the close. Interest- 
ing and inspiring to see, Mr. How- 
ard’s play will also be good to read. 
—At the Guild Theater. 


FATHER MALACHY’s MIRACLE.— 
We feel very strongly about Father 
Malachy. If it doesn’t become one 
of the big successes, we will be 
forced to believe that, although 
Catholics are quick to denounce the 
evils of the stage, they are not will- 
ing to rally round a play that is not 
only Catholic but very beautifully 
Christian. The Communists have 
made the Group Theater a power 
even with a substantial record of 
poor plays and surely there are 
enough of us to back a fine and 
amusing production that has the 
spirit of faith behind it. 

Like most of the other plays in 
town, Father Malachy is taken from 
a book but it has managed to retain 
all the wit and the flavor, even 
though the Scotch burrs are on a 
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varying scale. The stroke of genius 
was to procure for the dear old 
Benedictine monk the uncle of the 
Marx Brothers—that same Mr. 
Shean who had a friend called Gal- 
lagher. Mr. Shean with his snow- 
white hair brings to the part such 
simplicity and gentleness that when 
he tells the Anglican minister that 
the age of faith is not dead and that 
he is sure God will prove it for him 
by a miracle, it is not hard to believe 
that God listens to Father Malachy’s 
prayers. But as the miracle involves 
transporting a lively dance hall from 
Edinburgh to a rock in the sea, 
there are some unexpected reper- 
cussions. Father Malachy deter- 
mines never again to leave the peace 
of his abbey and says he realizes he 
was very presumptuous in trying to 
help God run His world. The fly- 
about dance hall involves some dra- 
matic situations. We had always 
imagined it might rock quite a bit 
during the flight but angels are too 
expert house-movers for that — if 
they did the moving. At any rate 
the technique of this miracle is per- 
fect. St. Clair Bayfield is a Bishop 
to be remembered; he is a converted 
Presbyterian Elder who stands loy- 
ally by Father Malachy, and is said 
to be drawn from life. Highly amus- 
ing too is Ralph Cullinan as the 
Irish sexton. An evening spent with 
Father Malachy is really well spent. 
We have been there three times and 
hope to go again.—At the St. James. 


Or Mice AND MEN.—Few recent 
books have raised such stormy ar- 
guments. The eloquent reviews 
lured me to open it last spring but 
the first few pages so nauseated me 
that I couldn’t bear to keep it in my 
room over night. But all summer, 
gentle elderly ladies would declare 
that it was one of the most beauti- 


ful stories they knew. When it came 
to reviewing the play the Harris of- 
fice advised my taking a shock ab- 
sorber with me. 

The story—as you probably know 
from your friends—is of two Cali- 
fornia laborers. They come from 
the same town and ever since the 
death of Lennie’s old aunt, capable 
little George has taken charge of the 
big feeble-minded giant, Lennie. 
Their constant dream is a little farm 
of their own where Lennie can take 
care of the rabbits, and every night 
George has to tell him about it as a 
bedtime story. But George has a 
way of forgetting his strength and 
of killing his pets when he pets 
them. His puppy dies under his 
handling and then he inadvertently 
breaks the neck of his boss’ cheap 
little wife when she makes free with 
him. George realizes then that there 
is only one thing he can do to save 
Lennie from the posse who are out 
for a lynching, so he tells Lennie 
he will soon have his rabbits and 
shoots him in the head. 

Technically the play has the sim- 
plest and best construction of any 
on the boards and has quite enough 
inherent power and atmosphere to 
make its oaths and its starkly naked 
dialogue so much excess horror. 
Twice I put my fingers in my ears 
when I was afraid of a story told in 
the bunkhouse so I will never know 
just how bad it is. The sacrilege of 
the oaths is something that should 
be discussed by some Christian 
Committee with the Producing Man- 
agers’ Association. 

The hunger of the three men, 
George and Lennie and old crippled 
Candy, for a home, cuts to the heart 
and the pause that is held when 
Candy’s old lame dog is taken out 
to be shot, breaks records for length 
and intensity. Wallace Ford, Brod- 
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erick Crawford and John F. Hamil- 
ton all do extraordinary character- 
izations. If Of Mice and Men is a hit 
it will not necessarily mean that this 
generation is depraved in its tastes 
but it does mean that it has strong 
nerves for suffering and no shame. 
The play has the sense of impending 
doom of the old tragedies and all 
the pitifulness of the present.—At 
the Music Bor. 


MADAME Bovary is one work of a 
man of genius which we always 
thought might just as well have been 
left unwritten. For hundreds of 
pages one probes the shallow soul 
of a woman whose sensuous imag- 
ination always outstrips her intelli- 
gence. It is, of course, impossible 
to transfer the details of this intri- 
cate psychological study to the stage 
but in Paris where Emma Bovary is 
even more familiar than Becky 
Sharp is to us, the audience no 
doubt unconsciously fills up the 
gaps. That a romantic Norman 
farmer’s daughter should have be- 
trayed her adoring dull husband 
with two lovers, contracted debts 
and eaten arsenic seems hardly im- 
portant enough in English to fill 
sixteen scenes unless it develop in 
a clear form the theme that roman- 
tic beauty has its roots in deeper 
soil than transient passions. It is 
true that the wages of sin are re- 
lentlessly shown as death but in the 
sufferings of poor stupid Charles, 
there is a deep underlying bitter- 
ness. Even the last sacraments, 
which Emma receives, in the novel, 
seem a last imaginative indulgence. 
In Gaston Baty’s play now running 
in Paris, we hear that Madame 
Bovary is seen on her way to heav- 
en! In the version by Benn W. Levy 
all mention of religion is omitted. 
An opening scene has been interpo- 
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lated showing Emma on her wed- 
ding night, radiant in her ambitious 
dreams, but as she talks to Charles 
of their future successes, he falls 
asleep. The house party at the Cha- 
teau of the Marquis d’Andervilliers 
which first turns Emma’s head is 
not included in either play. To ex- 
pose Emma’s thoughts, M. Baty has 
a puzzling device of six shadowy gir] 
companions in the stage boxes who 
vocalize, first Emma’s conscience 
and then her temptations. They are 
not as effective as the monologues of 
O’Neill’s Strange Interlude. 

What this production really ac- 
complishes is to exhibit the beauti- 
ful Constance Cummings in any 
number of emotional crises which 
she surmounts superbly, particular- 
ly her hysterics when jilted by her 
first lover and her death. But only 
in her drunken scene does she ever 
seem a farmer’s daughter. Ernest 
Cossart lends comedy as the apothe- 
cary and Harold Vermilyea is worth 
remembering as Charles.—At the 
Broadhurst. 





BARCHESTER TOWERS. — Mr. An- 
thony Trollope in the last century 
wrote a great many fat novels about 
an English cathedral town and al- 
though English cathedral towns are 
pretty somnolent places, Mr. Trol- 
lope enlivened it with his shrewd 
characterization and sly humor. 
Trollope once had a band of admir- 
ers whose ranks include very few of 
this generation, so few who visit Bar- 
chester on Broadway will find fault 
that the comedy presented by Mr. 
McClintic and Miss Ina Claire is a 
lively caricature of the early Vic- 
torian period. Not to be misunder- 
stood when we say “lively carica- 
ture” we may add that the most 
obstreperous part of the drama is 
the croquet party where Dr. Stan- 
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hope is caught moving his ball by 
the bumptious Mr. Slope, and Mr. 
Slope himself gets very tight on the 
champagne with which Bertie Stan- 
hope and his sister have filled the 
ginger beer bottles. But one has to 
be there and in the spirit of it all to 
enjoy to the full the scene between 
the Archbishop (J. M. Kerrigan) 
and the shy young Rector when they 
rehearse a proposal. Miss Effie 
Shannon also lends much charm to 
the party and so does Mr. McClin- 
tic’s favorite younger actress Miss 
Ruth Matteson. And then there is 
Bertie who is like something just 
out of Punch. Miss Ina Claire, who 
as Dr. Stanhope’s daughter who 
married unhappily in Italy, has 
come back to put some life in Bar- 
chester, is not nearly so intrinsically 
Victorian as the rest, but she does 
her best—in looking very pretty and 
in being very lively—to give every- 
one a good time and if you can enjoy 
the comfort and pleasures of a most 
comfortable epoch and a nice friend- 
ly chuckle and no horrors or vul- 
garities, then by all means buy a 
ticket to Barchester.—At the Martin 
Beck. 


Hooray ror WuHat?—Mostly, of 
course, for Ed Wynn and his return 
to the stage and for his act with the 
troupe of trained dogs which is one 
of the most engaging and amusing 
he has ever performed. The show is 


a long and elaborate affair with a 
background of international satire 
as Wynn is a chemical inventor who 
is taken over to Geneva with his 
latest formula for deadly gas by 
the American munitions king. That 
gives Mr. Wynn the opportunity for 
great comedy in his laboratory, at 
a Peace Conference, and with the In- 
ternational Spy Union in the Grande 
Hotel de l’Espionage where there is 
the in-and-out-door business that 
never seems to grow stale. The 
Little Dog Act just happens for no 
special reason and so does Wynn’s 
turn with the Briants, the famous 
vaudeville pair, one of whom—the 
tramp whose legs twist round in 
spirals—is a particular joy. Then 
there is Haakon, the dancer, in a 
waltz ensemble and a war ballet; the 
five Reilly tap dancers and a muni- 
tions ballet with exquisite costumes 
by Raoul Pene du Bois. The gen- 
eral décor is by Minelli. 

When Mr. Wynn is on the stage 
everything is completely decorous, 
but when he is not about, the songs 
are very different but their innuen- 
does would probably pass unnoticed 
by children. The costumes are gay 
and decorous too and the book by 
Russel Crouse and Howard Lind- 
say is far above the average. We 
echo Hooray for many good laughs, 
which are much more spontaneous 
than the sophistication.— At the 
Winter Garden. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WiTH You re- 
mains the most irresponsible and 


irresistibly amusing of comedies.— 
At the Booth. 


BroTHerR Rat.—A juvenile com- 
edy of the Virginia Military Acad- 
emy which has one or two over- 
sophisticated jokes.— At the Na- 
tional. 
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THE Women. — The notorious 
melodrama with a manless cast 
which is as hard-boiled as it is vul- 
gar.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


March 


Yes, My Daruinc DAUGHTER.—A 
polite and smartly written comedy, 
cleverly acted but with no moral 
standard.—At the Vanderbilt. 


June 


BaBEs IN ArMS.—With hardly 
anyone in the cast over twenty-one, 
this musical comedy has great fresh- 
ness and charm.—At the Majestic. 


April 


HAVING WONDERFUL TIME without 
Katherine Locke has become a 
rather rowdy picture of a Jewish 
summer camp.—At the Lyceum. 


July 


Room SeErvice.—A rollicking 
farce that steams along at full speed, 
about three theatrical men who 
manage to stay on at a hotel without 
any money.—At the Cort. 





November 


Susan AND Gop.—Gertrude Law- 
rence, the incomparable comédienne 
in Rachel Crothers’ best play about 
the Oxford Group, is the first and 
most satisfactory hit of the season. 
It has the unusual blend of human- 
ity and satire—delightful in every 
respect.—At the Plymouth. 


THe Star- Wacon.— The new 
Maxwell Anderson comedy staged 
by Guthrie McClintic with Lillian 
Gish, Burgess Meredith and Russell 
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Collins giving of their best in a high- 
ly imaginative story of the time ma- 
chine which permits one tc relive 
the past. Amusing and different.— 
At the Empire. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS.—A 
French villa where a group of young 
Englishmen are cramming French 
is the original setting for an English 
comedy that drags a little here and 
there but on the whole is very funny. 
—At Henry Miller’s. 


THE Lapy Has A Heart in which 
Elissa Landi and Vincent Price 
(Prince Albert from Victoria 
Regina) can do little to brighten a 
heavy Hungarian comedy about a 
valet who becomes prime minister. 
—At the Forty-sizth Street. 


December 


I’p RATHER BE Ricut.—George M. 
Cohan as President Roosevelt, lead- 
ing his Cabinet in a dance has sold 
out his house up to Easter. Kaufman 
and Hart and Cohan are a strong 
trio when it comes to honest fun, 
and we hear that Mr. Roosevelt and 
the Cabinet have enjoyed it as much 
as the Supreme Court and the rest 
of us.—At the Alvin. 


AMPHITRYON 38.—A new French 
version by Giraudoux of the farce 
that dates back through the French 
eighteenth century dramatists to 
Plautus and then some! Alfred 
Lunt in a silver beard is Jupiter and 
Lynn Fontanne, Alemene, the moth- 
er of Hercules. It is a French bed- 
room farce in an exquisite classical 
setting with variations on just one 
joke and it takes all the Lunts can 
do and a good share of broad innu- 
endo to sell it to Broadway.—At the 
Shubert. 
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GoLpEN Boy.—Clifford Odets has 
given the Group Theater his best 
play in the story of an Italian boy 
who gives up his ideal of becoming a 
great violinist for the prize ring. 
His first fight is won at the price of 
breaking his hand. The old story is 
given new strength by Luther Adler, 
who gives a dynamic performance. 
The love interest is drab but the 
characters are real and the language 
might be worse.—At the Belasco. 


PROCESSIONAL.—An interesting 
revival by the Federal Theater of 
John Howard Lawson’s impression- 
istic labor play about the coal 
miners. A vivid piece of work which 
does much to explain our present 
troubles and the C. I. O.—At the 
Maxine Elliott. 


MANY Mansions in which Messrs. 
Goodman set out to show what is 
wrong with the Episcopal Church. 
We do question the seminary where 
most of the students are drunk! but 
the entire production is made pos- 
sible only by the extremely good act- 
ing of Alexander Kirkland.—At the 
Forty-fourth Street. 


THE ABBEY PLAYERS.—No one 
should miss the opportunity to see 
one of the best and most entertain- 
ing stock companies in the world in 
their repertoire of Irish plays.—At 
the Ambassador. 


RECOMMENDED ON TouR. — 7 ova- 
rich, with Leontovich; Richard II. 
and Henry IV., with Maurice Evans; 
Victoria Regina, with Helen Hayes. 
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The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Good Taste and Bad 


R years I have received Christ- 

mas cards which seemed either 
meaningless or objectionable,—ex- 
cept for the fact that they bore the 
welcome greetings of friends. To 
verify this impression I saved stacks 
of hundreds. At last I made an in- 
ventory of my supply and took 


stock of my opinion. I analyzed 
and classified. I found that my 
snap-judgment about the tragic 


omission of any religious or signifi- 
cant motif was correct. Without 
any priggish attitude toward the 
secular merriment associated with 
the Christmastide or any quick in- 
clination to label the non-religious 
theme as profane, I noted an obvi- 
ous tendency toward the irrelevant 
and trite, and occasionally toward 
the cheap, the irreverent, almost the 
sacrilegious. I hoped that these pic- 
torial and ornate designs, these 
formal and strange messages, did 
not constitute an index of the public 
mind during the holyday season, or 
of the state of soul of the world,— 
with Christ the Everlasting Man for- 
gotten even at the celebration in 


honor of the time when “the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among 
us.” 

Plain cards with printed or en- 
graved conventional greetings serve 
a dignified purpose. Those with 
bizarre geometric figures appear to 
have neither rime nor reason; but, 
even when definable, are cubistic 
or futuristic or impressionistic sym- 
bols of a kind of frivolity familiar 
to the Bacchanalian mind and 
heart. It is surely no offense to ex- 
alt joy and cheer, jollity and gayety, 
good will and peace, in a world of 
pessimism, depression, strife, and 
war. It is not my thesis to clamor 
for literally spiritual gladness and 
tranquillity and amity, to draw fine 
distinctions, or to advocate cards 
limited to an historical scene or 
doctrinal import. Perhaps some 
cards, against which my nature re- 
bels and gorge rises, are fittingly 
whimsical or witty. Suffice it to list 
numerous specimens and let read- 
ers decide for themselves. 

A few unique samples can hardly 
be classified. The book model bears 
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the statement, “I send you this 
greeting because I know it is bound 
to please.” Clowns and harlequins 
are portrayed, with smart-alec jests 
attached, colloquial wise-cracks on 
the order of, “Ain’t we got fun?” 
and “Whoopee!” A dog is depicted 
with a tag, tied in the position of 
the proverbial tin-can, bearing the 
slogan, “The same old tail—A dog- 
on Merry Christmas.” A card sent 
out by a member of the British royal 
family was adorned with a view of 
the chalk cliffs of Dover and carried 
the words, “The White Walls of Old 
England.” Is it the divine right of 
kings to put patriotism uppermost 
in seasonal greetings? Another card 
from an Anglican regal household 
represents the historic scene in 
which King Edward III. rebuked his 
court for giggling when the garter of 
the Countess of Salisbury dropped 
to the floor. Let those who can, 
justify this choice of subject for 
Christmas salutations, — from per- 
sons supposed to exercise discrim- 
ination. But allow me to tabulate 
some specific classes and enumerate 
some definite subjects. 

The personal and self-publicity 
type. In this group are those which 
bear only the customary seasonal 
phrases and the names of the send- 
ers. A statistician has reported that 
one year seventeen per cent of the 
output on the market belonged to 
this category. To convey cordial 
felicitations between friends and 
families, this simple method is often 
elaborated with photographs of the 
senders, pictures of their houses, 
studios, dogs, gates, doorways, 
servants, fireplaces,—maybe allow- 
able symbols of hearty hospitality. 
Funny cartoons representing the 
senders are frequently added. Art- 
ists send out examples of their own 
work. One noted etcher mailed 


large quantities of a woodcut design 
showing a scarcecrow and a witch. 
To what thoughts did his mind run 
at Christmas and what ideas did he 
wish to suggest to the recipients? 
Another individual creation was be- 
yond portfolio dimensions, map- 
sized, I should say; it showed large 
caricatures of all members of the 
family with open mouths spouting 
vociferously, “Hip, Hip, Hoorah!” 

Domestic and wild animals. 
Snapshots of pet cats and prize dogs 
and favorite horses. Various pic- 
tures in this class have comprised 
twenty-five per cent of the quantity 
on the market: Snarling dogs, a cat- 
and-dog fight, a dog barking at a 
bird, a chorus of mewing and howl- 
ing cats, a horse jumping a hurdle, 
a spaniel retrieving a pheasant, a 
flying parrot with flowers in its tal- 
ons, rabbits in the snow, squirrels 
on frosty limbs, deer in the forest, a 
polar bear, mice, sheep, snowbirds, 
chicadees, juncoes, — some winged 
and feathered creatures decidedly of 
the summer season, that migrate 
and hibernate beyond our wintry 
vision. I am too fond of animals to 
rule out such pictures on moral or 
humane grounds. However, I ob- 
serve that when words are attached 
they often have no relation to the 
Christmas message. Yet I prize— 
it may be an unconfessed sin—one 
highly colored card entitled “Christ- 
mas Feast of the Animals,” which 
shows a variety of quadrupeds seat- 
ed around a festal board, with all 
the accustomed gay decorations in 
evidence. It is good to think that 
Santa Claus may raise the standard 
of living, even temporarily, for 
snow-bound Yankee wild life. 

Old and familiar scenes suggest- 
ing the semi-worldly gayety or gen- 
erosity of the period. Doubtless 
many cards of this character reflect 
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the spirit of the occasion, mostly in a 
winter landscape or appropriate in- 
terior. Their mottoes hail friends 
with a felicitous salute that con- 
nects God with prosperity, as in the 
stereotyped wish for “Health, 
Wealth, and Happiness.” Recall va- 
rious pictures of this sort: a row of 
stockings along a mantelpiece; 
sleighing, coasting, skiing, skating 
parties; several winter sports; per- 
sons homeward bound with bundles 
from a shopping tour; dressy 
couples in top hats and crinoline 
frocks; malmutes and reindeer pull- 
ing sleds and sleighs of packages for 
Santa Claus; ships with “a cargo of 
good wishes”; woodcutters shoul- 
dering or dragging a fir or spruce 
tree; British taverns; stage coaches; 
drinking bouts; evergreen wood- 
lands; a man tipping his hat in a 
flurry of snowflakes; a woman snug- 
ly cozied in furs; a blossoming gar- 
den (as some are far from the motif 
of the season, so some are decidedly 
out of season, or seasonal only in 
their emphasis on earthly causes for 
joy); merrymakers and “waits” in 
midst of blizzards; a street band; 
Twelfth Night serenaders; railroad 
trains, automobiles, airplanes mov- 
ing in snowstorms; and other de- 
signs betokening the modernistic 
note of the machine age (or, per- 
chance, hinting means of convey- 
ance to a homey fireside under a 
loved roof-tree). 

Pictures with religious connota- 
tions, referring in some way to the 
festal or beneficent mood of the 
Christmas season. Portrayals of St. 
Nicholas and Santa Claus; these 
constitute about ten per cent of all 
cards issued. The drawing and 
lighting of the Yule log—to empha- 
size home and light. Poinsettias 
and candles—symbols of stars aglow 
with fire. Evergreen trees —em- 
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blems of perennial verdancy and 
eternal life. Flaming fireplaces and 
cozy hearthsides where women knit, 
men smoke and read, and children 
play. Choristers in church aisles 
and choir stalls. The console and 
pipes of an organ. Carol singers be- 
neath a balcony. Churches, exterior 
and interior views. Statues of 
saints. Mother and baby on the 
Madonna and Child model, with the 
notation, “Love came down at 
Christmas.” Child hugging a squir- 
rel under a toadstool in a snow- 
storm. A Bavarian picture of 
winged children in ecclesiastical 
robes decorating a Christmas tree. 
Angel with lips to a trumpet. Cher- 
ubs amid banks of flowers. Seraphs 
ringing bells of a carillon. Hand- 
shakes and kisses beneath sprays of 
holly. Ribbons for ties of friend- 
ship and love. Doves with “Peace 
on Earth” on scrolls in their bills. 
Pressed flowers native to Bethlehem 
mounted on a card. 

The Birth of Christ—the nativity 
theme or scene. An inscription rela- 
tive to the Incarnation. The arrival 
of St. Joseph and the Blessed Mother 
at Bethlehem, he afoot, she riding a 
donkey. The Visit of the Shepherds 
and the Adoration of the Wise Men, 
—reproductions of well-known 
works of art. The Holy Infant in 
swaddling clouts haloed with a 
circle of stars and a garland of flow- 
ers. Medieval conceptions of the 
locale, the cattle-shed highly orna- 
mented with lanterns, candles, and 
flowers, the peasants in splendid and 
costly attire. Madonnas of the mas- 
ters, copied from murals and can- 
vasses, with the gaudy decoration 
and background of times contempo- 
rary with the artists. The Elevation 
of the Host in the Mass. Musical 
bars or staves from familiar carols, 
hymns, and chants. Suitable Bibli- 
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cal quotations or original Latin 
words from the Psalter, Credo, 
Gloria in Excelsis: Names of the 
Deity ... “Emmanuel”. . . “Noel” 
... “Adoremus”. .. “Silent Night, 
Holy Night” . . . “Heaven and Earth 
Are Full of Thy Glory.” 

Views and words representing 
Christian joy and charity in action. 
The joyous Infant Christ walking 
through an illuminated doorway 
into a poor home. Friars and Sis- 
ters ministering to the needy in the 
name of Christ. Saints showing 
kindness to animals,—dumb crea- 
tures in the wild state,—especially 
St. Francis. A hermit with a wolf, 
a hawk, and an owl. The Christ 
Child blessing a fawn, a lamb, a 
bunny, a fox. 

The Holy Infant on a Cross. This 
portrayal assumes that the shadow 
of Calvary was cast backward to 
Bethlehem. I am not capable of 
judging; but I have heard a priest 
say that, though there is nothing in- 
correct doctrinally in this represen- 
tation, yet there appears no affirma- 
tive reason for bringing thoughts of 
the tragedy of the final hours into 
our meditations upon this scene of 
supreme gladness. The Christmas 
Child scarcely need be regarded, 
during this festival of joy, as a Babe 
stretched upon a rood, bound by 
thongs and crowned with thorns. 
The psychology of this is dubious. 
A few designs show the Flight into 
Egypt, an event which seems to re- 
quire no commemoration at this 
time, although Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, is often joined traditionally 
with Christmas,—by art and imag- 
ination, but not by worship,—in the 
sense that the Magi from the East 
are portrayed at the stable on the 
night of the Birth of our Lord. 
Probably there is little need that 
Christmas cards in their subject- 


matter should harmonize with exact 
time elements of the first Christmas. 
Nevertheless it appears that they 
should be significant and should 
center the attention of the recipient 
on the actual source of Christian 
gladness. 

Many of the sentiments expressed 
and quotations used on current 
cards are derived from the writings 
of Charles Dickens, Washington 
Irving, and Henry Van Dyke. But I 
have seen none more fitting to the 
theme and season than those taken 
from the poetry of Father Tabb and 
Gilbert Chesterton. In making a nu- 
merical count I find that the propor- 
tion of those cards having proper 
motivating idea is very low. Plati- 
tudinous terms about love, good 
will, and peace serve well enough in 
the verbal greeting; but the pictures 
should transmit the true genius and 
emotion of Christmastide. The 
quality of cards in recent years has 
been on the down grade. Church 
people should promote improvement 
in taste. Catholics loyal to their own 
stores can readily secure beautiful 
and appropriate cards. Since the 
custom of exchanging good wishes 
in this manner bids fair to continue, 
Catholics ought gradually to raise 
the standard of public selection and 
so make overt requirements for the 
publishers. 

It is not yet a hundred years since 
the practice began. In 1844 W. E. 
Dobson of the Royal Academy 
sketched a card and mailed it to a 
distant friend. But the first person 
to mail out greetings in quantity was 
Sir Henry Cole of the London Rec- 
ord Office, who in 1846 arranged 
with the artist J. C. Horsley, his 
friend, to make a special design. It 
was a sectional highly-colored pic- 
ture of groups of persons in jolly 
humor, and it carried the well- 
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known words of oral tradition. A 
thousand copies were made, — of 
which a sample may be seen in the 
British Museum. This individual 
habit became a general vogue after 
1871 under the promotion of Rapha- 
el Tuck, who purchased original 
verses and phrases from distin- 
guished writers. Lord Alfred Ten- 
nyson, when laureate of England, 
rejected a handsome offer for a doz- 
en poems for that purpose. The re- 
ligious motif came into prominence, 
then declined. In recent years the 
designing, printing, and distribution 
have become a vast industry. Com- 
mercial interests have advanced the 
custom until it is now so universally 
accepted that it is commonplace. I 
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would advocate a nobler, more quali- 
tative expression of the Christmas 
spirit in the pictorial and verbal fea- 
tures of the cards. There can be 
idealistic value in this fashion of 
recalling the season to the minds 
and hearts of friends. Catholics 
should choose and purchase only 
those cards which justify their exist- 
ence on religious grounds; and thus 
they will enlarge the demand for 
saner and holier greetings; and 
finally they will prevent the pro- 
ducers from de-Christianizing 
Christmas sentiments and leaving 
but drab, empty, and pagan images 
and words associated with the Feast 
of the Nativity. 
LEONARD TWYNHAM. 
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ForTIFY THE MIND 


THE place of God in our view of 
the totality of things—and so of 
education—is not simply a matter 
of recognizing Him as first cause 
and last end and sustainer in being 
more intimate to each being than it 
is to itself; there is also His revela- 
tion of the purpose for which He 
made man — not simply that He 
made man for Himself but just what 
this involves in terms of man’s being 
and action. This question of pur- 
pose is a point overlooked in most 
educational discussion, yet it is quite 
primary. How can you fit a man’s 
mind for living if you do not know 
what the purpose of man’s life is? 
You can have no reasonable under- 
standing of any activity—living as 
a totality or any of its departments 
—if you do not know its purpose. 
You do not even know what is good 
or bad for a man till you know the 
purpose of his existence, for this is 
the only test of goodness or badness 
—if a thing helps a man in the 
achievement of the purpose for 
which he exists, then it is good for 
him; if not, it is bad. And the one 
quite certain way to find out the 
purpose of anything is to ask its 
maker. Otherwise you can only 
guess. The Catholic knows that 
man has a Maker and that the 
Maker has said what He made man 
for. Therefore—not of himself but 
by the revelation of God—the Cath- 
olic knows the purpose of human 
life and if he be an educator he has 
the answer to this primary ques- 
tion. He may be a thoroughly bad 
educator — perhaps through being 


like so many of us a born fool—but 
he has the first requirement. For 
the life of me I cannot see how any- 
one else can have it or even think 
he has it.... 

The upshot of all this is that edu- 
cation has as its one indispensable 
requisite something that only a 
Catholic can give. This is the 
strictly educational argument for 
Catholic education. There are other 
arguments of a moral and theologi- 
cal order, but the two sets of argu- 
ments must be sharply distin- 
guished. A non-Catholic institu- 
tion may be dangerous to Catholic 
faith and practice and that is the 
most serious consideration of all. 
But my point here is that a non- 
Catholic institution cannot give an 
education; it can give a magnificent 
mass of scholarship and a rich men- 
tal training; but in the intellectual 
order there is one thing necessary, 
a comprehensive view of the total- 
ity of being, and this it cannot give. 
This does not mean that a Catholic 
institution will inevitably succeed. 
It may fail on the side of scholar- 
ship, and the minds of its students, 
not fed on truth to the measure of 
their power, will emerge all feeble— 
even if the total view has been given 
to them, they will have it only as a 
skeleton; or it may fail in the com- 
munication of the total view, teach- 
ing religion as simply one subject in 
the curriculum and a rather dull 
subject at that. 

But whether he goes to a non- 
Catholic college or not, the Catholic 
will find himself soon enough in the 
largest non-Catholic institution of 
all—the world of real life. This pre- 
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cisely is the problem for all of us. 
In papers, movies, novels, in daily 
conversation, in normal practice we 
are constantly under the pressure of 
a different view from our own; no 
need to particularize; the plain truth 
is that the Church teaches us one 
universe and we live in another. If 
the superiority of the world’s view 
were treated in the world as matter 
of argument, it would be a help; but 
it is simply assumed. Argument 
might stimulate us to defence; in- 
difference soothes us into apathy. 
The temptation is to accept one set 
of values by faith but live by an- 
other set in daily practice. This 
temptation must be resisted with all 
our might. Yet to throw all the bur- 
den of resistance upon the will is 
sheer cruelty; the mind too must 
be fortified. The fortification of the 
mind is the total possession of the 
true view—a possession fundamen- 
tal and operating as a matter of 
course in every judgment; to a mind 
thus fortified, everything serves; 
falsehood is seen to be false and not 
given hospitality. Yet every false- 
hood contains truth or suggests it; 
and this truth, too, the mind makes 
its own. 


—From Ground Plan for Catholic Reading. 
By F. J. Sheed (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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THE INVIOLABILITY OF MAN 


THE Stoic philosophers and law- 
yers, who initiated the abolition of 
slavery, taught that all men are 
“equal persons in the great court of 
nature,” not in the sense that their 
faculties were identical or equiva- 
lent, but thaf in each man there was 
finally an inviolable and inalienable 
essence. The Stoics spoke quietly 
and in terms intelligible only to an 
élite. To the masses of the western 
world the news that all men are 
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more than things was proclaimed by 
the Christian gospel and was cele- 
brated in its central mysteries. It 
proclaimed the news to all men that 
they were not brute things, to all 
men without exception, the weak, 
the outcast, the downtrodden, the 
enslaved, and the utterly dejected. 
The influence of the gospel has been 
inexhaustible. It anchored the 
rights of men in the structure of the 
universe. It set these rights apart 
where they were beyond human in- 
terference. Thus the pretensions of 
despots became heretical. And since 
that revelation, though many des- 
pots have had the blessings of the 
clergy, no tyranny has possessed a 
clear title before the tribunal of the 
human conscience, no slave has had 
to feel that the hope of freedom was 
forever foreclosed. For in the recog- 
nition that there is in each man a 
final essence—that is to say, an im- 
mortal soul—which only God can 
judge, a limit was set upon the do- 
minion of men over men. The pre- 
rogatives of supremacy were radi- 
cally undermined. The inviolabil- 
ity of the human person was de- 
clared. 

Towards this conviction men have 
fought their way in the long ascent 
out of the morass of barbarism. 
Upon this rock they have built the 
rude foundations of the Good So- 
ciety. 


—From The Good Society. By Walter Lipp- 
mann (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). 
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THE LOYALIST PROPAGANDA 
MACHINE 


One of the greatest feats that the 
Loyalist propaganda machine 
achieved [in Spain], was the chang- 
ing of world opinion on the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward religion. The 
necessity of overcoming the un- 
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savory impression created by the 
wave of church burnings and priest 
killings was recognized early in the 
war, and those who shape the gov- 
ernment’s propaganda policies be- 
gan a careful campaign. It seemed 
difficult, after the publicity which 
had been given the excesses, but the 
fact that the Basques were princi- 
pally Catholic and allied with the 
Loyalists in the interests of their 
autonomy gave an opening wedge. 

Although it would have been in- 
stant suicide for a man or woman to 
appear in religious garb in Madrid, 
Valencia or Barcelona, the religious 
freedom enjoyed by the Basques 
was represented as typical of all the 
Loyalist-controlled area. Stories to 
the effect that the government 
“planned to permit the re-opening 
of churches in the near future” still 
are being given wide publication al- 
though, as everyone in Loyalist 
Spain knows, all but a few churches 
were burned and wrecked and it is 
doubtful if a half dozen priests of 
the thousands who once lived in 
Madrid, "Barcelona and Valencia 
still are alive. If they are, it is be- 
cause they have remained effective- 
ly concealed. Those churches which 
were only partly destroyed by the 
incendiaries were converted into 
barracks and munitions dumps. 
When a Rebel bomb hits one of 
these, a new Insurgent “atrocity” is 
announced to the world. 

The bombing of the Basque town 
of Guernica was one of the most 
fortunate bits of material for the 
propaganda machine. Guernica 
had an arms factory. It was used 
as a Loyalist military base, and it 
was in the path of Franco’s march 
on Bilbao. But the government 
propaganda workers exploited the 
fact that Guernica had a venerated 
oak-tree in a central plaza. The 


bombardment became “an atrocious 
attack on the defenseless, holy city 
of the Basques.” It aroused such a 
wave of indignation abroad that not 
even the joint statement of disinter- 
ested correspondents, testifying 
that the principal damage had been 
caused by Anarchist incendiaries 
and Asturian dynamiters before 
they evacuated Guernica, carried 
much weight... . 

A large bundle of material from 
the Ministry of Propaganda was de- 
livered to my Valencia office twice 
each day. I rarely used any of this 
material without checking it care- 
fully. Sometimes it was impossible 
to check. One of the articles I did 
use typifies the high degree of skill 
the propaganda machine achieved 
within the space of a few short 
months. This was a story written 
by Millie Bennet, one of the talented 
young American writers on the gov- 
ernment payroll, describing the 
evacuation of Malaga. My office 
had urgently requested coverage on 
the Malaga situation, but the gov- 
ernment, denying there was any 
possibility of Malaga’s falling, was 
not furnishing cars to correspond- 
ents to disprove its contention. 

The story, written by the Ministry 
of Propaganda employee, a gifted 
young woman fresh from _ seven 
years’ training in Russia, was a 
“ghosted interview” quoting Dr. 
Norman Bethune, Canadian head of 
a blood-transfusion unit working in 
Loyalist Spain, on the experiences 
she attributed to him among the 
refugees fleeing Malaga. Her well 
written “interview” told of the “in- 
conceivable ferocity of the barba- 
rian invaders,” the “innumerable 
scenes of horror created by the for- 
eigners” and the “terrible tragedy 
of these countless thousands forced 
to flee their homes.” It did not 
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mention, of course, that the ones 
who did the “forcing” were the Loy- 
alists themselves. As happened 
later in Bilbao, many who did not 
want to leave were executed as 
“counter-revolutionaries.” Even if 
it had mentioned this, I wouldn’t 
have been able to send it. 

I have no doubt that there was 
much suffering among the hungry 
Malaguenans struggling eastward 
along the highway toward Almeria. 
I had seen something of the hard- 
ships undergone by the refugees in 
other parts of Spain. I had no 
way of getting there to cover the 
story myself, so I used this prepared 
article, trimming out some of the 
more obvious propaganda with 
which the story was interlarded, but 
letting it run pretty full. 

My only point in mentioning this 
incident is, as I have said, to show 
how well the Loyalist propaganda 
office now does its work. Shortly 
after I had sent this “interview” I 
received a cabled “bouquet” from 
my New York office, congratulating 
me on it! 

The queer feeling I had upon re- 
ceiving this message may be better 
understood if I add that, despite our 
months of hard and dangerous work 
at the fronts, and despite innumer- 
able “scoops” won by painstakingly 
cultivating scores of contacts on the 
possibility of a sometime return on 
our investment of time and money, 
this was the first such message any 
of us in the Madrid bureau had re- 
ceived since the beginning of the war. 

A noble reward for a hand-out! 
Of course my office had no way of 
knowing that it was a hand-out. 

At first the official communiqués 
were issued only in Spanish. It was 
not long before the government be- 
gan supplying English, French and 
German translations to correspond- 
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ed in those languages. 

We thought it was a considerate 
step taken for the convenience of 
the scribes inasmuch as few of them 
spoke Spanish. But one day we 
happened to compare the transla- 
tions and found that each of them 
carried a slightly different meaning. 
Thereafter we compared them regu- 
larly and found that the translations 
were so skilfully made that they 
carried certain particular messages 
to the respective peoples destined to 
read them. 

The French, for instance, would 
gain one impression from a com- 
muniqué, the English another, and 
the Germans still another. The dif- 
ferences were not those variations 
of idiom which are necessary in the 
making of readable translations 
from one language to another but 
were variations of actual fact. 
Sometimes the differences were 
small, but they were quite notice- 
able when we laid the various ver- 


sions side by side. 
—From Correspondent in Spain. By H. Ed- 
ward Knoblaugh (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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SECULARIZATION OF LABOR 


THROUGH long centuries of Chris- 
tian civilization transcendent values 
and the supernatural destiny of man 
ennobled even the most humble type 
of work. Labor had its place in the 
hierarchy of values because it had 
its meaning in the education and 
sanctification of man. Beyond the 
immediate economic significance of 
work, it shared in the glory of the 
higher values and ultimately in the 
salvation of man. With differences 
in details, no Christian denomina- 
tion ever lost sight of this viewpoint. 
Never before the advent of modern 
capitalism was the sphere of eco- 
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nomics thoroughly secularized, and 
established on “neutral,” atonomous 
ground. It can easily be proved 
that in the beginnings of capitalism 
there prevailed a strong tie between 
economics and Christian belief and 
ethics. Gradually this tie disap- 
peared. Economics became in time 
exclusively man’s land and then no 
man’s land—a realm ruled by blind 
forces. It was not until the eco- 
nomic sphere was secularized that 
labor was drawn into the same 
process. When labor noticed that 
the religious and ethical value of 
work had lost every significance and 
every meaning in a market society 
ruled by anonymous and seemingly 
mechanical forces, when it became 
aware that the impersonalism of the 
economic system left no room for 
ethical viewpoint based on religion, 
it also discarded this factor or— 
worse—began to see in it rather a 
hindrance to the aims and objec- 
tives it strove for. A kind of Real- 
politik began to govern the attitude 
of labor toward the work and to- 
ward the employer; and this Real- 
politik shared the shortsightedness 
and final irrealism of every Real- 
politik. The ethos of labor, built up 
in long centuries of Christian civi- 
lization, began to conform itself to 
the capitalistic realities: and this 
process is tragic and dangerous both 
to the capitalistic society and to 
labor. In the long run this secu- 
larization of labor will be a decisive 
cause in the destruction of capital- 
ism. It seemed to be a means of 
accelerating the domestication of 
labor and to form it according to the 
employer’s convenience; to the 
laborer it seemed a means to escape 
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being “fooled” and to meet the em- 
ployer’s strategy and tactics better. 
In truth both have lost instead of 
gaining. If the meaning of work is 
reduced to life-long toil and worry 
for wages which just cover or often 
do not cover the daily needs; if no 
glimpse of higher values and of 
higher purposes inspires labor, then 
the articulate worker will develop 
only one logic toward his work, and 
that is, to get the highest wages for 
the least possible exertion. He will 
become an outright utilitarian just 
as he thinks the employer is. Every 
attempt to build up a new philoso- 
phy of labor turns, in the last analy- 
sis, against labor; no collectivistic 
organization of labor replaces what 
the Christian philosophy of labor 
implied; the elevation of the worker 
as a person, who through his work 
met his needs and realized the ulti- 
mate welfare of his soul. 

This decay of an outstanding 
motif of work took place gradually 
and under disguised forms, but it 
did take place. If once it becomes 
common understanding that even 
the hardest work leads nowhere and 
yields only a bare living, a decline in 
working energies is bound to come. 
Since private property is lacking 
and there is no chance to acquire it, 
there is nothing to check this proc- 
ess. The mediatization of labor ac- 
celerates it. In view of unemploy- 
ment and insufficient wages, the 
limitation of working hours and the 
slowing down of work appear as ra- 
tional policies not only to the work- 
ers but even from a social viewpoint, 
however this may be defined. 


—From The Proletariat. By Goetz A. Briefs 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.). 
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Foreign Periodicals 


Hero Topay; TRAITOR TOMORROW 


In the Far East, up to the present, 
about 350 persons have been exe- 
cuted for Trotskyism and high 
treason. Leading personalities in 
the divers Federal Republics of the 
Union have disappeared or, like the 
President of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the White Russian Republic, 
committed suicide. Of numerous 
high officials it is not known 
whether they are on permanent 
leave or in prison. In some cases 
dismissals became known only 
through the announcements of new 
appointments to the vacant posts; 
Rudzutak, for instance, the Deputy- 
president of the Council of People’s 
Commissars, disappeared without 
any announcement being made. The 
cleansing process stops short at no 
authority or institution; writers, 
theatrical directors, radio directors, 
are among those who have been 
swept away. No one can be certain 
that on the morrow he will not be 
charged with Trotskyism or with 
being pro-Fascist. 

What is the explanation of this 
storm of terrorism, of suspicion, of 
fear of espionage that stops short at 
no sort of accusation? How is it 
that, as far as can be seen, it has not 
shaken the Soviet régime? Stalin 
finds himself compelled, on the one 
hand, to make it appear that all the 
blame for certain disappointments, 
for the failure of supplies of every 
kind, for the shortcomings of his be- 
lauded bureaucratic apparatus, is to 
be attributed to spies and Trotsky- 
ists. On the other hand, he neither 


desires nor is able to abandon Len- 
inism and Marxism, for it is in the 
Bolshevist Party that he has worked 
his way upwards, and it was under 
Lenin’s aegis that he rose to power. 
And even should he so desire, he 
cannot obliterate the past. Conse- 
quently he is forced to adopt a policy 
that swings like a pendulum, first to 
one side, then to the other. He can- 
not confine his activities to persecut- 
ing the old Bolshevists, he must also 
give the impression of being unwill- 
ing to whittle down the Bolshevist 
ideology. Wherefore his action 
against Yagoda was followed by his 
action against the Red Army, on 
which all who had grown tired of 
Bolshevism had set their hopes. 
The Bolshevist régime makes it 
extraordinarily difficult, if not im- 
possible, for opposition groups to 
form a united front. Who would 
dare to trust anyone under a régime 
dominated by the question “Who is 
going to arrest whom”? As a result 
of the Bolshevist supremacy there is 
a type of Russian growing up today 
who believes in nothing but the fact 
of a career, and who puts forth 
every effort to secure for himself an 
influential post. And thus there is 
going on in the Soviet Union a proc- 
ess that reminds one of the destric- 
tion of the old by the young in a nest 
of termites, the only difference be- 
ing that in the case of Russia the 
process is directed and exploited by 
a representative of the older genera- 
tion, Stalin, who, to an ever-increas- 
ing extent, sacrifices those who 
knew him when he was more or less 
a nonentity to those who are eager 
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for power in their turn. And as in 
the Soviet Union it is far from ad- 
visable to concern oneself with poli- 
tics, which are managed by the 
smallest possible group meeting in 
conclave (whose decisions the pub- 
lic has to receive with appropriate 
outbursts of indignation or ap- 
proval), the people turns its atten- 
tion to more innocuous affairs. 
Stalin, in a masterly fashion, meets 
this mass psychology half-way. 
Hardly was Tukhasevski executed 
than there began the series of bril- 
liant flights from Moscow to the 
U. S. A. via the North Pole. The 
Russian airmen’s success flatters 
the national pride and gives the im- 
pression that under Stalin’s guid- 
ance the proletarian Fatherland is 
glorious and secure. 

Stalin’s terrorism proves how 
well founded were Plekhanov’s mis- 
givings that one man should be the 
sole and solely independent head of 
the revolution. Save for propa- 
ganda purposes, the Utopias of the 
Bolshevist régime are valueless; the 
tyranny of the Bolshevist Party, 
that is to say of those whom the 
Party-leader reckons among his 
trusted followers for the nonce, is 
still flourishing. The attempt to re- 
place humanity’s dependence on a 
superhuman moral order by a par- 
ticular political programme and a 
belief in an earthly paradise to be 
brought about by economic theories 
of a purely materialistic nature has 
only led—as was pointed out in the 
encyclical Divini Redemptoris—to 
the dissolution of any and every 
kind of community and to a terror- 
ism full of malice which exploits 
the universal and mutual distrust. 
The forceless, free, and equitable so- 
ciety has failed to come; in its stead 
there has been a return of the 
Machiavellian State, with its policy 
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of deceiving and misleading the peo- 
ple, playing off the Prince’s sub- 
ordinates one against the other, and, 
in order to divert the attention of 
the nation from the real culprit, exe- 
cuting them as traitors. 

The present absolutist State is 
even more outrageous than its 
predecessor, for it cites as authority 
for all its actions the very will of the 
people which it itself creates. Stalin 
is not content with a dumb, subser- 
vient obedience; he needs must 
have a continual show of enthusias- 
tic adoration. The most shocking 
feature of the Bolshevist Terror is 
its claim to be an expression of 
equity and freedom. In the Soviet 
Union, whatever has been com- 
manded must be right, and the hero 


of today is the traitor of tomorrow. 


—Wapemar Guraian (Translated from the 
German by E. F. Peerer), in the Dublin Review 
(L A ), oO tnth 5 
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THE TRUE CONSERVATIVE 


Atreapy the very word Revolu- 
tion is losing its glamour and is 
wearing thin. Perhaps another word 
will come to take its place of honour 
in the political vocabulary of poor 
humans; a word that has fallen into 
ill-repute because it has been dis- 
honoured by many who bear it. | 
mean the word Conservative, taken 
in its true philosophical sense. 

Perhaps there will arise in the 
world some true Conservatives. 

Taken in its truest sense, to con- 
serve means to keep all that is good 
in what has been acquired and 
achieved by human industry 
throughout the ages. To keep it, but 
to keep it alive; “conserve” it as God 
“conserves” His creation in being. 
In this sense, the word “conserva- 
tive” is a noble word, and to be a 
“conservative” is a noble thing. 








FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


A true conservative, then, is a 
man who is reverent towards the 
past, and yet is keenly aware of 
changing times and of the needs of 
the future. The true conservative 
is the greatest of innovators. He is 
prepared for the most radical of 
revolutions, for his task is to pre- 
serve the heritage of the past, a heri- 
tage which is not dead but alive. 
He will not try to juggle with his- 
tory, piously invoking the past as a 
pretext for ignoring the present; he 
will not betray realities by a policy 
of sham, opportunism and alliances 
with elements and interests with 
which he should have nothing to do. 
He will not boast of being the cham- 
pion of principles which he betrays 
in practice, nor will he sacrifice es- 
sential ideals to immediate success. 

There are already too many men 
whose good-will and intentions and 
lofty ideals are unquestionable, but 
whose discreet machiavellianism in 
the methods they employ threatens 
civilization with ruin. 

The true conservative will not be 
unaware of the rédle which the 
powers of darkness play in human 
history and progress, nor of that 
diabolic tendency to inertia which 
prevents good seed from bearing 
fruit. But he will know also that a 
good God is the sovereign Master of 
history, and that He will at the end 
put to nought the evil designs of the 
wicked. 

The true conservative, then, will 
not hesitate to co-operate openly 
and fearlessly with everything that 
promises, under divine Providence, 
real growth in the historic processes 
and changes of his time. In this he 
will not compromise with the illu- 
sions of any dialectical philosophy 
of history, but he will know that 
herein, humanly speaking, lies the 
only chance of directing aright the 
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course of history. To this end he 
will focus all his energies to the at- 
tainment of true wisdom, unswerv- 
ing justice, genuine impartiality, 
deep understanding of the exigen- 
cies of law and of the bonum com- 
mune. So equipped, he will be able 
to withstand all the enticements of 
demagogy and dissolution on the 
one hand, and of error and hypoc- 
risy on the other. He will decline 
neither to the Left hand, nor to the 
Right. 

But all this will presuppose, as an 
indispensable condition, a firm 
grasp not only of sound meta- 
physics, but also a sound social phi- 
losophy and a sound philosophy of 
history. 

Above all it will presuppose a 
realism, a sense of realities, which 
will be something very different 
from the superficial cynicism of a 
Realpolitik. It will be a realism 
firmly rooted in, and impregnated 


by, the spirit of faith in God. 
—Jacques Maarirain, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
November. 
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FRANCE WILL NEVER Go 
TOTALITARIAN 


In his recent suggestive volume, 
France Vivante, Paul Distelbarth 
makes the interesting observation 
that a Frenchman, even when he 
calls himself a freethinker, is much 
more deeply penetrated with Chris- 
tianity than he himself knows or 
acknowledges. 

M. Distelbarth’s observation on 
the Frenchman who avows himself 
a libre penseur is also applicable to 
the Frenchman who calls himself a 
révolutionnaire. We must stop us- 
ing the word révolutionnaire, as 
concerning Frenchmen, in an un- 
French sense. If the word means a 
Marxist or a materialist or a state- 
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worshiper; if it means the regimen- 
tation of the Prussian socialist or 
the knout of the Stalinist — then 
there are no French révolution- 
naires. 

If being a revolutionary means 
being a promoter of disorder and 
blood-spilling, then the Frenchman 
is a counter-revolutionary; for the 
Frenchman is deeply a lover of or- 
der and discipline. When one is 
using the French language the 
words révolution and ordre are not 
opposites. Proudhon, our first So- 
cialist of importance, said, “I advo- 
cate revolution but not riot.” He 
pronounced against the bureau- 
cracy of Marxian socialism. And 
the syndicalist, Sorel, made an al- 
liance with the nationalist Jouhaux. 
Sorel went on record as opposing a 
syndicalism which should be in 
character bureaucratique or en- 
cadré (frame-enclosed) or étatisé. 


The French people have never be- 
lieved in a Liberalism which means 
something “natural” and “sponta- 
neous.” Among us there is no in- 
evitable opposition between struc- 
tural reform from within by the 
state authority and essential lib- 
eralism. 

The spiritual and political move- 
ment among us known as L’Ordre 
Nouveau is a perfect example of 
revolution in the French tradition. 
This movement is as much opposed 
to Marx as it is to Adam Smith. It 
opposes Moscow and Berlin with the 
same energy that it opposes the 
Manchester tradition. 

L’Ordre Nouveau proposes to or- 
ganize liberty: to organize a force 
which shall, at the same time, pre- 
vent the evils of totalitarianism and 


the poo of liberalistic disorder. 
Atex. Tocquevit_e in Vendémiaire (Paris) 
September 8, 1937. Translated and condensed 
by Davin Gonpon. 














Recent Events 


AMERICAN BisHops MEET IN 
WASHINGTON 


THE annual meeting of the 
American bishops was held in 
Washington late in November, with 
eighty-two members of the hier- 
archy present. A letter signed by 
His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, who presided, was sent to the 
German hierarchy to assure them of 
the genuine sympathy, sincere ad- 
miration and deep affection of our 
bishops and pledging their con- 
tinued prayers. The letter stressed 
the fact that the sense of all re- 
ligious minded men and women 
throughout the world has been out- 
raged “by the satanic resourceful- 
ness of these leaders of modern 
paganism and by the incredible ex- 
cesses committed by them in their 
attempt to exterminate religion and 
to blot out from the minds of the 
German people all true knowledge 
and love of God.” This new pagan- 
ism, said the bishops’ letter, is de- 
structive of the glorious Christian 
treasures of the German race. 

The bishops sent a letter also to 
the Spanish hierarchy, voicing 
poignant sorrow over the bitter per- 
secution inflicted upon the Church 
in Spain, and assuring them of their 
admiration for the recent Pastoral 
Letter, which was characterized as 
a “clear, calm, dignified statement 
on the condition of the Church in 
Spain.” 

After the general meeting, the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference met 


and issued a statement, made public 
November 28th, presenting “A 
Christian Attitude on Social Prob- 
lems.” The statement reminds us 
that nearly fifty years ago Pope Leo 
XIII. pleaded with governments, 
with capital and industry to abolish 
economic injustice and to establish 
in industry working conditions be- 
fitting the dignity of man. It states 
that since the close of the World 
War economic evils have increased. 
It expresses disapproval alike of the 
false promises of Communism and 
that other method of destroying the 
liberty of the people which begins 
by lauding democracy and ends by 
establishing a dictatorship of an ab- 
solutist state. Further study, says 
this statement, should be given to 
the whole intricate problem of 
money and credit, so that such evils 
as exist in the present system may 
be brought to light and suitable 
remedies introduced. It was fur- 
ther declared essential that labor 
unions be governed by the princi- 
ples of Christian brotherhood, jus- 
tice and fair play, and that they 
should embrace all groups of 
workers. 

The Administrative Board de- 
clared that the truest friend of the 
poor and of the laboring man is His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. He has chal- 
lenged the attention of all groups, 
they said, who have had any part in 
this injustice and he has called for 
a reconstruction of the social order. 
He advocates no dictatorship either 
of the right or of the left; he seeks 
no governmental bureaucracy; he 
desires to see the guild system re- 
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established in a manner adapted to 
modern problems and conditions. 
Neither unrestrained competition, 
according to the Holy Father, nor 
monopoly nor class conflict, nor 
ubiquitous governmental control, 
provides a sound remedy. 

The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, 
Archbishop of Detroit, was reélected 
chairman of the Administrative 
Board, and the Most Rev. John B. 
Peterson, Bishop of Manchester, 
vice-chairman. The secretary and 
treasurer are respectively, the Most 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Great Falls, Montana, and the Most 
Rev. Francis C. Kelley, Bishop of 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 


i. 
— 





New GuILD oF St. FRANCIS DE SALES 


A GuILp of the Catholic writers of 
England was organized last month, 
appropriately under the patronage 
of St. Francis de Sales. The Most 
Reverend Arthur Hinsley, Archbis- 
hop of Westminster, and newly 
named to the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals, addressed more than 130 
Catholic writers at the first meeting. 
His Excellency said that, in many 
ways, the press is mightier than the 
pulpit. His advice to the members 
of the Guild was that their minds 
must be soaked in spirituality and 
in the truths of the Catholic religion, 
so that in whatever they write they 
will communicate that ethos to 
others almost instinctively. The 
ideal for Catholic writers, he said, is 
to make our work really for God and 
for the good of souls. The Arch- 
bishop announced the formation of 
an inquiry bureau at his residence, 
and Ernest Oldmeadow, who was 
present, said that was the best news 
that they had had in the Church in 
England for many a long day. Arch- 
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bishop Hinsley made one observa- 
tion which is applicable in this 
country and in many others, as well 
as in- England. He commented on 
the multiplicity of Catholic publica- 
tions and said: “We need concen- 
tration. I am quite sure that if we 
can only concentrate a little more 
we can get our people to be a read- 
ing public. They are not a reading 
public at present.” 

The president of the Guild is Dr. 
Denis Gwynn and the secretary, Mr. 
George Barnard. It was announced 
that one hundred and forty writers 
were thus far members of the Guild. 


_— 
> 





New CONSTITUTION FOR BRAZIL 


In the second week of November a 
new Constitution for Brazil was ap- 
proved by President Vargas and his 
Cabinet, which dissolved the Fed- 
eral Congress, State Assemblies and 
Municipal Councils, and concen- 
trated great authority in the hands 
of the President. He was reported 
to have said, in a radio address, that 
the inefficiency: of the old Constitu- 
tion and political turmoil and eco- 
nomic strain which threatened to 
culminate in armed revolution had 
made his coup d’état necessary. 
American observers who returned 
to this country during the month 
reported that there had been serious 
unrest in Brazil. 

Getulio Vargas is not a Catholic, 
but Brazil, of course, is a Catholic 
nation. The new Constitution ap- 
parently is based on thoroughly 
Christian principles. No divorce 
laws are provided for. The Consti- 
tution says: “The family, created by 
indissoluble marriage, is under the 
special protection of the state.” On 
the question of education, it says 
that parents have the primary obli- 
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gation and the state only a second- 
ary one, giving ample freedom to 
private schools. Christian doctrine 
is to be taught in all public schools. 
Secret societies are not tolerated in 
the new Constitution. Some Ma- 
sonic lodges have already been 
closed. 

This is Brazil’s third Constitu- 
tion. The first, that of 1891, was 
atheistic in character and deprived 
the Church of the rights and prerog- 
atives which she had all through the 
Colonial and Imperial régimes. A 
second Constitution was adopted in 
1934 which theoretically placed su- 
preme power in the hands of the 
Congress. Catholics were given more 
consideration in that Constitution, 
but apparently they are even better 
off under this present Constitution. 
A few days after its promulgation 
President Vargas invited the Arch- 
bishop of Rio de Janeiro, His Emi- 
nence Sebastian Cardinal Leme da 
Silveira Cintra and His Excellency 
Aloisi Masella Benedetto, Papal 
Nuncio to Brazil, as his special 
guests at a military parade. One of 
the country’s foremost newspapers 
said it was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Republic that the Gov- 
ernment had officially invited its 
religious leaders to be present at a 
public gathering. 

Mr. Sumner Welles, under-Secre- 
tary of State, in an address in Wash- 
ington, December 6th, deprecated 
the widespread criticism of a “large 
portion of our people and of our 
press,” on the recent crisis in Brazil. 
He spoke of the sympathy, under- 
standing and genuine regard exist- 
ing for well over a century between 
our two countries, and indicated 
that this traditional friendship 
would not be impaired by the estab- 
lishment of the “corporate” state in 
Brazil, which seems to be more in 


line with Spanish-American dicta- 
torships than with European Fas- 
cism. 


in 
—— 





DEDICATION OF NEw PAULIST 
CHURCH 


THE Paulist Church of the Good 
Shepherd in New York was solemn- 
ly dedicated, November 5th, the 
Second Sunday of Advent, by His 
Eminence Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. A solemn 
Pontifical Mass followed in the pres- 
ence of the Cardinal, celebrated by 
His Excellency, Stephen J. Dona- 
hue, Auxiliary Bishop of New York. 
The assisting prelates and priests 
were, the Right Rev. Michael J. La- 
velle, Vicar General, the Right Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, and the Right 
Rev. Patrick N. Breslin, all at the 
throne. The archpriest for the 
Mass was the Rev. John E. Burke, 
C.S.P., rector of the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle in New York; the 
Rev. William P. McDonald, C.S.P., 
was deacon, and the Rev. E. Philip 
O’Hern, C.S.P., was subdeacon; they 
are both of the staff of the Good 
Shepherd Church. The Very Rev. 
John J. Casey, secretary to His Emi- 
nence, was master of ceremonies at 
the throne, and the Rev. Charles A. 
Werckle, of the Immaculate Con- 
ception Church, New York, was 
master of ceremonies for the Mass. 
The music was by a vested sanctu- 
ary choir of men and boys under the 
direction of Mr. William Harmon. 

The occasion marked the Silver 
Jubilee of the Good Shepherd par- 
ish. In 1911 His Eminence John 
Cardinal Farley, then Archbishop of 
New York, offered the Paulist 
Fathers a second parish in New 
York. At that time our present Car- 
dinal Archbishop was the Chancel- 
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lor, and it was on his advice that the 
site for the new parish was selected 
at the northernmost end of Manhat- 
tan Island, at about 207th Street on 
Broadway. The Reverend Thomas 
A. Daly, C.S.P., now Vicar to the 
Superior General, was selected to in- 
augurate the new parish. The first 
Mass was said on New Year’s Day, 
1912, in St. Philip’s Villa, a resi- 
dence for young men conducted by 
the Christian Brothers. It was at 
218th Street, and is now the club 
house at Baker Field, the athletic 
grounds of Columbia University. 
About one hundred and fifty people 
attended this first Mass in the new 
parish. The corner stone of the first 
Good Shepherd Church was laid on 
the Sunday after Easter in the fol- 
lowing year. It was February of 
1914 when the church was com- 
pleted. 

The parish grew rapidly. A pa- 
rochial school was opened in 1925, 
with about three hundred children 
and was placed in the care of the 
Sisters of Mercy. The church be- 
came totally inadequate to accom- 
modate the increasing Catholic 
population and about six years ago 
plans were formulated for the new 
church, but it was not till two years 
ago that the old church was moved 
across the street and work started 
on the new building solemnly dedi- 
cated last month. An evidence of 
the growth of the parish is found in 
the fact that the Good Shepherd 
School, which opened less than thir- 
teen years ago with three hundred 
children now has a registration of 
over 1,200. 

The Rev. Arthur R. Miller, C.S.P., 
has been the pastor of this uptown 
Paulist parish for the last four years 
and he supervised the building of 
the new church. At the dedication 
ceremonies Father Miller paid a 
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brief tribute of gratitude and loyalty 
to Cardinal Hayes and asked His 
Eminence to impart his blessing to 
the assembled congregation. The 
Cardinal first read a cablegram 
which he had received from Vatican 
City. The message read: “Occasion 
Silver Jubilee and Dedication of 
new Church of Good Shepherd, Au- 
gust Pontiff imparts to Paulist 
Fathers and parish Apostolic Bene- 
diction implored.” The message 
was signed by Cardinal Pacelli, Pa- 
pal Secretary of State. His Emi- 
nence then addressed the people 
reminding them of the privilege that 
had been theirs in sharing in the 
building of this beautiful new tem- 
ple of God, and imparted his bless- 
ing. 


<i 
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New Dioceses EREcTED 


Two bishoprics were raised to 
archbishoprics and three new dio- 
ceses were formed early in Decem- 
ber. New Jersey, formerly a part of 
the Province of the Archbishop of 
New York, becomes a separate Prov- 
ince with Newark as its archiepisco- 
pal see; Trenton, which covered all 
the southern portion of the state, is 
divided and the new diocese of Cam- 
den is formed of the six southern- 
most counties. The new diocese of 
Paterson will take three counties in 
the north from the Archdiocese of 
Newark. 

Kentucky and Tennessee, hither- 
to part of the Province of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, now become a separate 
Province, with Louisville becoming 
an archbishopric, and the new dio- 
cese of Owensboro formed of a large 
group of counties in the western 
part of Kentucky. Owensboro is on 
the Ohio River in the northwestern 
part of the state. 
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The recently formed Archdiocese 
of Detroit was given an Auxiliary 
Bishop with the appointment of the 
Right Rev. Msgr. Stephen Woznicki, 
who had been secretary to the late 
Bishop Michael J. Gallagher. 

The Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh, 
S.T.D., becomes the Archbishop of 
Newark, and the Most Rev. John A. 
Floersh, D.D., the Archbishop of 
Louisville. The Most Rev. Thomas 


H. McLaughlin, who has been Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Newark, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Paterson, the Rev. 
Bartholomew J. Eustace, for many 
years professor of philosophy in St. 
Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, New 
York, becomes the first Bishop of 
the new Diocese of Camden, and the 
Rev. Francis H. Cotton, chancellor 
of the Diocese of Louisville, goes to 
the new bishopric of Owensboro. 











Our Contributors 


Rev. BerNarD Weaver, O.P. and 
Rev. S. J. Rueve, S.J. (“Commu- 
nism: A Reply and a Rebuttal”). 
While this is not primarily a maga- 
zine of controversy there are oc- 
casions, like the present, when we 
agree with Sir Roger that much 
could be said on both sides—with a 
consequent clarifying of the issues. 
Father Rueve has an opponent 
worthy of his steel in Rev. Bertrand 
Weaver, O.P., who is now stationed 
at the Passionist Monastery in Ja- 
maica, Long Island, engaged in mis- 
sionary work that gives him insight 
into social conditions and reactions 
they inspire. He is also known to our 
readers as a poet. Father Rueve’s 
article has had many supporters and 
has drawn so much favorable com- 
ment that he had begun to fear it 
was not being read with critical at- 
tention. The which being said, we 
give the case to the jury. 


An informed historian as well as 
a true son of the South speaks in 
Pierre Crasités’ “President Roose- 
velt, Jefferson and the South.” 
Judge Crabités is about to add an- 
other to his list of published works, 
Victoria’s Guardian Angel, which is 
to appear this month in London. 
Since his retirement from the Mixed 
Tribunal in Cairo, the Judge has 
been appointed to the faculty of 
Law in Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge. 


WHEN he was United States Con- 
sul at Saigon, French Indo-China, 
Jacos ELon Conner, Pu.D., actually 
witnessed the succession of events 
he describes in “How Hop Sing 


Saved His Face.” We have already 
profited by Dr. Conner’s later expe- 
riences as Consul at St. Petersburg. 
He has retired from the diplomatic 
service and is now living in Brook- 
lyn. He is a contributor to The Na- 
tional Geographic and other maga- 
zines. 


In August, 1934, we introduced 
Jutta Cootey (Mrs. RupoLpeH) AL- 
TROCCHI to our readers. Wife of the 
Professor of Italian of the Univer- 
sity of California, she is a writer of 
historical articles and the author of 
two books of poems and of Snow 
Covered Wagons, a Pioneer Epic, 
published last year and dealing with 
a subject somewhat akin to that of 
her present article, “The Spanish 
Basques in California.” Mrs. Al- 
trocchi holds her B.A. from Vassar, 
lives in Berkeley, Calif., and is a 
contributor to various periodicals. 


C. Joun McCote (“Some Notes on 
Edith Wharton”) is the same Ca- 
mille McCole with whose penetrat- 
ing criticism of certain of the 
moderns our readers have been long 
familiar. That criticism enlarged 
and elaborated has been collected 
into a book, Lucifer at Large, which 
places Professor McCole in the front 
rank of contemporary critics. He 
was recently elected Executive 
Chairman of the Catholic Poetry So- 
ciety of America. 


WEnRE we the author of such ex- 
cellent stories as May CALHOUN 
(“One of Seven Thousand”’) writes, 
we should not hide our identity un- 
der a pseudonym. But then we are 
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not a holy and humble Ursuline 
nun, teaching in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


It would seem to be one of the 
Rev. Josepu B. Cope’s missions in 
life to reclaim from oblivion re- 
markable women who have actually 
made history (“A Colored Catholic 
Educator”). Dr. Code is at present 
teaching in the Catholic University 
of America and is the assistant sec- 
retary of the American Catholic His- 
torical Association. We refer our 
readers to our February, 1937, num- 
ber for further biographical data 
concerning him. 


WHEN we have an article like 
WIiniFRED Heatn’s ‘‘Albrecht 
Diirer” we regret that THe CaTHo- 
Lic Wor Lp is not illustrated. Miss 
Heath brings to her work a rich 
background of travel and study. She 
is now living in San Diego and was 
first known in our pages as a poet. 


A. Norton RAYBOULD, PH.D. 
(“Fascist or Corporative?”), is a 
contributor of long standing, Irish 
by birth but much traveled and now 
living in Innsbruck, Austria. Dr. 
Raybould’s pen is dedicated to the 
Catholic cause and her name ap- 
pears frequently in Catholic period- 
icals here and abroad. She is the 
author of a life of Father Eymard 
and the more recent Ephraim the 
Jew, a novel. 


As head of the successful Paris 
Study Group, Erin Samson (“The 
Cheerful Church”) has for the past 
decade been taking a group of girls 
from Catholic colleges to Paris 
every year. She herself was edu- 


cated partly in France, going later 
to Oxford whence she holds her 
B.Litt. degree. Miss Samson lives 
with her father in McLean, Va.; a 
Frenchman by birth Mr. Samson is 
head of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages in the high 
schools of Washington, D. C. 


Poets: The allied arts of music 
and poetry claim TrisTtRAM LIVING- 
STONE (“Of Sound”) a Pittsburgher 
by birth now living in Boston where, 
under another name, he plays in the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra; this 
is his first appearance in our pages. 
“The Return” comes from one who 
has often appeared therein, SISTER 
M. Eva, R.S.M., of the English 
Department of College Misericordia, 
Dallas, Pa. Though she lives in far 
off New Zealand, EILEEN DUGGAN 
(“The Children Born on the Dole”) 
is a poet known in English-speaking 
lands the world over, and one of 
whom any country might be proud. 
She is a journalist by profession, 
holds her M.A. degree from Marl- 
borough College, Wellington, and 
writes for the Catholic magazines of 
three hemispheres. J. Corson MIL- 
LER (“Moon Frost”) is an old favor- 
ite who has already published three 
volumes of his collected verse. Un- 
til two years ago Mr. Miller was a 
bachelor, but now he has not only a 
wife but a charming little daughter 
as well. A poet new to us but widely 
published elsewhere, Maup CHEG- 
WIDDEN, gives us “Child Unheeded.” 
She is a recent convert, English by 
birth but now living in Utah, and a 
newspaper woman by profession. A 
hundred of Mrs. Chegwidden’s 
poems have already been published 
in various periodicals. 








Mew Books 


Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. XI.—Hawaii: Isles of Enchantment. By Clif- 
ford Gessler.—Correspondent in Spain. By H. Edward Knoblaugh.—Spanish Re- 
hearsal. By Arnold Lunn.—English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, 
By Geoffrey Baskerville.—Five Hundred Self-Portraits. Edited by Ludwig Gold- 
scheider.—The Idyll of Brook Farm. | By Zoltan Haraszti.-Tone and Rhythm 
Series. By Mother Georgia Stevens.—On My Way. By Marion Canby.—Spider 
Architect. By Mary Sinton Leitch.—The Story of Lowry Maen. By Padraic Colum, 
—Christ the Leader. By Rev. William Russell, Ph.D.—Short Stories of Katherine 
Mansfield.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. XI.: 
The Imperial Peace. A.D. 70-192. 
Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $10.50. 

This volume is the last but one of 
the well-known series which has 
long since become a standard work 
of reference for both the general 
reader and the student. Twenty 
scholars have collaborated in the 
preparation of the present volume, 
and each chapter constitutes really 
a separate monograph written by a 
specialist. With Volume XI. the edi- 
tors have entered upon the period 
in which the Roman world became 
aware of the presence, within its 
bosom, of the Christian Church 
which “was destined to survive and 
—in the West—to supplant the 
world-state that was crumbling into 
ruin.” B.H. Streeter writes on the 
“Rise of Christianity” and seeks to 
reconstruct from the earliest Chris- 
tian literary sources a plausible por- 
trait of the new religious movement. 
He pictures the varieties of experi- 
ence and belief within the youthful 
Church, its internal conflicts, the 
forces within it exercising control 
and insuring stability and order, the 


beginnings of theological dogma 
and of orthodoxy. 

To most of the New Testament 
writings the author assigns dates 
ranging from a. p. 50 to 100. The 
Gospel of St. John he accepts as hav- 
ing been written by the same John 
who in circa 90 a.p. wrote the Johan- 
nine epistles—but he believes the 
Gospel to have been published post- 
humously, after some drastic edit- 
ing, and he wishes to have it 
approached not primarily as a his- 
torical authority but as a book of 
devotion. The Second Epistle of St. 
Peter he dates approximately be- 
tween A. D. 130 and 150, citing in 
support its rejection by Eusebius 
and giving the latter’s negative rea- 
son (viz., that it was not quoted by 
early Christian writers). He points 
out that the Gospel of St. Matthew 
and a collection of the Epistles of St. 
Paul were quoted by St. Ignatius of 
Antioch as early as 115 A. b. 

He accords a fairly full treatment 
to a number of widely debated 
topics: the precise extent of the 
frictional area between the Juda- 
istic and Hellenistic wings within 
the Church, the exact nature and 
significance of early Church offices, 
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and the variety of types of appeal by 
which the Church won her hosts of 
converts. In interpreting his 
sources the author is at times too 
rigidly literal and exacting, thus, 
for example, when he analyzes St. 
Paul’s views on predestination (in 
“Romans”) as a survival of Phari- 
saic theology which needed toning- 
down by his companion St. Luke 
who was more liberal and more pro- 
Gentile than St. Paul—and when, on 
the strength of the Clementine epis- 
tles (circa 98 a. p.), he declares that 
the “succession” of the Roman bish- 
ops (though deriving from the 
Apostles) did not derive through a 
line of monarchical bishops but 
through appointment by the corpo- 
rate body of the Church, subject to 
the consent of the laity, and that the 
successorship to St. Peter, therefore, 
resolved itself in practice to a kind 
of “managing directorship”! 

The Roman Empire is presented 
in a magnificent survey made up of 
a series of striking detail views. 
There is unrolled the panorama of 
a steady military, commercial, cul- 
tural expansion which brings lib- 
ertas and the immensa Romane 
pacis majestas to ever so many erst- 
while disunited races of the greater 
part of the Near East and the whole 
of the West. But the picture is not 
without its blemishes. There is also 
seen, creeping in upon the heels of 
the centralization of power and 
wealth, a slow and ruinous eco- 
nomic, political and moral disinte- 
gration. Some of the details in the 
description seem strangely modern. 
The “Imperator,” whose power was 
greater than that of any absolute 
monarch, was often scrupulously 
concerned with cherishing and 
guarding the traditional forms and 
legal trappings of the ancient repub- 
lic. He might be a dictator in fact 
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but in the opinion of the world he 
wished to appear as the servant of 
the Senate and people of Rome. He 
spoke of his power as having been 
conferred upon him by the people. 
He would petition for the conferring 
of the tribunicia potestas and for 
the offices of priest and Pontifex 
Maximus. In chapter V. there are 
interesting details of the “Public 
Works” programs of the Emperors 
Nerva and Trajan, and an outline of 
the various relief measures initiated 
for the relief of the poor and unem- 
ployable, and of the granting of 
credits to hard-pressed landowners 
and of maintenance (alimenta) to 
free-born children in need. This 
latter measure was designed to 
counteract the falling birth rate and 
to assure a steady flow of man- 
power into the Roman legions. 

The famous verdict of Gibbon 
that the years from A. p. 98 to 180, 
from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius, 
constituted the period in which the 
condition of the human race was 
most happy and prosperous can no 
longer be upheld, for a great mass 
of evidence, formerly unknown, has 
been yielded up in recent years by 
the sands of Egypt; and the texts of 
this vast papyrus material tell the 
story of a disastrous draining-away 
of the prosperity of Egypt with la- 
mentable consequences elsewhere 
throughout the Empire. T. c. Pp. 


Hawaii: Isles of Enchantment. By 
Clifford Gessler. Illustrated by 
E. H. Suydam. $5.00. 

Those who have read Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop will remember the Mesa En- 
cantanda. To translate the phrase 
is to take the charm out of it. There 
is no poetry in “The Enchanted 
Plateau.” A sensitive visitor to the 
Hawaiian Islands will instinctively 
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call them “Jnsulas Encantandas,” 
and the translation again is disap- 
pointing. Yet Clifford Gessler, uses 
the phrase “Isles of Enchantment” 
as subtitle to his beautiful new book 
on Hawaii, probably because Span- 
ish didn’t seem appropriate and he 
didn’t dare venture the Kanaka. 
Yet, Kanaka would be best. I have 
heard a lady born in the islands 
speak the names Hawaii, Maui, Ka- 
hoolawe, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihau, with such musical 
intonation that it seemed like a song 
—or shall we say an incantation. 

The writer of this review when he 
first went to California felt that 
there was something in the atmos- 
phere that had never been described, 
doubtless because it could not be de- 
scribed, in any or all of the rhap- 
sodies about climate, so ecstatically 
uttered by the Californians. He 
used to feel the atmosphere. He 
would rub the tips of his fingers 
against his thumbs and say: “Don’t 
you realize what I mean? Don’t you 
feel what I feel?” Butin vain. The 
native sons were so used to it that 
they couldn’t know what he was 
talking about. 

When he went to Hawaii he felt 
the same thing again, and far more 
intensely. He came to the conclu- 
sion that it is the velvety texture of 
the atmosphere, with the odor of a 
hundred varieties of tropical flowers 
carried along and sweetly tempered 
by the slightest suggestion of the 
smell of the sea. And in Hawaii, the 
color of those flowers! Incredible! 
Impossible! One stands and looks 
at them and says “it cannot be.” 
You feel that way also in the Adi- 
rondacks when the trees are aflame 
in the autumn. Rounding a corner 
swiftly, though you have been look- 
ing at blazing maples against the 
background of the somber ever- 
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greens, you can hardly suppress the 
exclamation, “Impossible!” “Un- 
real!” 

Hawaii is like that, and more so. 
It’s a brave man who attempts to 
put it into a book. Realizing that 
fact, Mr. Gessler has called in the 
famous E. H. Suydam to do the 
drawings (alas only one of them is 
colored) and has permitted himself 
the not so exacting task of writing 
the legends, the history, the descrip- 
tions of the manners and customs of 
the Hawaiians and of the half score 
other races that are crowding the 
Hawaiians out of house and home. 
All in all it is beautifully done—it is 
perhaps the best that can be done. 
But this Gessler-Suydam Hawaii: 
Isles of Enchantment makes one real- 
ize as never before that a good book 
about an exotic land must be an in- 
centive to travel, not a substitute for 
travel. 


Correspondent in Spain. By H. Ed- 
ward Knoblaugh. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

Spanish Rehearsal. By Arnold 
Lunn. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
$2.50. 

Both these studies of Spain de- 
serve more than ordinary attention. 
The authors speak with the author- 
ity of eyewitnesses and are careful 
to buttress their narrative with a 
maximum of fact. As an Associated 
Press correspondent, Mr. Knob- 
laugh covered the Madrid-Valencia- 
Barcelona triangle of the peninsula, 
while Arnold Lunn’s report is chief- 
ly based on observations of the Na- 
tionalist front. The former had the 
advantage of continuous presence 
on the scene in the crucial years 
which immediately preceded the 
outbreak of war; he had the further 
advantage of close-up pictures of 
the Red leaders during the civil 
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strife. As a result his is a contribu- 
tion of unique value, illustrating 
with vivid exactitude the difficulties 
which face a journalist who desires 
to retain any degree of objectivity in 
his dispatches from Madrid or Bar- 
celona. One statement is signifi- 
cant: “If the correspondent does as 
he is expected—if he joins the legion 
who, from personal conviction or 
resignation to their lot, have become 
little more than rubber stamps for 
Popular Front policies—he will, in- 
deed, find the sailing smooth.” On 
the other hand, if, like Mr. Knob- 
laugh (or William P. Carney), he 
insists “upon putting into practice 
the fine old American newspaper 
tradition of investigating and cor- 
roborating the government’s news 
reports before sending them,” he 
will find life unsafe in the Red zone. 
Is it surprising then that “few of the 
old guard—the correspondents who 
worked in Spain on regular assign- 
ment long before the war—-are in 
Loyalist territory now?” 

Equally important is the descrip- 
tion which Mr. Knoblaugh gives of 
“translations” of communiqués pre- 
pared for English, French and Ger- 
man correspondents. Each “trans- 
lation” contained a slightly different 
meaning and “carried certain par- 
ticular messages to the respective 
peoples destined to read them.” The 
scribes became the unwilling dupes 
of this system, because “few of them 
spoke Spanish.” 

Another relevant fact is that the 
New York offices welcome news 
“doctored” to fit the “Loyalist” case. 
The first cabled “bouquet” from As- 
sociated Press headquarters offered 
congratulations upon a rewarmed 
government handout. All in all, 
Correspondent in Spain is the only 
explanation this reviewer has seen 
which furnishes a clue to the favors 
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and privileges which Mr. Herbert 
Matthews of The New York Times 
enjoys in return for the daily propa- 
ganda he cables to the United States 
as a substitute for news. 

Once Mr. Lunn overcomes his be- 
wilderment at the speed and reck- 
lessness of the Spanish chauffeurs, 
he gives a fluent, colorful account of 
his trip from the Pyrenees to the 
Mediterranean. ‘‘The Miraculous 
March” is a chapter that everyone 
interested in the Spanish war ought 
to read. It shows the ardor and 
faith that permeate Franco’s col- 
leagues. The second part of Mr. 
Lunn’s book is a handbook of con- 
troversy. It proves Communist par- 
ticipation in preparation for and 
operation of the war up to the hilt. 
The whole story is illuminated by 
the celebrated Lunn aptitude for 
humor, philosophy, anecdote and 
epigram. “De Llano,” he writes, 
“took Seville with the artillery of 
the Reds.” And again, “in Spain 
everybody acts on the assumption 
that he won’t be shelled until he is.” 
In other words, Arnold Lunn is 
something of a literary artist, 
whereas Edward Knoblaugh is a 
first-class journalist. Their style 
and work are complementary. 

SH D 


English Monks and the Suppression 
of the Monasteries. By Geoffrey 
Baskerville. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3.00. 

This well-documented study, pub- 
lished at the four hundredth anni- 
versary of Henry VIII.’s suppression 
of the English monasteries, has been 
hailed as a work of great impor- 
tance. It provides a close and inti- 
mately detailed picture of what ac- 
tually happened to the members of 
English religious orders who ac- 
cepted their sentence and made the 
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best of it. The whole subject of the 
dissolution of the religious houses 
has been acutely controversial for 
centuries, and Mr. Baskerville has 
wisely refrained from leaning upon 
the work of modern investigators; 
but has kept to contemporary 
sources and obtained a wholly in- 
dependent view. “This book can- 
not be expected to please every- 
body,” he says, “and it makes no 
attempt to conciliate those who pre- 
fer sentiment to truth, or who allow 
their reading of historical events to 
be distorted by present-day contro- 
versies.” This was a right expecta- 
tion, for probably this book will 
please no one save those who delight 
in scavenging about in English 
monastic history. 

It is emphatically not pleasant 
reading. There is here no tale of 
terror and tyranny met by brave re- 
sistance and martyrdom. The au- 
thor did not set himself to write of 
those religious saints and heroes 
who dared oppose the despoilers of 
the Church, but of those “who were 
not willing to sacrifice their heads, 
or their bowels, or to risk the loss 
of their property, for the sake of 
‘keeping of opinion.’” These latter 
made up ninety-nine per cent of the 
whole monastic body. What hap- 
pened to them? To answer that 
question this book was written, and 
the answer in no way surprises. 
They were pensioned off comfort- 
ably enough, or were absorbed into 
the secular clergy, or they became 
retainers of the rich in a multitude 
of ways; many of them married; 
many, especially if highly placed, 
themselves shared in the loot and 
were better off materially than be- 
fore the suppression. Taking them 
together, we may say that their 
worldly lot was in no way worsened 
by the great spoliation. 
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Mr. Baskerville’s picture of the 
monastic scene before 1536 is not a 
pretty one, but sorry in the extreme, 
and the more so because manifestly 
he is not motivated by any partisan 
desire to blacken English Catholi- 
cism. What he says will therefore 
pain many Catholic readers, but he 
is accurate and writes in a spirit of 
fairness. And he is on solid ground 
in reminding us that if the monas- 
teries had been “what sentimental- 
ists would have us believe, Cardi- 
nals Contarini, Caraffa, Sadoleto 
and Pole, together with the Arch- 
bishops of Salerno and Brindisi 
would scarcely have reported that 
the religious orders had deteriorated 
to such an extent that they had be- 
come a grave scandal to seculars 
and did much harm by their ex- 
ample.” But putting all tales of 
scandal and corruption to one side, 
what could be more utterly damn- 
ing testimony than the fact that 
nearly the whole monastic body 
capitulated readily and _ shuffled 
along the easy line of least resist- 
ance. We see here again, as we saw 
so well in Gustave Constant’s book 
a few years ago, that the English 
crown authorities accomplished 
their aim of nationalizing the 
Church establishment almost with- 
out opposition. Can it be doubted 
that a Church which goes down 
without a fight must already be dy- 
ing of rot within? The whole Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical system by 1500 
had become subject to a corrupt ex- 
ploitation by crown and aristocracy. 
Politicians and landlords had it 
thoroughly in hand for ministering 
to their own privileged ends. A 
great wave of moral chaos had swept 
the land, inundating the national 
Church. And of all this Mr. Basker- 
ville has produced much fresh and 
detailed evidence. 
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No defender of the Church and of 
the historical truth concerning the 
clerical order in sixteenth century 
England need enter into controversy 
with the author of this book, but I 
think the general spirit in which he 
wrote it is rightly subject to rebuke. 
Doubtless he is a scholar of scrupu- 
lous and painstaking accuracy, but 
he shows little understanding of the 
spiritual agony, the temptation, 
weakness and sin of the age of the 
Reformation. It is one thing to as- 
sume, as every honest scholar 
should, a viewpoint of independent 
and fair objectivity; it is something 
else to despise the whole issue, to be 
wanting in compassionate under- 
standing of men who care des- 
perately for holy things, and to find 
humor in tragedy. This is an hon- 
est book, but I think Mr. Basker- 
ville was a little too much amused 
while he was writing it. 

R. J. S. H. 


Five Hundred Self-Portraits. Chosen, 
Edited, and Introduced by Lud- 
wig Goldscheider. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.00. 
It was a clever idea to tabulate the 

prolific autobiographical data that 

artists have left of themselves in 
sculpture, painting, drawing, and 
engraving. As Alberti, quoted by 

Herr Goldscheider, wrote: “Narcis- 

sus, who saw his reflection in the 

water, and trembled at the beauty 
of his own face, was the real inven- 
tor of painting.” Thus, looking 
through this unique, fascinating 
and beautiful volume, one sees the 
sculptor (sixteenth century Anton 

Pilgram) preserving for posterity 

his likeness in the carving of a pul- 

pit; the painter (Hans Holbein, the 

Elder) introducing himself in a re- 

ligious panel between a beggar and 

a leper or (in the case of Zurbaran) 
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standing with his palette in front of 
Christ Crucified; the etcher, like 
Rembrandt, caught in the act of 
looking up from a book; or the cas- 
ual draughtsman, like Mark Twain, 
depicting himself leaving Heilbronn 
in a runaway carriage. As for an- 
tiquity, self-portraiture goes back to 
Egyptian sculpture of 2650 B. c. 
From then on, in the days of 
Phidias, in those of Charlemagne, 
in the Renaissance when, as in the 
lovely self-portraits of Lorenzo di 
Credi (in the Widener Collection) 
and of Antonello da Messina (in the 
National Gallery), it became a fine 
art, artists have found the place to 
memorialize themselves. Such 
painters as Vermeer and Bonington 
did so with their backs turned to 
the observer! Others, like Velas- 
quez in “Las Meninas” gave you the 
whole view of their studios and, like 
Courbet and Fantin-Latour, lugged 
in a lot of other celebrities, too. 
Sometimes the artist painted him- 
self in the guise of a saint (Rem- 
brandt as St. Paul and Greco as an 
evangelist) or even our Lord 
(Diirer) or, at the other extreme, a 
villain (the murderer Caravaggio as 
the head of Goliath which David 
carries). But however this self- 
portraiture is done, this stimulating 
material had never been collected 
before. J. W. L. 


The Idyll of Brook Farm: As re- 
vealed by unpublished letters in 
the Boston Public Library. By 
Zoltan Haraszti. Boston: Public 
Library. 

This reprint of forty-six pages 
from the February and March, 1937, 
issues of More Books offers some 
new and intimate glimpses into one 
of the romantic scenes of the “flow- 
ering of New England” and fits these 
glimpses into an excellent historical 
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survey of the Brook Farm codépera- 
tive adventure. The author gives 
the most important and recent of 
the nearly one hundred titles which 
constitute the bibliography of his 
subject. He also indicates the 
places where additional unpublished 
material can be found. It is no 
doubt true, that such historical 
sources as remain unpublished, or 
even undiscovered, will add little to 
the picture of Brook Farm as now 
known. But letters such as the 
twenty-four here quoted by Mr. 
Haraszti are a welcome gift and a 
delight to the specialist historian. 

A few additional sidelights could 
possibly be thrown upon this same 
scene by some sixty letters (now at 
the Paulist House, New York City) 
written by early “Brook Farmers” 
to Isaac T. Hecker. Among these 
are twenty-nine written by George 
W. Curtis, nine by J. Burrill Curtis, 
six by Charles A. Dana, two by 
George Ripley, four by Ida Russell, 
six by Deborah Gannett (Mrs. 
Charles B. Sedgwick), and among 
various others one from A. Bronson 
Alcott to Mrs. Amelia Barlow (given 
by her to I. T. Hecker). Two of 
these letters mention Albert Bris- 
bane’s cosmological speculations 
and show that the latter’s “pas- 
sionate harmonies” were not re- 
ceived with unmixed enthusiasm by 
all the early Brook Farm associates. 
Charles A. Dana wrote to Hecker 
on Wednesday, January 2, 1844: “I 
have learned to distrust Brisbane’s 
expositions. He is not a man of suf- 
ficient spirituality or sufficient depth 
of intellect to interpret the pro- 
found things of the great French- 
man [Fourier].” 

George W. Curtis wrote on March 
9, 1845, from Brook Farm: “Just 
now Albert Brisbane is with them 
and they are discussing a new Con- 
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stitution. They have several of 
Fourier’s manuscripts which, you 
may have seen, Brisbane had copied 
in Paris. Charles [Dana] and Jno. 
D.[{ wight] have read me some. His 
speculations are curious and inter- 
esting. He says, for instance, that 
vegetation on the earth is the result 
of certain copulations between this 
planet and its satellites, and that 
five satellites properly belong to the 
Earth. This impregnation of the 
earth is effected by an aromal efflu- 
ence proceeding from the other orbs. 
To each orb belongs a peculiar odor, 
which will have its place in the 
fruit. So that if a beet be produced 
by the aromal exhalation of five sat- 
ellites, the beet will present five dis- 
tinct scents. He winds on in this 
way for many pages. I put to 
Charles and Jno. D. the obvious 
question: ‘How does Fourier know 
that the celestial systems are so re- 
lated to us,—how can he say that 
Jupiter is in the Divine order’? To 
this they reply, that all depends 
upon the law of the series. “This 
Law is the method of Nature—and 
Fourier claims to have read the 
secret.’ 

“If one reads that (the law of the 
series) then he has measured the 
justice of the claim. Dear Isaac! 
Nature is very coy and was probably 
flirting coquettishly with good Mr. 
Fourier.” T. C. P. 


Tone and Rhythm Series. By Mother 
Georgia Stevens. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. Books L, II., Il. 
and Teachers’ Manual. 60, 72, 80 
and 40 cents respectively. 

Those of us who are interested in 
teaching in the elementary schools, 
especially the teaching of music, 
will welcome this new and ex- 
tremely useful series by one so emi- 
nent in her field as the Director of 
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the Pius X. School of Liturgical 
Music. Three volumes of the set 
and a Teachers’ Manual are now in 
print, the book for the first, for the 
second and for the third grades. 
There will be one for each of the 
eight grades when the series is com- 
pleted. The Teachers’ Manual gives 
clear and interesting instructions 
for the presentation of the matter. 

The books which have appeared 
lay deep musical foundations. The 
character, the tendencies, and the 
relationship of musical tones be- 
come very real and very clear. In 
the early lessons the children are in- 
vited to pay a visit to “Music Land,” 
they are introduced to seven little 
“friends”—the tones of the major 
scale — who live in the “Ladder 
House”—the staff. There is much 
charm in the arrangement of the 
matter, and great skill in advancing 
rapidly and yet never missing a 
step. The system of drill is very 
varied and always musical. In the 
Third Book the minor line is intro- 
duced. 

The approach to rhythm is also 
thorough and very original. But 
whether tonal or rhythmic the prob- 
lems are designed to meet the child’s 
mind and open it to the place of 
music in the great “harmony of 
truth.” There is abundance of ma- 
terial constructed to develop the 
rhythmic sense, and there are de- 
lightful directions for the child 
which lessen the labor of prepara- 
tion on the part of the teacher and 
stimulate the child’s desire to learn 
the theory of music which without 
active interest is impossible. 

The Series ought to be of much 
help to those who hope to see music 
not an indifferent accomplishment 
but a major subject in the training 
of children and in the curriculum 
of all schools. S. M. B. 
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On My Way. By Marion Canby. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

Spider Architect. By Mary Sinton 
Leitch. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Story of Lowery Maen, By Pad- 
raic Colum. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.90. 

These three books of verse might 
be described as “masculine,” “femi- 
nine” and “neuter.” Only the terms 
must be understood as applying in 
reverse order. 

Put quite bluntly, the trouble with 
Mrs. Canby is that she is not really 
a poet. She is a woman of intelli- 
gence and humor, and she records 
some rather interesting observa- 
tions. In what she writes there is 
poetry in solution, but she either 
lacks the gift or will not take the 
necessary pains to crystallize it. I 
do not complain merely that she in- 
dulges at times in a dreadful flat- 
footedness, as when she writes 


“Bending over her, I murmured, 
‘I’ve seen Laura (a niece). She 
sends her love!’ ” 


or that she inserts such prosaic ex- 
planations as “I'll frankly say” or 
“in short.” It is rather that though 
(taken line by line) her verse is not 
at all bad, she has failed to impose 
upon it poetic concision and pattern. 
She writes about a great many dif- 
ferent things, so much so that a 
favorite expression of hers, “Hither 
and yon,” might serve as a better 
title than “On My Way”; but rare- 
ly does she bring them into sharp 
focus. Therefore one regrets see- 
ing here what might have heen ex- 
cellent material for epigrams dif- 
fused and wasted. 

Mrs. Leitch, on the other hand, is 
a genuine poet, even if she seems in 
the pieces entitled “Advice to 
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Would-be Poets” and “To a Poet- 
aster” to take herself a little too seri- 
ously. What she has is a charming 
lyrical gift, so that her pretty verses 
with their trills and cadenzas are al- 
ways agreeable to hear even if they 
do not always have much intellec- 
tual substance. Her principal fault 
is a tendency to indulge in stfate- 
ment so excessive as to be meaning- 
less, as when she writes: 


“For this did Buddha live and Jesus 
die— 
That on an April night the moon 
might lie 
Tenderly on the bosom of a lake!” 


This sort of gush leads me to label 
her as “feminine,” though I should 
be far from maintaining that gush 
is completely absent from some 
poets of the opposite sex. And it 
must also be said that she is fortu- 
nately more often feminine in a bet- 
ter sense, being graceful and gra- 
cious. Even those of her poems that 
are slightest in content may be ad- 
mired for the unfailing dexterity of 
their execution. 

Padraic Colum is ruggedly mascu- 
line. Though The Story of Lowry 
Maen is not the best book of this 
distinguished poet, and though the 
narrative does not always grip the 
reader’s attention as it should, it is 
marked throughout by a genuine 
feeling for heroic simplicity. We 
have here a picture of the dawn of 
the Iron Age in Ireland given by the 
use of historical material in a leg- 
endary pattern. Mr. Colum tells us 
in his preface that this is “part of 
a sequence which may get written.” 
I, for one, certainly hope it may. 

Even while following the fortunes 
of his hero with sympathy, Mr. 
Colum regrets the passing of the 
ancient traditions of the Bronze Age 
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and the coming of the new type of 
kingship based upon power. The re- 
sult is a mingling of strength and 
melancholy. Very appropriately is 
the volume dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Michael Collins. J. K. M. 


Christ the Leader. By Rev. William 
Russell, Ph.D. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.00. 
Father Russell’s new book is pre- 

sented as a practical introduction to 
his earlier volume Your Religion, a 
text for high school seniors. It is 
a life of Christ applied to the teach- 
ing of religion and arranged in such 
wise as to make the process of study 
simple for the student and the proc- 
ess of teaching easier for the in- 
structor. The author’s leitmotif is 
that religious teaching when effec- 
tive brings in Jesus Christ as a de- 
cisive and conscious element of the 
decisions which a Catholic is called 
upon to make hour by hour in daily 
life. 

Having warned us against the 
common tendency to pay too little 
attention to the words of the Gospel, 
and too much to commentators, the 
author follows his own counsel by 
creating a text in which our Lord 
stands out as the central figure and 
His words dominate the teaching on 
every page. Each chapter begins 
with a brief passage from the Gos- 
pel; a comment provides visual 
background, then comes a clear 
statement of the teaching implied, 
and then a practical application for 
daily conduct. 

The book is a model of its kind, 
inspired by Catholic idealism, satu- 
rated with practical wisdom, and in 
its presentation of material nicely 
arranged. It achieves much more 
than the professed aim of the au- 
thor, for besides being an excellent 
textbook, it is serviceable as a book 
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of ‘spiritual reading or meditation; 
and each of the sixty-four brief 
chapters, could be easily reshaped 
into a conference or a short sermon. 
J. McS. 


Short Stories of Katherine Mansfield. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.50. 

Eighty-eight short stories orig- 
inally published in five different 
collections beginning with “In a 
German Pension” in 1911 make up 
this handsome volume of seven 
hundred pages. Their author, Kath- 
leen Beauchamp, New Zealand born, 
went to England at the age of four- 
teen, remaining there three years, 
returning home reluctantly in 1906, 
and making her way back to Lon- 
don again three years later. She 
died of tuberculosis in January, 
1923, after having, out of slowly rec- 
ognized beginnings, achieved nota- 
bly in the field of the short story. 
To a real talent she added a delicate 
artistic conscience and an endless 
power of taking pains, and despite 
physical exhaustion and frequent 
depression of spirit (revealed so 
pathetically in her Journals) she 
permitted no writing to leave her 
hands until it satisfied her exacting 
standards. As a result this collec- 
tion is done in unfaltering and dis- 
tinguished prose, perfectly adapted 
to Katherine Mansfield’s purpose. 

That purpose was unique, so 
unique that it has had an immense 
influence on those short story writ- 
ers whose work belongs to the post- 
War period. Miss Mansfield de- 
parted from the type of short story 
so generally prevalent with a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end, in 
which something definite happened, 
and concentrated on an episode 
which revealed the character or the 
type of mind of one or more people. 
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The episode presented was usually 
not in itself arresting or dramatic 
nor were the people she dealt with 
outwardly more than commonplace. 
She never sought to interpret what 
she pictured but left the interpreta- 
tion to the imagination, insight, and 
experience of her readers. Some- 
times, as in “Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
she implies that the situation re- 
vealed, though not tragic in itself, 
bears the seeds of coming tragedy, 
inescapable because the outgrowth 
of the selfish and weak character of 
the wife. Sometimes, as in “The 
Stranger,” she reveals in what sure 
but shadowy ways anticipated joy 
may be blighted, in this case by un- 
conscious jealousy of one’s own 
children and even of an unknown 
dead man. Sometimes, as in “At 
the Bay,” she presents a dozen peo- 
ple, men, women, and children sum- 
mering at an English beach, each of 
whom is skillfully portrayed and 
differentiated. Nothing “happens” 
but you are permitted to see charac- 
ters in process of development, re- 
acted upon by others whose bent 
has long been fixed, and pointing. 
for better or worse, toward their 
“destiny.” 

Katherine Mansfield’s judgment 
was unblurred by the intrusion of 
her own ego. Though always de- 
tached, she could be pitiless as in 
“The Fly,” sympathetic as in 
“Bliss,” and pitiful as in “Life of Ma 
Parker.” Beneath her detachment 
you sense her detestation of sensua) 
and selfish women; her tenderness 
for poor and aged ones; and the in- 
stinct which permitted her to divine 
the budding natures of children and 
make them singularly alive—a rare 
achievement. When she hinted at 
dark and hidden aspects of the hu- 
man soul, she did it with restraint 
and a sureness of touch which none 
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of her imitators has matched. 
About Katherine Mansfield there 
was nothing maudlin or decadent. 
To read this volume and look once 
more upon the body of her work is 
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to realize not merely her accom- 
plishment but the loss which con- 
temporary English literature suf- 
fered by her untimely death. 

J. J. R. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Fiction: The Rains Came. By 
Louis Bromfield (New York: Harper 
& Bros. $2.75). The colorful and 
adventurous life which has been 
Louis Bromfield’s is reflected in the 
dramatic, crowded, richly-toned 
style of his latest novel. With all 
the art of a fine theatrical director, 
he brings together and harmonizes 
and unifies the various elements of 
life in the ideal little town, Ranchi- 
pur in India; with all the skill of 
Hollywood, he reproduces a grand- 
scale panorama in swift motion, of 
blistering tropical heat, monsoon, 
flood, fire, pestilence and ruin. For 
this, much commendation is due 
him. But after all, a novel is con- 
cerned with people, too, and here 
Mr. Bromfield has run amuck. Just 
why he chooses to depict virtually 
all the Europeans in his story as un- 
principled, cruel, effete, conniving or 
lecherous abnormalities, is his own 
secret, but the reader who persists 
in wading through a good deal of 
muck must feel a sense of frustrated 
justice that any of these people (ex- 
cept the Smileys, of course) escape 
the plague. What a pity so promis- 
ing a book should be spoiled by a 
greatly over-balanced emphasis on 
the seamiest side of sex. Mr. Brom- 
field says he likes to see things as 
they are, but surely one may exer- 
cise some discretion in the things 
one chooses to look at. And it does 
seem incredible that a mere earth- 
quake could turn so many profli- 
gates into noble heroes. 

The Square Peg. By John Mase- 


field (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50). The versatile John 
Masefield turns from his poems and 
his sea stories to give us a subtle 
study in motivation. The scene is an 
English fox-hunting countryside. 
Frampton Mausell, newly-risen in- 
dustrialist, art-lover and maker of 
machine guns and explosives, buys 
a decayed estate and, by the exer- 
cise of his personal talents and the 
vast expenditure of money, he re- 
stores it to a state of beauty and 
completeness. He finds, however, 
that his qualities and his defects, his 
culture and his crudeness are all at 
variance with the people of his new 
neighborhood, and with the county 
families and fox-hunting set, in par- 
ticular, life becomes a prolonged 
clash. In the course of this narra- 
tive, Masefield makes many a shrewd 
and sage comment on the principles 
which guide modern life. One of 
the loveliest miniatures in recent fic- 
tion is his delicate portrait of Mar- 
garet Holtspur; and its very beauty 
makes all the more regrettable the 
banal device used to bring about a 
so-called “happy ending.” 

John Cornelius. By Hugh Walpole 
(Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50). Mr. Walpole’s 
latest novel is perhaps the most 
artificial work he has yet produced. 
A pseudo-fictional biography of a 
writer who experiences the depths 
of poverty, disappointment and sor- 
row and the heights of wealth, fame 
and success, John Cornelius is as 
uneven as the career of its chief 
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character. It excels in its astonish- 
ly varied characters and incident, 
in its devastating analysis of the 
literary haut monde, but it is sin- 
gularly deficient in significant com- 
ment and emotional penetration. 
Mr. Walpole is one of the most skill- 
ful craftsman writing to-day and he 
is certainly a shrewd observer of 
contemporary life, but he remains 
unable to appreciate the more im- 
portant human values without 
which a novel is little more than an 
accepted form of wasting time. The 
use of the fictional-biographic form 
to tell the story of a fictitious char- 
acter is much too elaborate. The 
wheels within wheels grind together 
and we are always too conscious of 
the novel-a-year man’s mental ma- 
chinery. 

The Woman at the Deor. By War- 
wick Deeping (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). A “crime” story 
told from the viewpoint of the hunt- 
ed rather than the hunters, this is 
frankly a matter of entertainment 
with no great depths sounded. It 
is interestingly told and gallantry 
and romance are lavishly laid on. 
Frequent small errors and careless 
writing become somewhat irritat- 
ing as does the persistent repeti- 
tion of words and punctuation that 
should be reserved for special use 
oremphasis. The plot is, of course, 
the main factor in a book of this 
kind, but it is noteworthy that its 
exigencies tend to place the reader 
with the enemies of the conventions. 
“All’s right in love” is hardly a safe 
standard. 

Starforth. By Lucille Papin Bor- 
den (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). Although the tradition of 
her family demands its absence 
from court and continual residence 
on its ancestral estate of Thorn 
Royal, Maris Starforth, the heroine 


of this charming sequel to White 
Hawthorn, is called to Spain to 
become the playmate of the child 
Mary Tudor, and later on her be- 
loved lady-in-waiting. The reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary 
Tudor and Elizabeth are revealed to 
us through the diary kept by Maris 
at her father’s request. All the 
heroes, villains, and saints of the 
Tudor period figure in its pages, and 
the loyalty of the Starforths to the 
faith of their fathers is brilliantly 
pictured. The setting is a bit crowd- 
ed, and the story a bit improbable. 
Maris could not possibly have kept 
her head upon her shoulders for so 
long a time in those perilous days. 
But the privileges of novelists are 
many, and most readers will for- 
give the author if these wondrous 
happenings do not always ring true. 

Many Shall Come. By Rev. Patrick 
J. Carroll, C.S.C. (Notre Dame: The 
Ave Maria Press. $1.50). James 
Rice is a Chicago go-getter, who in 
his striving after money and social 
position, abandons the faith of his 
Irish Catholic forbears. He marries 
the daughter of a millionaire, but 
tells her plainly—after the marriage 
of course—that he married her not 
for love but for her money. His 
daughter Helen is like her mother 
an unbaptized pagan, but her Irish 
blood cries out for the faith her 
father denied her. Her providential 
meeting with two charming and 
tactful nuns; her admiration for a 
clean-cut, intelligent Catholic doc- 
tor; her trip with his sister to the 
Dublin Eucharistic Congress — all 
help to make her obedient to the 
heavenly vision. How she wins both 
father and mother to the Church; 
how the doctor wins her as his bride 
despite a determined rival — all is 
told with a naturalness and a charm 
that hold the reader’s interest. 
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The Bravest of the Virginia Cav- 
alry and Other Stories. By Rev. 
Charles J. Mullaly, S.J. (New York: 
The Apostleship of Prayer. $1.00). 
Father Mullaly made a great hif 
with his Priest Who Failed. One 
loan library has four copies out at 
present, and more than a score of 
its patrons are asking for it. The 
padre has a happy knack of making 
his characters live, and a delightful 
way of driving home Catholic truth 
without being dull or prosy. Here 
we have a sheaf of different stories. 
You will laugh at the intelligent cub 
reporter who takes charge of the 
“Advice to the Love-lorn” column 
and thereby wins a bride; you will 
laugh again at the honest judge who 
settles hard cases in court better 
than sticklers for the law; you will 
be charmed with the black mammy 
sacrificing her all for the daughter 
of her old master; you will delight 
in the story of Catholic Mexicans, 
young and old, ready to die for their 
Mass and their priests. 


RELIGION: The Holy Ghost and 
His Work in Souls. By Rev. Edward 
Leen, C.S.Sp., M.A., D.D. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $2.50). Into 
the thirteen chapters of this book, 
Father Leen has compressed the 
substance of Catholic teaching with 
regard to the person of the Holy 
Ghost and His work in the human 
soul. The author’s approach to his 
subject is philosophical and dog- 
matic, not imaginative or rhetorical. 
He places before the reader, there- 
fore, a solid body of doctrine, drawn 
from the pages of Sacred Scripture 
and the writings of approved theo- 
logians, chiefly St. Thomas. Lengthy 
readings of this book might prove 
burdensome, but it provides abun- 
dant rich material for patient medi- 
tation; and many a soul will wel- 
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come it as a masterly epitome of the 
vital truths implied in the doctrine 
of the Divine Indwelling. 

Teaching of St. Augustine on Fear 
as a Religious Motive. By John 
Charles Selner, S.S., S.T.L. (Balti- 
more: St. Mary’s Seminary). In 
view of modern preoccupation with 
the subject of fear, both from a 
psychological and from a religious 
standpoint, Father Selner’s book is 
especially timely. He has gathered 
together the relevant texts of St. 
Augustine by the process of sifting 
an immense mass of material and 
he has pieced these texts together 
into an enlightening whole. It re- 
quired courage to begin and patient 
industry to complete this work 
which as it stands gives us St. Au- 
gustine’s doctrine virtually in his 
own words with nothing but indis- 
pensable comment added. St. Au- 
gustine appears to be interested in 
fear only as another aspect of love; 
and his teaching, when analyzed is 
not very different from that of St. 
Thomas. Father Selner’s mono- 
graph will rightly take its place 
alongside several other fine studies 
recently made of the spiritual teach- 
ing of the great bishop of Hippo who 
was also the great Doctor of Divine 
Love. 

The Church and the Gospels. By 
Joseph Huby. Translated by Fen- 
ton Moran (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $1.75). More and more, our 
people are seeking instruction on 
the New Testament from teachers 
familiar with the results of modern 
Scriptural research, yet neither 
recklessly radical nor forbiddingly 
technical. Pére Huby’s book is just 
such a happy compromise of the 
scholarly and the popular, leaning 
too much perhaps towards the 
learned side yet not beyond the re- 
sources of the average intelligent 
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student willing to pay for what he 
wants with a reasonable amount of 
time and trouble. After an intro- 
ductory chapter on the original 
Spoken Gospel, four chapters are 
devoted to the authorship and the 
characteristics of the four Gospels. 
The volume makes a satisfactory 
preparation for a serious ccurse of 
study of the New Testament. Had 
the translator claimed greater free- 
dom, he might have attained a high- 
er degree of literary smoothness. 

Frontiers of Faith and Reason. By 
Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. (New 
York: Sheed & Ward. $3.00). 
When this present century was 
young, Father McNabb began to at- 
tract attention by means of occa- 
sional essays on various aspects of 
theological truth, usually some fea- 
ture of Scripture science. In his 
latest volume, he has gathered to- 
gether thirty of his already pub- 
lished essays, some of them dealing 
with such general subjects as the 
nature of revelation and the sound 
interpretation of Scripture, but most 
of them discussing particular points, 
such as the authorship of the last 
twelve verses of St. Mark, the Scrip- 
tural status of Communion in one 
kind, the doctrine of Penance in the 
Fourth Gospel, the Blessed Virgin as 
Mediatrix, and the relation of St. 
Paul to St. Peter. These essays well 
illustrate the attraction and effec- 
tiveness of independent thought and 
vigor of expression when united to 
sound theological knowledge. It is 
a combination very acceptable to 
serious minded readers. 

The Royal Road of the Holy Cross. 
By Abbé Jean Robin. Translated by 
M. R. Glover (New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. $1.50). The Stations 
of the Cross as we have them to-day 
date from the close of the seven- 
teenth century, when Pope Innocent 


XI. granted special indulgences to 
the faithful who followed Christ in 
the Way of the Cross. The Abbé 
Robin, well known for his work 
among the poor in Paris, has writ- 
ten a series of seven devout medita- 
tions on the Stations, three of which 
are based on our personal love of 
our Lord, and four on the compas- 
sion of His Blessed Mother. Simple 
and sincere, they are well calculated 
to increase devotion to the Sacred 
Passion. The book is well trans- 
lated, attractively bound, and illus- 
trated by C. Bosseron Chambers. 

Five Minute Sermons. By Rev. J. 
Elliott Ross (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.50). In this, his fourth 
series of short Sermons, Father Ross 
displays characteristics to which 
we have grown accustomed. He is 
versatile, richly informed, clear in 
thought and forthright in speech. 
These five minute talks contain 
nourishment for the mind of the 
reader and suggestions for the priest 
in the pulpit. They are among the 
author’s best, a little more imagina- 
tive and picturesque than the pre- 
ceding series, possibly because he 
has been able to convert the handi- 
cap of illness into an advantage, and 
to pursue this particular branch of 
the apostolate undistracted by at- 
tention to the others. May we have 
a fifth and a sixth series. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Miracle of 
England. By André Maurois (New 
York: Harper & Bros. $3.75). Mau- 
rois has written a most readable if 
not a very reliable history of Eng- 
land from the earliest times to the 
accession of George VI. His bib- 
liography is most meager, and con- 
sists of secondary sources, French 
and English. He does not even 
claim to have read the volumes he 
cites —he merely “has made par- 
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ticular use of them.” We came 
across many a false statement in 
these pages, but forgave the writer, 
who is a literary man rather than a 
historian. He gives us a false pic- 
ture of the early Celtic Church, 
which he holds was independent of 
Rome, and opposed to celibacy; he 
does not trace the divorce of Henry 
VIII. to “the light in Boleyn’s eyes”; 
he falsely accuses Pope Clement VII. 
of undue laxity in granting marriage 
annulments; he is palpably unfair 
to Mary, Queen of Scots, and over- 
zealous in his defense of the kind- 
hearted, long-suffering Elizabeth; 
he uses the word Romanist like a 
Supreme Court Ku-Kluxer. But his 
book will be read with pleasure by 
Englishmen, for he is most careful 
to praise England’s “courageous and 
resolute Protestantism, her instinc- 
tive and traditional wisdom, her 
disciplined assent to the decisions of 
a majority, her outstanding success 
as a nation among nations.” 
Zeppelin. The Story of Lighter- 
than-air Craft. By Captain Ernst 
A. Lehmann and Leonhard Adelt. 
Translated by Jay Dratler (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$3.00). Captain Lehmann, identified 
for years with airship development 
in Germany, lost his life in the burn- 
ing of the Hindenburg at Lakehurst, 
N. J., on May 6, 1937. He writes a 
fascinating story of the origin and 
development of the lighter-than-air 
craft from Count Zeppelin’s experi- 
ments in Friedrichshafen fifty years 
ago to the successful operation of 
the Hindenburg in our own day. 
There is a final chapter by Com- 
mander Charles E. Rosendahl. We 
did not relish, however, the cold- 
blooded, matter of fact account of 
Captain Lehmann’s air raids over 
London during the World War. 
True indeed these air captains were 
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men under orders who faced death 
every moment, but the fact that 
modern warfare calls for such indis- 
criminate murder makes one shud- 
der. We sincerely hope that the 
Holy See will condemn at some fu- 
ture date all bombing from the air 
as immoral and un-Christian. 

The Iniquitous Contract. An 
Analysis of Usury and Maldistribu- 
tion. By J. L. Benvenisti (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 5:s.). 
Honest and outspoken, this signifi- 
cant and thought-provoking volume 
would obtain a far wider and more 
effective circulation had the author 
been able to formulate his message 
more skillfully and to express it 
more simply. He raises the issue 
involved in the accepted premises of 
our current economic code. The ac- 
ceptance of his doctrine would com- 
pel us to tear down the foundations 
of our whole financial structure. 
Yet, barring minor points, the prin- 
ciples he advances commend them- 
selves to every objective mind and 
they form an integral part of Cath- 
olic social philosophy. Briefly, the 
author challenges the assumption 
that money loans are justly entitled 
to the return they now claim as an 
indisputable right, and in ordinary 
circumstances receive. The claim 
to that return is an assumption sup- 
ported by neither logic nor theology 
and the author deserves praise for 
having challenged it. 

The British Betrayal of the As 
syrians. By Yusuf Malek (Chicago: 
The Assyrian National League of 
America. $3.00). The Assyrians 
left their homes to aid the allies in 
the World War. After it was over 
they helped England hold down the 
native populations in the Tigris and 
Euphrates basin. England promised 
them protection when she resigned 
her mandate over Iraq and declared 
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Ifaq independent. Within a few 
months the Moslem soldiers of Iraq 
massacred the Assyrian Christians 
by the thousands, while England did 
nothing to redeem her promised 
word. The author has written a full 
account of these Moslem atrocities, 
giving scores of original documents 
and letters to prove his assertions. 
He was born at Talkaif near Mosul 
in 1900, educated at the American 
College in Basrah, and employed in 
the Iraq Civil Service from 1917 to 
1930. His book was written at 
Geneva in 1933, when an ineffectual 
plea for justice was made to the 
League of Nations by the Assyrian 
Patriarch, Mar Eshai Shimun. 

Fun for the Family. Compiled and 
edited by Jerome S. Meyer (New 
York: Greenberg. $1.95). As its 
name implies, this book is a reper- 
tory adapted to the use of those who 
are seeking means of entertainment 
for themselves or for their guests. 
The puzzles, brain twisters, tests 
and games presented cover a wide 
range and provide material for both 
‘young and old,—much of it novel 
and some of it almost too elabo- 
rate for the average person. A seri- 
ous drawback to the use of the book 
is the lack of an adequate Table of 
Contents,—a difficulty which makes 
the search for answers unneces- 
sarily laborious. But all in all there 
is material for many an evening’s 
fun within its covers. 


CHILDREN’S Books: Too late for 
inclusion in our December number 
but still in time for the Christmas 
tree came some of the season’s most 
attractive children’s books. Two are 
real works of art. Into Dorothy P. 
Lathrop’s Animals of the Bible 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00) 
have gone the best efforts of a rare 
talent with very happy results in 


pictures, beautiful in line and tone; 
Kate Seredy’s drawings for The 
White Stag (The Viking Press. 
$2.00) have caught the epic quality 
of her story of the Huns and Mag- 
yars which she tells in a fine rhyth- 
mic prose. There are three animal 
stories for varying ages—Richard 
W. Hatch’s The Curious Lobster 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00) suc- 
ceeds in giving that crustacean 
quite an unprecedented appeal in 
his adventuring with Mr. Badger 
and Mr. Bear, engagingly pictured 
by Marion Freeman Wakeman. It 
has humor and imagination; so has 
Gertrude Robinson’s Chee-Chee’s 
Brother (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50) 
the story of a Mallard duck and his 
protector, a large white drake, on 
the Maine coast, which is adorned 
by Glenna M. Latimer’s crayonlike 
pictures. Imagination is lacking in 
Wilfred S. Bronson’s Wonder World 
of the Ants (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$1.50) but it is full of interesting 
facts of the busy ant life. Delightful 
is this publisher’s edition of The 
Night Before Christmas with its 
Reginald Birch colored pictures 
($1.50). There is the charm of a 
little girl just like themselves in 
Christine C. Crowell’s The Little 
House (Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00) 
for ten to twelve year olds, while 
Sebastian Bach: the Boy from Thu- 
ringia (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00) 
comes to life under the skillful 
pens of the authors of last year’s 
Joseph Hadyn, the Merry Little Peas- 
ant, Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deuch- 
er. It is charmingly illustrated by 
Mary Greenwalt and there is music 
representative of Bach’s various 
modes to be played. Ade de Béthune 
has done a Saint Teresa Picture Book 
(Sheed & Ward. 90 cents) this year 
in which she tells the life of the 
Little Flower in simple rimes and 
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pictures her in pages framed in deli- 
cate scroll work. And there is a 
new book by this firm’s best loved 
children’s author, Joan Windham, 
Saints by Request ($1.50), into 
which she has put special saints 
asked for by little namesakes who 
missed them from her other books. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: In 
Spain and the Christian Front, Arnold 
Lunn provides in compact form well 
documented material which will en- 
able Catholics in this country to 
“qualify themselves to defend the 
Church in Spain against malicious 
and ill-informed attack.” Rev. Ray- 
mond T. Feely, S.J., as one “from 
the ranks of labor” discusses Com- 
munism and Union Labor in a man to 
man, heart to heart, common sense 
appeal to “have American Labor 
Unions run in the American way.” 
The delightful and versatile person- 
ality of Saint Thomas More is pre- 
sented by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
Pu.D., LL.D., as a “Model for Law- 
yers and Laymen” who sets a stand- 
ard that invites imitation (New 
York: The Paulist Press, 5 cents 
each). 

The Religious Education of the 
Negro (25 cents) and Catechetics in 
the Seminary Curriculum (15 cents), 
are edited by Very Rev. Francis Au- 
gustine Walsh, O.S.B., Ph.D., of St. 
Anselm’s Priory, Washington, Di- 
rector of the National Center of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
(New York: Benziger Bros.). 

The Catholic Mind of October 22d 
is devoted to the Encyclical on 
Christian Democracy of Pope Leo 
XIII. “Questions” and “Book and 
Magazine References” accompany 
the text. “Catholics Reply to Open 
Letter of 150 Protestant Signatories 
on Spain”; “Clarifying Spanish 
Civil War Issues,” by Rev. Francis 
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Talbot, S.J., and “Spain’s Social- 
Work Program” are found in the 
November 22d issue; St. Isaac 
Jogues and Blessed Martin de Porres 
are features of the December 8th 
issue. 

The Poetry of the Nativity, a selec- 
tion of English poems, hymns and 
carols made by Rev. John R. O’Con- 
nell, M.A., LL.D.; the Joint Letter of 
the Spanish Bishops to the Bishops of 
the Whole World Concerning the War 
in Spain; The Study of Eastern Litur- 
gies, by The Very Rev. John M. T. 
Barton, D.D., L.S.S.; Saint Wilfrid, 
by Rev. T. O’Donoghue; The Story 
of St. Edward the Confessor, by Enid 
Dinnis and A Hand at Cards, by T. 
W. C. Curd (London: Catholic 
Truth Society, five cents each). En- 
joy the Mass (10 cents), All the An- 
swers about Marriage and Birth 
Control (10 cents) and Who Can Be 
a Carmelite Nun? (5 cents), by Rev. 
Albert H. Dolan, O.Carm., are pub- 
lished by the Carmelite Press, En- 
glewood, N. J. The New Social 
Catholicism, by Rev. Paul Hanly 
Furfey, Pxu.D. (10 cents); Storm 
Clouds Over France, by Rev. Joseph 
Heitz (5 cents); A Simple Prayer 
Book (10 cents), and The Holy 
Rosary (5 cents), by the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Arthur Canon Ryan (Brook- 
lyn: International Catholic Truth 
Society). Godless Communism, by 
Rev. J. Roger Lyons, S.J., and Com- 
munism Our Common Enemy, by 
Rev. Thomas J. Feeney, S.J. (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work Press, 10 
cents each). Christian Civilization 
versus Bolshevist Barbarism, by the 
Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. (Our 
Sunday Visitor Press, 10 cents). 

The University of Notre Dame 
presents a short biographical sketch 
with an astounding bibliography of 
the works of Rev. Julius Arthur 
Nieuwland, C.S.C., 1878-1936 and also 











Julius Arthur Nieuwland—Priest— 
Chemist—Botanist, two addresses 
delivered at the Nieuwland Memo- 
rial Exercises on January 10, 1937. 
Youth Takes the Center of the Stage, 
an address of Rev. Edward Roberts 
Moore, Pu.D., published by the 
Catholic Youth Organization of 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Rutherford Uncovered, by Rev. Rich- 
ard Felix, O.S.B. (Pilot Grove, Mo.: 
Our Faith Press. 10 cents). Cath- 
olic Priests Distinguished Protestants 
Have Known, unsolicited tributes 
concerning the sterling qualities and 
the devotion to duty of members of 
the Catholic clergy, is an especially 
timely reprint of a pamphlet first 
published twenty-five years ago. 
We recommend it as an antidote in 
the rising tide of anti-clericalism 
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(St. Louis: Central Bureau Press, 
Timely Topics Brochure XXXI.). 

International Conciliation, October 
1937, carries “Gold: A World Eco- 
nomic Problem,” by the Hon. R. H. 
Brand; “The Removal of Exchange 
Control—The Example of Austria,” 
by Dr. Oskar Morgenstern; “Peace 
and Permanent Prosperity,” by Sir 
George Paish and an Introductory 
Address, by Charles S. Hamlin (Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New 
York, 5 cents). American Press 
Opinion on the Sino-Japanese Conflict, 
compiled by M. Hsitien Lin (New 
York: Chinese Cultural Society). In 
War Resisters’ International Grace 
M. Beaton gives a “Review of the In- 
ternational Movement, July 1934 to 
July 1937 (Enfield, England). 
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